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The  Futility  of  The  Steel  Strike 


WHEN  WILL  LABOR  UNION  members  learn  a 
lesson?  When  will  they  realize  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  their  leadership  are  not  worthy  of  their 
support?  The  people  who  got  hurt  in  the  labor- 
management  tug-of-war  involving  the  steel  indus- 
try were  the  strikers,  the  individuals  who  were  laid 
off  because  of  the  strike,  and  the  general  public, 
which  can  look  forward  to  paying  higher  prices  for 
products  of  steel  because  of  the  scarcity  of  steel 
enforced  by  the  strike. 

The  steel  tycoons  made  out  fine.  They  reaped 
the  benefits  of  full  scale  production  for  six  months 
and  made  record  profits.  And  they  got  whole- 
hearted support  from  the  'democratic'  process  of 
the  country  to  break  the  strike.  The  strike  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  excuse  for  the  automotive  indus- 
try to  curtail  production  for  a  market  that  was  be- 
coming drugged  with  new  cars;  and  it  had  a  simi- 
lar effect  on  other  industries  whose  inventories 
were  becoming  decidedly  top-heavy.  Scrap-iron 
dealers  no  doubt  are  joyous  about  the  way  things 
worked  out  for  them,  for  it  is  a  virtual  certainty 
that  iron  ore  stockpiles  will  be  exhausted  before 
the  ore  boats  can  again  ply  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 
Spring;  the  scarcity  of  iron  ore  is  bound  to  push  up 
the  price  of  scrap.  Of  course,  the  whole  thing — the 
strike  and  its  consequences — will  be  blamed  on  the 
steel  unions.  It  provides  the  politicians  with  an  ex- 
cellent 'out'  for  whatever  may  go  wrong  in  the 
country. 

The  strikers  lost  close  to  one  billion  dollars  in 
wages,  but  that  is  not  the  final  figure.  Steel  work- 
ers will  limp  through  the  winter  on  part-time  work, 
perhaps  not  working  at  all  in  some  cases.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  be  maneuvered  into  their 
precarious    economic    situation    by    following    the 


picayune    program    of   their    leadership.    They   will 
pay  a  high  price  for  nothing. 

In  the  Spring  the  effect  of  dissipated  steel  in- 
ventories will  for  a  time  place  a  heavy  demand  on 
the  steel  industry.  Plants  will  be  running  full  blast, 
and  Wall  Street  will  issue  glowing  statements 
about  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  economy.  Price 
of  steel  will  probably  go  higher  but  Madison  Ave- 
nue will  tell  of  the  'courageous'  battle  of  Big  Steel 
against  inflation,  at  'great  loss'  to  business,  by 
holding  out  against  wage  demands  of  the  strikers. 

The  strikers  did  a  great  service  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  Price  System.  They  produced 
enough  steel  in  six  months  to  last  ten  months. 
When  they  went  out  on  strike,  they  assured  steel 
and  other  industries  of  a  scarcity  that  would  main- 
tain or  increase  prices.  They  will  be  rewarded  with 
loss  of  their  jobs  to  mechanization  wherever  it  can 
be  arranged,  and  they  will  be  booted  in  the  poster- 
ior for  entertaining  the  puny  aspirations  of  their 
unions.  Yes,  'when  will  the  rank  and  file  of  unions 
of  this  Continent  learn  something?'  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. They  had  better  begin  to  look  for  an  answer. 
The  answer  is  here;  it's  TECHNOCRACY. 

— Editorial  Board 
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LOG    HANDLING    EQUIPMENT 

Finger-tip  loading  of  a  12-ton  log  was  demon- 
strated recently  in  Seattle  at  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Pacific  Logging  Congress.  Photo  cour- 
tesy of  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  (See  page  13 
for  article.) 
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DEFINING  OUR  OBJECTIVIES 


We  must  define  our  goals  clearly;  this  has  never  been  done  in  the  past. 
Such  goals  are  not  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  political  aspirations,  or  eco- 
nomic power,  nor  in  terms  of  liberal  ethics  or  philosophical  ideals.  They 
must  be  stated  in  physical  terms  and  relate  directly  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  sovereign  domain. 


THE  COURSE  of  a  nation  may  be  likened  in 
some  respects  to  the  lifespan  of  an  individual 
human,  passing  through  the  stages  of  infancy, 
childhood,  adolescence,  early  maturity,  late  ma- 
turity, and  senescence.  The  differences  are 
many,  of  course,  but  the  analogy  may  furnish  us 
with  a  guide  pattern  and  a  terminology  for 
viewing  the  history  of  our  own  country  to-dote 
and  prognosticating  its  future. 

In  the  history  of  an  area,  the  period  of  in- 
fancy would  be  the  period  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration. Everything  is  new  and  exciting;  the 
hazards  and  the  potentialities  are  still  unknown. 
The  area  is  approached  and  investigated  with 
probing  explorations.  Soon  some  familiarity  with 
the  region  and  its  features  is  achieved  and  pre- 
liminary maps  and  appraisals  are  made. 

The  childhood  stage  of  the  area  would  be  the 
period  of  pioneering,  with  early  settlement  of 
the  choice  sites,  the  anarchic  appropriation  of 
the  obvious  and  more  useful  resources,  and  ad- 
justing the  problems  of  survival  to  the  facilities 
at  hand  and  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
circumstances  and  hazards.  This  is  a  hard  period 
of  growth,  and  many  of  the  joys  of  living  are 
dulled  by  the  severity  of  the  struggles,  the  repres- 
sions and  sacrifices  of  gaining  a  foothold  and  o 
perspective.  But  it  is  a  period  of  great  promise 
■for  the  future.  One  feels  that  conditions  will 
not  always  be  'like  this,'  that  opportunities  will 
appear,  toil  will  lessen,  and  prosperity  will  ensue. 

Following  the  period  of  pioneering  comes  the 
rambunctious  period  of  adolescense,  the  period 


of    bonanza    exploitation    and    rowdy    violence. 

This  is  an  anarchic  period  during  which  the  area 
is  overrun  with  the  promoters,  the  organizers, 
the  despoilers,  and  the  bullies.  It  is  the  period 
when,  through  rough-shod  tactics,  it  is  decided 
who  shall  ride  the  crests  and  who  shall  be 
trampled  under,  who  shall  found  the  fortunes  of 
the  future  aristocracy  and  who  shall  provide 
them  through  'blood,  and  sweat,  and  tears.'  To 
some  this  is  a  period  of  historical  romance  and 
glory;  but  to  the  many  it  is  a  period  of  great 
hardship,  uncertainty,  hazard,  and  defeat.  As 
in  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  glories  of  the 
adolescence  of  an  area  are  more  appreciated  in 
distant  retrospect  than  during  the  event. 

Early  maturity  of  an  area,  like  that  of  an  in- 
dividual, is  the  period  of  settling  down  to  routine 
activities,  steady  expansion,  establishing  status, 
and  planning  for  a  happy  future.  Although  the 
struggle  is  often  hard,  there  is  still  hopeful  an- 
ticipation of  a  long  life  and  eventual  good  for- 
tune ahead.  While  it  is  a  period  of  triumph  for 
a  few  individuals,  it  is  a  period  of  frustration  for 
the  many.  That  a  few  families  may  attain  man- 
sions on  Snob  Hill,  many  others  must  live  out 
dreary  mildewed  lives  in  the  slums  of  Fog  Bottom 
or  lie  forgotten  on  Boot  Hill.  As  the  individuals 
must  struggle  against  competitors,  so  the  area 
must  struggle  against  adversaries  for  the  status 
of  a  nation.  Often  the  struggle  is  more  difficult 
and  takes  longer  than  was  anticipated;  it  may 
include  involvement  in  wars;  and  success  is  not 
always    assured.    A    few    great    nations    emerge 
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dominant,  many  smaller  would-be  nations  become 
submerged  or  exterminated. 

Late  maturity  is  the  period  of  staid  commercial- 
ism, with  the  facade  of  respectability  and  the 
undercover  practice  of  vice,  corruption,  and  lar- 
ceny. During  this  period,  business,  politics,  crime, 
and  the  churches  have  achieved  a  modus  vivendi 
and  mutual  compatability.  The  people  are  neatly 
segregated  into  their  respective  economic  districts; 
the  'territories'  of  operation  are  allocated,  the 
allowable  'take'  assessed,  and  the  pay-offs  es- 
tablished. There  are  discontents,  of  course,  and 
there  is  much  fussing  about  minor  irregularities. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  the  persecution  of  those 
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who  refuse  to  accept  their  'place'  in  the  society 
quietly  and  protection  must  be  provided  for  those 
who  are  properly  established.  Public  examples  are 
made  of  those  who  blunder  in  their  ambitions,  who 
welch  on  their  pay-offs,  or  who  let  their  misdeeds 
become  conspicuous  to  the  Good  People. 

Senescence  is  the  period  of  decline,  when  over- 
population, depleted  resources,  general  graft,  and 
a  lack  of  virile  social  objectives  leave  the  area  dis- 
pirited and  hopeless.  It  is  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  worthwhile  prey  by  the  neighbors,  except  pos- 
sibly in  the  sense  of  being  quickly  looted,  despoiled 
and  abandoned  to  a  sad  end.  Such  countries,  today, 
are  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Bri- 
tain and  Japan  are  on  the  verge. 

In  accordance  with  the  analogy,  the  United 
States  would  appear  to  have  progressed  well  into 
maturity — late  maturity  in  the  east  and  south,  mid- 
dle maturity  in  the  west.  Certain  spots  are  exhibit- 
ing symptoms  of  senescence,  beginning  with  New 
England  and  proceeding  southward  and  westward. 
The  rowdy  adventurism  of  adolescence  is  gone  from 
the  social  scene,  appearing  only  as  spasmodic  fes- 
ters in  the  form  of  juvenile  gangs  and  organization 
conventions;  being  lived  vicariously  in  retrospect 
via  the  TV  and  the  movies;  being  viewed  in  fantasy 
through  outer-space  fiction  with  incipient  materi- 
alizations in  the  form  of  Sputnik  launchings  and 
Cape  Canaveral  blast-offs.  Maturity,  with  peace 
and  stability,  seems  to  lack  the  gusto,  the  adven- 
turism, the  violence,  and  the  predation  which 
through  the  ages  have  excited  the  adolescent  emo- 
tions of  people.  Maturity  under  the  Price  System 
in  America  appears  too  deadening,  too  unrelenting, 
too  futile  to  be  accepted  with  hope  and  enthusi- 
asm. The  greatest  of  all  ages — the  age  of  abun- 
dance, security,  freedom  from  toil  and  oppression 
— is  being  approached  with  a  psychosis  of  despair 
— a  futile  vicarious  gamble  for  fame  and  fortune 
through  viewing  quiz  shows  on  television — a  yearn- 
ing to  escape  into  outer  space. 

Magic  Formula  Is  Failing 

For  a  time  the  American  public  was  sustained  in 
its  ego  with  the  belief  that  the  nation  had  achieved 
supremacy  by  divine  right  and  the  gift  of  magical 
icons  that  it  had  been  granted  through  inspired 
revelations  to  its  Founding  Fathers  the  correct 
formulas  for  success,  glory,  and  plenty;  that  it  was 
invincible  in  war  and  commerce;  that  America 
would  forever  be  The  First.  Now  the  magic  is  fail- 
ing us;  the  icons  have  not  given  us  the  proper  pro- 
tection; our  gods  have  not  acted  to  save  us  in  the 
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hour  of  greatest  need.  The  majority  still  feel  that 
failure  has  been  due  to  someone's  neglect  of  the 
ritualistic  fine  points,  such  as  slurring  over  some 
of  the  'halleluiahs';  that  closer  attention  to  the 
script  may  correct  the  errors  and  counter  the  divine 
retribuition.  They  feel  that  our  economic  troubles 
are  due  to  corruption;  and,  if  only  that  corruption 
is  exposed  and  cleaned  up,  we  will  be  back  on  the 
Glory  Road. 

A  Few  People  Reflect 

There  are  a  few,  very  few,  who  reflect  that  our 
lackluster  decline  in  relative  prestige  in  the  world 
is  due  to  something  more  than  mere  failure  of  the 
magic  formulas.  These  few  are  not  bewildered  by 
the  frantic  search  for  spies,  saboteurs,  villains,  and 
heretics,  nor  are  they  placated  by  the  Pollyonna 
prophesying  of  Good  Times  ahead;  nor  are  they 
comforted  by  the  braggadocio  that  we  can  annihi- 
late any  noHon  or  combination  of  nations  that 
doesn't  like  us.  They  see  beyond  the  hocus-pocus 
of  words  and  gestures  to  the  physical  reality  of 
resources,  technology,  and  social  patterns.  They 
see  that  our  decline  is  due  to  the  misdirection  of 
our  social  goals,  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  opera- 
tional techniques,  and  to  the  incompetence  of  our 
leadership.  They  sense  that  our  national  course  is 
beset  with  fundamental  errors  and  not  mere  hap- 
penstance set-backs.  But  very  few  of  this  small 
minority  dare  come  forth  and  boldly  state  their 
discernments. 

An  area,  unlike  the  individual,  is  capable  of  re- 
juvenation with  the  advent  of  new  discoveries,  the 
application  of  new  techniques,  or  the  defining  of 
new  goals,  and  with  the  inspiration  of  a  new  lead- 
ership. A  nation  that  has  reached  the  stage  of  late 
maturity  need  not  pass  into  senescence  and  ob- 
scurity. It  may  be  capable  of  reviving  and  exceed- 
ing the  period  of  its  greatest  achievement  through 
a  new  strategic  direction;  but  the  basic  potentiali- 
ties must  be  there.  A  nation  that  has  once  achieved 
glory  and  fortune  through  the  rapid  depletion  of 
its  own  resources  and/or  from  predation  on  other 
areas  may  have  exhausted  its  potentials.  It  must 
seek  future  greatness  in  another  direction,  perhaps 
as  a  facet  of  a  greater  hegemony.  For  example, 
Britain,  Japan,  and  the  Netherlands  can  never  ex- 
pect to  recover  their  former  status  as  heads  of 
flourishing  empires;  and  their  prospects  of  be- 
coming self-sustaining  units  are  slight.  Their  only 
chance  for  future  greatness  lies  in  their  becoming 


satellites  or  components  of  larger  areas  which  do 
have  adequate  potentials. 

The  United  States,  as  such,  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  period  of  decline.  It  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
'tired  blood'  of  depleted  resources.  It  is  develop- 
ing the  obesity  of  over-population.  It  is  suffering 
from  the  cancer  of  commercialism,  the  leprosy  of 
politics,  and  the  delusion  of  virtue.  Embolisms  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  its  flowlines.  And  interna- 
tional halitosis  is  causing  it  to  lose  friends  around 
the  world.  America  can  never  regain  undisputed 
world  leadership  through  continued  emphasis  on 
commercialism  and  the  doctrine  of  sole  sover- 
eignty. It  cannot  recover  it  through  military  con- 
quest nor  impose  it  with  Cold  War  blackmail.  It 
cannot  breed  itself  into  it  with  redoubled  popula- 
tion. And  a  status  of  supremacy  cannot  be  lured 
with  intrigues  and  good-will  tours.  The  greatness 
of  America  is  being  despised  abroad  and  be- 
smirched at  home. 

But  America's  case  is  not  hopeless,  yet.  It  still 
has  potentials.  The  diseases  of  the  social  body  are 
not  too  far  advanced  to  be  arrested  and  eradicated. 
But  it  must  be  done  here  on  this  Continent,  with 
what  we  have  here.  We  cannot  depend  on  main- 
taining a  prosperous  economy  on  resources  leached 
from  other  continents;  nor  con  we  build  world 
peace  and  tranquility  on  the  threat  of  'massive 
retaliation.'  We  cannot  kindle  enthusiasm  at 
home  and  respect  around  the  world  with  stubborn 
adherence  to  outworn  policies  and  the  coddling  of 
reactionary,  tyrannical  puppets  situated  precari- 
ously around  the  world.  Nor  hove  we  anything  to 
gain  from  clumsy  attempts  to  duplicate  the  su- 
perior technological  achievements  of  other  nations. 
We  of  North  America  still  have  the  capability  of 
rising  to  greater  heights  and  glory  than  anything 
we  have  known  in  the  past;  but  it  must  be  on  a 
basis  much  different  from  anything  we  have  tried 
up  to  date. 

Definition  of  Goals 

We  must  define  our  goals  clearly;  this  has  never 
been  done  in  the  past.  Such  goals  are  not  to  be 
stated  in  terms  of  political  aspirations,  or  economic 
power,  nor  in  terms  of  liberal  ethics  or  philosophi- 
cal ideals.  They  must  be  stated  in  physical  terms 
and  relate  directly  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
sovereign  domain.  Such  goals  hove,  long  ago,  been 
projected  by  Technocracy,  and  intervening  events 
hove  confirmed  their  relevance  and  seriousness. 

Among   the  goals  of  primary   importance   is  the 
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one  pertaining  to  Area.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  demands  of  a  population  for  space,  climatic 
range,  soil,  water,  resources,  developed  technology, 
and  trained  personnel,  and  with  a  view  to  virtual 
self-sufficiency  and  maximum  defense,  our  Area 
must  be  continental  in  scope.  It  must  include  all 
of  North  America,  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  northern  tip  of  South  America,  and 
extend  from  the  mid-Atlantic  to  the  mid-Pacific. 
This  area,  designated  by  Technocracy  as  the  Tech- 
note  of  North  America,  must  be  consolidated  into 
one  operational  unit,  under  planned  direction  and 
with  unified  control.  None  of  the  present  national 
components  of  this  area  is  self-sufficient  enough 
to  operate  as  a  self-contained  unit.  The  notional 
components  are  highly  inter-dependent;  and  pres- 
ent chauvinism  and  political  autonomy  hamper 
rather  than  facilitate  operational  procedures  as  well 
as  the  fluidity  of  flowlines  and  general  efficiency. 
Thus,  a  major  goal  for  Technate  Area  Americans, 
whatever  their  present  nationality,  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  whole  area  into  one  social  and  opera- 
tional unit. 

The  Population  Problem 

Another  goal  that  we  must  consider  seriously  is 
that  of  population  density  and  quality.  The  first 
phase  of  this  problem  should  deal  with  quantity. 
How  many  people  can  the  Technate  Area  accom- 
modate and  sustain  at  a  high  social  and  economic 
level  without  undue  congestion,  yet  provide  the 
personnel  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  Area? 
A  total  of  some  200  to  225  million  could  be  sus- 
tained without  hardship  or  privation  for  anyone; 
and  it  would  provide  ample  personnel.  The  opti- 
mum number  is  already  exceeded  by  some  sixty 
million  and  the  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  about  5.5  million  per  year.  The  first  phase  of 
any  sane  program  of  population  control,  therefore, 
must  be  directed  toward  the  reduction  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  second  phase  of  the  population  problem 
deals  with  quality.  This  refers  mainly  to  physical 
fitness,  intelligence,  emotional  stability,  adapta- 
bility, and  social  usefulness.  Quality  has  little  to 
do  with  race,  color,  notional  origin,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  A  program  of  population 
reduction  on  this  Continent  needs  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  program  of  population  upgrading. 
On  the  overage,  the  North  American  population  is 
pretty  scrubby  as  judged  from  any  livestock  stand- 
ards. In  this  connection,  we  might  mention  that  no 
theory   of   voluntary   'planned   parenthood'    is   ade- 


quate to  the  need;  the  population  programs  must 
be  under  social  conf-rol. 

The  statement  of  population  goals  may  be 
frightening  to  the  philosophical  liberal,  the  moral- 
istic fascist,  and  the  equolitarian  communist;  but 
the  problem  cannot  be  evaded.  Human  popula- 
tion controls  need  not  be  as  drastic  in  their  appli- 
cations OS  the  controls  now  used  in  restricting  and 
upgrading  livestock  populations,  but  they  must  be 
in  that  direction — involving,  at  least,  the  selective 
non-breeding  of  defectives,  lower  sub-normals,  and 
anti-socials.  The  rapid  decline  in  the  overage  qual- 
ity of  the  North  American  population,  mainly 
through  over-breeding  of  the  lowest  quality  ele- 
ments and  the  non-breeding  of  the  higher  quality 
elements,  calls  for  immediate  and  drastic  action 
if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  civilization. 

Another  brood  field  of  objectives  which  are  both 
essential  and  urgent  is  that  of  Area  reconstruction. 
This  includes  the  planned  use  of  the  component 
geographical  ports  of  the  Area,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  many  large  projects.  The  planned  use  of 
the  Area  involves  the  allocation  of  land  for  agri- 
cultural production,  grazing,  forestry,  public  rec- 
reation, and  urbanization.  The  major  projects 
would  include  development  of  the  waterways  for 
fresh-water  control,  transportation,  power  genera- 
tion, irrigation,  recreation,  etc.  They  would  include 
the  rebuilding  of  transportation  lines,  equipment, 
and  terminals;  the  rebuilding  of  urban  centers  and 
housing,  including  the  establishment  of  distribu- 
tion and  service  facilities  for  the  population,  hospi- 
tals, schools,  public  buildings,  recreation  facilities 
and  accommodation  for  transients. 

Reduction  of  Hours  of  Work 

Another  goal  that  needs  to  be  defined  is  that 
concerned  with  employment  of  the  population! 
Shall  the  goal  be  more  jobs,  longer  hours  of  work, 
more  pay,  as  many  of  our  present  leaders  now  sug- 
gest? Or  shall  it  be  minimal  human  employment 
with  reduced  man-hours?  Since  there  is  no  dis- 
cernible sense  or  virtue  in  jobs  of  toil,  as  such; 
since  the  human  being  is  so  limited  in  his  speed, 
endurance,  and  capacity;  and  since  power-driven 
machines  can  do  much  more  in  less  time  and  at 
less  social  cost;  therefore,  it  is  elementary  strategy 
to  define  the  employment  goal  as  being  one  of 
minimal  human  employment  and  maximal  use  of 
machines  and  extraneous  energy. 

How  about  the  workers?  The  simplest  way  to 
allocate  the  essential  employment  of  the  Area, 
then,  would  be  to  divide  the  calculated  total  num- 
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ber  of  required  man-hours  by  the  available  em- 
ployables, thereby  determining  the  number  of 
man-hours  each  shall  contribute  to  the  social  op- 
erations; and  this  contribution  shall  be  made  as  a 
duty  of  citizenship,  not  on  the  basis  of  pay  per 
hour.  Man-hours  of  time  can  be  measured  ob- 
jectively, hence  there  can  be  no  argument  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  man-hour.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  employment 
IS  an  undefinable  philosophical  question  which  per- 
mits of  interminable  disputation  without  conclu- 
sive determinations.  It  is  far  more  simple  and  satis- 
factory to  treat  all  man-hours  as  being  of  equal 
value  and  to  ignore  'quality'  of  employments. 
Thus,  it  can  be  determined  approximately  the 
number  of  man-hours  each  person  shall  contribute 
to  the  operations  of  the  Area  during  his  or  her 
lifetime,  and  these  can  be  allocated  in  terms  of 
shifts  and  years  of  employment,  such  as  165  four- 
hour  shifts  per  year  for  twenty  years. 

A  Separate  Goal 

The  distribution  of  income  or  purchasing  power 
must  be  treated  as  another  problem  and  stated  as  a 
separate  goal.  In  the  Power  Age,  any  attempt  to 
distribute  purchasing  power  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  work  performed  is  too  irregu- 
lar and  unsatisfactory  even  to  be  considered  in  a 
planned  strategy  for  an  Area.  We  see  some  indica- 
tion of  the  disorder  involved  in  this  method  in  the 
Labor-Management  disputes  over  wages  which 
now  plague  our  economy.  And  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding for  the  welfare  of  the  non-employed  is  an 
even  more  controversial  problem.  Here  again,  the 
simplest  solution  is  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
available  purchasing  power  of  the  area  to  all  the 
individuals  of  the  population  [excepting  children 
and  other  dependents,  who  would  be  provided  full 
maintenance].  This  solution  is  particularly  recom- 
mended for  an  Area  of  economic  abundance,  where 
'premium  values'  would  not  be  a  factor.  No  other 
goal  for  North  America  makes  sense.  [Under  con- 
ditions of  scarcity,  an  equal  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing power  would  also  be  the  most  generally 
satisfactory  method,  but  it  would  be  progressively 
more  difficult  to  administer,  because  of  the  ele- 
ment of  self-centered  competition  for  that  which  is 
available.] 

All  in  all,  the  social  goals  of  an  Area  should  be 
in  conformity  with  maximal  self-containment  and 
self-sufficiency  and  toward  minimal  dependence 
on  other  areas.  Such  an  achievement  would  reduce 
the    points    of    conflict   with    other    regions,    and    it 


contributes  to  maximum  security.  It  avoids  em- 
barrassing dependence  on  other  areas  and  evades 
the  hazards  of  compulsory  dealing  in  world  mar- 
kets for  the  essentials  of  life.  While  self-contain- 
ment and  self-sufficiency  do  not  mean  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  do  furnish  the  Area 
with  freedom  and  independence  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Foreign  relations  is  another  important  field  in 
which  goals  should  be  clear  and  specific.  Foreign 
relations  involve  treaties  for:  keeping  the  peace; 
immigration  and  emigration;  inter-area  commerce; 
travel  of  persons;  cooperation  on  research,  infor- 
mation, and  world  projects. 

Foreign  trade  in  the  form  of  Free  Enterprise 
business  dealing  is  a  haphazard  and  untrustworthy 
means  of  conducting  international  commerce.  As 
a  matter  of  Area  security  and  control,  if  nothing 
else,  all  foreign  trade  should  be  handled  by  the 
Area  control,  as  regards  both  negotiation  and 
transportation.  A  few  materials  needed  on  this 
Continent  may  be  obtainable  from  other  continents 
more  easily  than  they  can  be  produced  here;  hence, 
it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  trade  for  them. 
Concerning  goods  which  we  are  readily  able  to 
produce  in  surplus,  we  can  be  generous  with  our 
help  to  distressed  areas  abroad.  But  on  the  whole 
there  would  be  little  real  need  for  international 
commerce  insofar  as  this  Continent  is  concerned. 
It  is  strategically  foolish  for  a  country  to  develop 
on  economy  that  is  dependent  upon  the  whims  of 
other  areas,  such  as  Canada's  wheat  economy  and 
Cuba's  sugar  economy. 

Too  Many  People 

Since  the  Technate  Area  already  has  many  mil- 
lions more  people  than  the  optimum,  it  behooves 
us  to  abandon  all  encouragement  of  immigration; 
in  fact,  we  should  prohibit  immigration  except  for 
a  very  limited  number  of  biologically  superior  in- 
dividuals, admitted  by  specific  invitation.  On  the 
other  hand,  emigration  from  this  Continent  could 
be  encouraged  and  facilitated,  particularly  among 
those  elements  which  are  biologically  inferior  and 
those  whose  backgrounds,  culture,  and  interests 
are  incompatible  with  the  social  goals  of  this  Con- 
tinent. 

We  contend  that  the  society  of  North  America 
can  readily  be  rejuvenated  with  the  adoption  of 
new  goals  which  offer  inspiration  and  advancement 
to  the  people — goals  which  can  inspire  them  to  get 
their  noses  out  of  the  swill  troughs  of  commercial- 
ism and  focus  their  attention  on  grander  concepts 
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and  achievements.  The  consolidation  and  recon- 
struction of  the  Area  will  call  for  the  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  Continent. 
This  project  can  be  approached  with  the  zeal  and 
spirit  of  adventure  which  characterize  the  periods 
of  late  adolescence  and  early  maturity.  The  results 
shall  be:  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  en- 
joyed by  any  population;  freedom  from  toil  and 
oppression;  maximum  security;  a  very  high  stand- 
ard of  health  and  education;  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  self-expression. 

Abolition  of  Interference 

The  greatest  interference  with  the  progress  of  the 
North  American  people  into  a  new  social  order  in 
which  they  may  achieve  the  goals  which  we  have 
outlined  is  the  archaic  Price  System,  which  has  sur- 
vived from  ancient  times  and  acquired  insidious 
characteristics.  The  Price  System  may  have  started 
out  as  a  harmless  expediency;  but  in  its  present 
form  it  stimulates  individuals  to  avarice,  larceny, 
and  selfish  acquisitiveness.  These  are  anti-social 
tendencies  and  lead  to  anti-social  behavior  pat- 
terns, of  which  status-seeking  is  one  of  the  worst. 
The  Price  System  fosters  chiseling  and  racketeer- 
ing among  social  groups.  It  stimulates  interna- 
tional competition  for  territory  and  commerce,  and 
this  competition  often  leads  to  war.  Price  System 
avarice,  jealousies,  and  frustrations  now  threaten 
this  Continent  with  a  thermonuclear  annihilation 
of  its  life  forms. 

So  the  first  and  most  urgent  goal  for  the  North 
American  people  must  be  the  abolition  of  the  Price 
System.  This  is  a  social  goal  of  the  first  magnitude; 
for,  it  goes  against  the  grain  of  established  Au- 
thority. But  it  is  a  goal  whose  time  is  ripe.  The 
Price  System  has  run  its  course.  It  is  becoming 
mired  down  in  abundance,  the  one  thing  it  cannot 
negotiate.  But  there  is  a  danger  that,  without  ade- 
quate direction,  the  people  may  become  hysterical 
as  the  Price  System  fails  them;  that  they  may  end 
their  civilization  in  the  debacle  of  chaos.  Some  of 
our  Price  System  leaders  sense  this  possibility  and 
they  are  worried;  but,  as  yet,  their  devotion  to  the 
Price  System  is  such  that  they  would  rather  take 
the  risk  of  thermonuclear  war — as  a  diversion  from 
social  change,  although  it  too  may  end  in  a  social 
debacle. 

The  goal  of  abolishing  the  Price  System  must  be 
undertaken  by  a  soverign  power  of  the  Continent. 
It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  minority  group  or 


organization.  The  obvious  sovereign  powers  of  this 
Area  are  the  governments  of  the  political  entities, 
particularly  those  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  Following  a  default  or 
breakdown  of  the  political  governments,  the  armed 
forces  are  next  in  line  of  sovereign  power.  The  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  is,  of  course,  the  people  them- 
selves If  they  would  unite  on  an  objective,  nothing 
could  stop  them.  But  the  people  are  not  organized 
for  social  action.  The  greatest  organized  body  of 
the  people  is  that  made  up  of  the  labor  unions.  But 
before  the  labor  unions  could  take  positive  action, 
they  would  have  to  turn  away  from  Price  System 
objectives  and  look  toward  Continental  objectives. 

To-date,  the  organized  actions  of  the  labor 
unions  have  been  essentially  negative  —  union 
members  versus  society.  However,  their  negative 
action  has  achieved  one  positive  result.  Their  de- 
mands for  higher  wages  have  stimulated  the  in- 
stallation of  labor-displacing  technology;  and  that 
is  a  strong  positive  factor  in  social  change.  It  is  yet 
to  be  seen  whether  the  labor  unions,  at  the  show- 
down, will  act  as  a  positive  or  negative  factor  in 
the   attainment  of  our  Continental  goals. 

Technocracy  — The  Only  Vehicle 

At  the  present  time,  Technocracy  is  the  only  ve- 
hicle of  expression  for  those  who  would  divert  the 
general  stampede  away  from  the  morass  of  a  Price 
System  debacle.  Although  there  is  much  clamor 
among  different  factions  and  groups  for  change, 
it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  competition 
among  themselves  for  the  dishonor  of  leading  us  to 
disaster;  they  all  want  to  go  in  the  same  direction, 
and  their  controversies  are  merely  over  the  detailed 
routes  to  be  taken  and  who  shall  be  in  authority. 
Then,  there  are  a  number  of  small  dissent  groups 
and  individuals  who  are  seeking  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  Price  System  procedures,  but  without 
prescribing  fundamental  change;  most  of  these 
deal  with  tax  or  currency  reform.  If  a  dissenter 
speaks  in  terms  of  politics,  money,  or  a  moral  order 
of  society,  you  can  be  sure  he  is  not  advocating 
fundamental  change,  merely  some  'reform'  of  the 
status  quo. 

Technocracy,  in  its  specifications  of  the  social 
goals  which  are  suitable  to  the  Area  of  North 
America,  leads  the  field;  it  has  no  peers  and  no 
close  followers.  Technocracy  is  not  a  political, 
economic,  or  sectarian  movement;  and  it  does  not 
seek  to  promote  itself  into  power.  Technocracy  has 
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dsf.'r.cd  ths  objectiv2s  for  this  Continent  and  the 
direction  that  must  be  taken  to  achieve  them,  all 
in  accordance  with  technological   principles. 

When  social  change  does  come  to  North  Amer- 
ica, it  must  be  put  into  effect  by  a  sovereign  power 
of  the  Continent.  That  sovereign  power  could  be — 
and    probably   will    be — a    moss   movement   of   the 


people.  Technocracy  invites  all  citizens  of  the  Con- 
t  nent  to  join  its  Organization  and  help  direct  the 
mass  movement  in  a  positive  direction — away  from 
the  fetid  bogs  of  Price  System  negativism  and  in- 
transigence —  toward  the  Technate  of  North 
America. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


A  three-dimensional  torque  converter  housing  is  s!-iOwn  as  it  is  being  moved  through  a  tv/enty- 
twfo  station  transfer  machine.  Complicated  machining  is  performed  in  this  process  w^ith  far 
few/er   man-hours  than   are   required   with  the   use  of  conventional   machining  equipment. 

— Photo  courtesy  of  Buhr  Machine  Tool  Company 
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Medical  Protection  'a  la  Price  System' 

The  American  people  are  being  standardized,  homogenized,  hypnotized 
and  sterilized  by  professional  persuaders  so  that  they  can  be  more  thor- 
oughly victimized  for  a  fast  buck. 


IT  IS  A  COMMON  PRACTICE  among  pharma- 
cists whenever  a  sick  person  is  in  need  of  medi- 
cine to  charge  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear.  In 
a  study  that  was  made  in  recent  months,  for  a 
prescription  that  called  for  fifty  .1  mg.  tablets 
of  a  common  tranquillizer  drug,  12  drugstores  were 
contacted.  One  charged  95  cents  for  the  prescrip- 
tion. Another  charged  $4.95 — five  times  as  much. 
Five  drugstores  wanted  $2.50.  The  other  five 
charged  prices  ranging  from  $1.79  to  $2.85. 

Shoppers,  who  help  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  keep  abreast  of  the  cost  of  living,  found  that 
the  same  brand  of  vitamin  capsules  sold  at  $3.07 
per  100  in  Minneapolis  and  $6.53  in  Kansas  City; 
in  New  York  City  the  coptules  cost  $3.50;  in  San 
Francisco,  $4.62. 

What's  the  reason  for  this  wide  variation  in 
prices? 

Because  of  'fair  trade,'  the  so-called  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  has  been  largely  inoperative  in 
the  drug  business  for  many  years.  The  so-called 
fair  trade  lows  let  drug  manufacturers  fix  mini- 
mum retail  prices  for  their  products. 

The  people  who  buy  prescriptions  don't  do  much 
to  help  beat  the  racket.  Theoretically,  the  customer 
con  go  into  several  drug  stores  and  get  price  quo- 
tations. In  practice,  however,  the  sick  man  rarely 
does  this.  He  usually  just  hands  his  neighborhood 
pharmacist  the  prescription  and  hopes  for  the  best. 

Druggists  themselves  offer  another  explanation 
— the  terrific  number  of  bottles  they  must  have  on 
their  shelves  to  fill  prescriptions  from  several  score 
basic  drugs.  Today  they  are  engaged  mainly  in 
transferring  tablets  or  capsules  from  big  bottles 
into  little  bottles.  Some  of  the  products  are  identi- 
cal in  formula  and  differ  only  in  brand  name. 
Since  physicians  more  and  more  write  their  pre- 
scriptions not  by  drug  content  but  by  brand  name, 
a  druggist  must  carry  them  all.  He  is  forbidden  by 
law  to  substitute. 

A  Cornell  University  professor  of  clinical  medi- 
cine says  there  ore  three  or  four  sulfonamide  pre- 
parations that  doctors  find  useful.  Yet,  drug 
makers  offer  200  different  sulfonamide  products. 


There  ore,   he  said,   three  or  four  good  antihista- 
mine products. 

Drug  manufacturers  put  out  370  new  prescrip- 
tion drugs  in  1958,  400  in  1957  and  401  in  1956. 
Few  of  these  involved  previously  unknown  sub- 
stances. Nearly  all  of  them  were  old  drugs  in  new 
combinations. 

Doctors  are  buried  under  the  ads  of  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers.  A  recent  survey  shows  the  or- 
dinary physician  gets  4,900  drug  ads  in  the  mail 
a  year — 13  every  sunrise.  This  total  doesn't  in- 
clude drug  ads — in  one  case  14  pages  long  —  in 
various  medical  journals. 

Many  drug  ads  are  misleading.  Some  have  been 
accused  of  being  false.  Sec.  15  of  the  act  creat- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission  says,  'No  ad- 
vertisment  of  a  drug  shall  be  deemed  false  if  it 
is  disseminated  only  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession.'  FTC's  executive  director,  Harry  Bab- 
cock,  says,  'You  could  advertise  to  a  doctor  that 
plain  water  could  cure  cancer.' 

Each  drug  manufacturer  has  '  detail  men  ' 
whose  job  is  to  explain  their  firm's  new  products  to 
the  physician.  These  know  more  about  medicine 
than  the  doctor  and  the  druggist  rolled  into  one. 
And  the  medical  profession  has  become  disturb- 
ingly dependent  on  them. 

Last  year,  1958,  a  trainload  of  Wisconsin  doc- 
tors and  their  wives  journeyed  to  Detroit  for  a  long 
week-end  of  high  living,  courtesy  of  one  of  the  big 
drug  manufacturers,  Parke-Davis  &  Company. 
They  boarded  a  special  10-car  vista-dome  train  in 
Milwaukee;  checked  in  at  Detroit's  swankiest  ho- 
tel, attended  a  reception  and  banquet,  then  went 
'out  on  the  town' — all  at  the  drug  company's  ex- 
pense. On  Friday — a  round  of  night  clubbing  in 
nearby  Windsor,  Ont.;  on  Saturday — the  Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan State  football  gome  at  East  Lansing. 

All  this  is  part  of  the  $300  million  the  drug 
companies  spend  each  year  to  'reach'  the  nation's 
200,000  physicians.  In  the  same  year,  1958,  all 
85  of  the  nation's  accredited  medical  schools  spent 
only  $272  million  to  train  doctors. 

This  $300  million  is  15  percent  of  the  compan- 
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ies'  $2-billion-a-year  sales  of  prescription  drugs — 
and  triple  the  drug  industry's  widely-publicized  ex- 
penditures for  research,  totalling  $110  million. 
Fifteen  cents  of  every  dollar  a  druggist  pays  for 
the  bottles  on  his  shelves  goes  to  inform,  counsel, 
entertain — and  sometimes  bamboozle — the  physi- 
cians who  write  the  prescriptions. 

For  example,  Pfizer-Laboratories  each  year  ar- 
ranges golf  tournaments  throughout  the  country 
exclusively  for  physicians.  Each  doctor  gets  free 
golf  balls  imprinted  with  the  Pfizer  seal,  free  green 
fees,  free  lessons  from  the  club  professional,  free 
drinks  at  the  19th  hole,  and  a  free  dinner. 

Are  these  upstanding  men  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession influenced  by  this  entertainment?  After 
one  of  the  golf  tournaments  in  Bergen  County,  N. 
J.,  sales  of  Pfizer  drug  products  rose  42  percent  in 
the  next  few  weeks — -compared  to  a  2  percent  in- 
crease in  nearby  Essex  County,  where  no  tourna- 
ment was  held. 

Drug  Industry  Influence 

Louis  Lasagna,  M.  D.,  co-editor  of  the  JOUR- 
NAL OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES  and  professor  of 
medicine  and  pharmacology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  says  the  drug  industry  has  greater  in- 
fluence on  medical  practice  than  all  the  post-grad- 
uate courses  for  doctors,  medical  meetings,  and 
published  information  put  together. 

The  effect  of  the  drug  companies'  mail  adver- 
tising, TV  shows,  movies,  salesmen,  and  lavish  en- 
tertainment is  that  more  physicians  prescribe 
drugs  by  brand  name.  As  the  brand  names  multi- 
ply each  year  so  do  the  bottles  that  line  the  drug- 
gists' shelves.  The  cost  of  this  inventory  and  the 
planned  obsolescence  of  last  year's  'wonder  drugs' 
result  in  soaring  prescription  costs. 

Can  the  drug  industry  purge  its  own  house? 
Lasagna  doubts  it.  He  told  the  ST.  LOUIS  DIS- 
PATCH, 'Drug  houses  feel  they  hove  to  come  out 
with  new  products  —  or  new  combinations  and 
forms  of  old  products — to  make  it  appear  they  ore 
on  their  toes.' 

Besides,  it  pays  off:  Parke  Davis  &  Company 
profits  in  1958  were  32c  of  every  sales  dollar;  Up- 
john 28c.  In  1957  Abbot  Laboratories  had  22c 
profits  on  every  sales  dollar;  Pfizer,  33c;  Smith, 
Kine  &  French,  35c.  [All  figures  are  pre-tax  pro- 
fits.] 

In  1955  the  drug  makers  asked  the  University 
of  Chicago's  National  Opinion  Research  Center  to 
examine  public  attitudes.  Did  people  'blame  them 
for  the  high  cost  of  drugs?'  The  answer  was  a  com- 


forting, 'No.' 

The  Center  discovered  that  38  percent  of  the 
people  thought  prescription  costs  were  much  too 
high,  and  28  percent  thought  they  were  somewhat 
high.  Most  of  these  people,  however,  didn't  blame 
anyone  in  particular.  Among  those  who  did,  the 
retail  pharmacist  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
blamed  than  the  drug  manufacturer. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  American  people  are  being 
standardized,  homogenized,  hypnotized,  and  steri- 
lized by  professional  persuaders  so  that  they  can 
be  more  thoroughly  victimized  for  a  fast  buck. 
There  can  be  no  effective  medical  protection  in  a 
Price  System. 

Not  only  is  the  Price  System  unable  to  distrib- 
ute abundance:  it  is  also  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quate medical  protection.  The  solution  to  this  di- 
lemma is  neither  financial  nor  political.  It  must  be 
accomplished  with  the  installation  of  a  functional, 
technologically  operated  social  mechanism,  where- 
in the  highest  degree  of  medical  protection  and 
good  health  can  and  will  be  one  of  the  major  ob- 
jectives. Good  health  can  be  defined  as  a  state  of 
complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being 
and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease  and  in- 
firmity. Sickness  in  the  Price  System  is  good  busi- 
ness for  the  medical  and  drug  profession. 

So  let's  face  it  and  work  for  and  demand  the  in- 
stallation of  a  functional  society — a  Technate. 

Fred  F.  Botts,  12247-3 

[Statistics  quoted  from  'Remedies  and  Rackets' 
by  James  Cook.] 


THE   DANGER   OF  THINKING 

Thinking  is  a  dangerous  business  according  to 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  and  formerly  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Speaking  before  a  San  Fran- 
cisco audience,  in  reference  to  the  danger  of 
thinking,  he  said:  'This  activity — thinking — is  not 
very  popular.  Sometimes  it  seems  next  to  impos- 
sible —  in  the  United  States.  One  trouble  with 
thinking  is  that  it  leads  to  criticism.  A  person  who 
thinks  is  one  who  dislikes  falsehood.  And  since  it 
it  impossible  to  dislike  falsehood  and  never  say 
anything  about  it,  it  is  impossible  to  think  and 
never  say  anything  controversial.' 

— WO  I  Area  News 
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Comments  On  The  News 


BRITAIN   REMAINS   CONSERVATIVE 

The  British  election  returned  to  power  the  Con- 
servative [private  enterprise]  Government  of  Har- 
old Macmillan.  The  precarious  status  quo  in  Bri- 
tain, in  view  of  any  proposed  alternative,  remains 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  British  voters. 
The  Labour  Party,  in  trying  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise among  all  the  dissident  elements  of  British 
economics  and  politics,  had  nothing  exciting  to 
offer  the  voters — hardly  anything  more  than  a 
different  set  of  candidates  for  office.  Britain's 
only  long-term  solution  to  its  economic  dilemma 
is  a  revolutionary  re-design  of  its  physical  opera- 
tions, its  social  structure,  and  its  politico-economic 
system  to  reduce  physical  costs,  to  eliminate  toil 
and  waste,  and  to  establish  internal  self-suffi- 
ciency. Until  such  a  program  is  envisioned  in  Bri- 
tain, the  voters  will  have  only  a  choice  between 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  on  election  day  — 
all  the  same  as  the  U.S.A. 


SUMMITS   AND    SUB-SUMMITS 

It  is  assumed  that  if  the  heads  of  Russia,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States  get  together 
for  a  talk  it  will  be  a  summit  meeting.  If  Khrush- 
chev meets  with  Macmillan,  Eisenhower,  or  De- 
Gaulle  separately  it  is  only  a  friendly  chat  [may- 
be]. If  Khrushchev  is  omitted  and  the  three  West- 
ern heads  meet  together  it  is  a  'little  summit' 
meeting.  In  this  'summitry,'  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  weak  position  of  tying  its  fortunes  to  a 
'unified  program'  of  the  Western  alliance  [which 
also  includes,  ex-officio.  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Greese,  et  al].  Before  the  U.S.  can  come 
to  any  agreement,  it  must  first  beseech,  bribe,  or 
bully  its  allies  into  choosing  the  same  course  as 
we  want;  in  this  instance,  a  continuation  of  the 
Cold  War.  One  obstacle  at  the  moment  is  De- 
Gaulle;  buying  his  acquiescence  is  like  buying  a 
new  car — it  isn't  the  list  price  that  hurts  so  much 
as  all  those  extras  that  have  to  be  bought  one  by 
one.  The  U.S.  would  just  as  soon  forget  all  about 
a  summit  meeting  and  proceed  with  aggravating 
the  Cold  War  without  such  delaying  complications. 
But   Britain  seems  eager  for  peace  and   France   is 


playing  coy.  As  a  consequence,  the  U.S.  is  being 
forced  into  a  summit  meeting  against  its  official 
desires,  partly  to  cajole  Macmillan,  partly  to  keep 
a  tether  on  DeGaulle,  and  partly  to  kid  the  allied 
and  neutralist  nations  that  the  Truman  Doctrine 
was  really  a  Dove  of  Peace  in  disguise. 


THE  ■Fix- 
Perhaps  the  American  public  is  a  little  annoyed 
by  the  revelation  that  certain  of  its  favorite  TV 
programs  have  been  'fixed';  but  it  has  no  reason 
to  be  shocked.  This  behavior  is  strictly  in  line  with 
our  general  national  policy  and  established  social 
custom.  The  government  sponsors  deception  and 
'the  fix'  in  many  of  its  activities;  so,  why  shouldn't 
our  institutions  and  individuals  do  likewise — par- 
ticularly entertainment  and  publicity  agencies, 
which  have  never  been  noted  for  their  honesty  any- 
way. It  is  general  knowledge  that  professional 
wrestling  matches  are  usually  fixed,  and  as  for  ad- 
vertising and  publicity  ballyhoo — hah! 

Our  government  promotes  many  hoaxes,  among 
them:  the  fantasy  that  the  puppet  regime  on  Tai- 
wan [Formosa]  is  the  government  of  China;  the 
insistence  that  the  capital  of  China  be  called  'Pei- 
ping'  [an  obsolete  Japanese  name]  rather  than 
'Peking,'  the  name  used  by  the  rest  of  the  world; 
the  continued  recognition  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  as  sovereign  nations;  the  State  Depart- 
ment claim  that  the  little  state  of  Laos  is  being 
invaded  from  without  by  communist  forces;  the 
insistence  that  our  Hydrogen  Bomb  and  missile 
build-up  is  for  strictly  peaceful  purposes;  the  blam- 
ing of  Russia  for  starting  the  Cold  War;  the  illu- 
sion that  the  people  of  America  are  living  in  a 
'democracy'  with  'liberty  and  justice  for  all';  the 
listing  of  Saudi-Arabia,  Greece,  Portugal,  Colom- 
bia, and  South  Korea  among  the  'free'  nations  of 
the  world.  Our  government  is  not  above  'fixing' 
the  vote  in  the  United  Nations  [the  attempted 
election  of  Turkey  instead  of  Poland  to  the  Secur- 
ity Council,  for  example],  or  meddling  in  the  in- 
ternal elections  of  foreign  countries,  or  using  the 
military  forces  to  protect  the  resource  grabs  of 
American    private    enterprise    operations.    So    why 
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should  anyone  in  America  get  excited  over  dis- 
closures of  dishonesty,  immorality,  and  crooked 
games?  Wherever  there  is  money  being  slopped 
around,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  'fix.'  It  is  part  of  the 
System. 


BIG   SECRET   IS   NO   SECRET 

The  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  magazine  has 
just  published  an  interview  with  the  late  George  C. 
Marshall  which  is  purported  to  disclose  the  big 
secret  that,  when  the  U.  S.  dropped  the  atomic 
bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  they  were  the 
only  two  such  bombs  we  had  at  the  time.  But  that 
is  not  the  secret  it  would  appear  to  have  been  from 
this  ballyhoo.  The  same  'secret'  was  revealed  [per- 
haps not  for  the  first  time]  as  early  as  1948  by 
the  British  scientist  and  writer  P.  M.  S.  Blackett  in 
his  book,  'Military  and  Political  Consequences  of 
Atomic  Energy'  [American  edition  retitled,  'Fear, 
War,  and  The  Bomb'].  [Reviewed  in  the  North- 
west Technocrat,  October,  1950.] 

Blackett  claimed,  further,  that  the  real  purpose 
in  dropping  the  Bombs  at  that  time  was  partly  to 
close  out  the  Japanese  War  before  the  Russians 
entered  it  [in  accordance  with  prior  agreement] 
and  closed  it  out  for  us,  and  partly  to  impress  upon 
the  Russans  that  the  U.  S.  had  a  super-invincible 
weapon.  The  Japanese  already  were  virtually 
beaten  and  ready  to  surrender  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  As  it  was,  the  Russians  in  two 
weeks  of  fighting  against  the  Japanese  overran 
more  Japanese  territory  than  the  Western  Allies 
had  done  in  over  three  years  of  warfare. 


FIRST  CONQUEST  OF  THE   MOON 

Luniks  II  and  III  have  made  exploratory  ad- 
vances in  man's  quest  for  knowledge  about  the 
Moon.  Lunik  II,  in  making  a  direct  hit  on  a  pre- 
specified  area  of  the  Moon,  and  Lunik  III,  in  pass- 
ing near  and  photographing  the  back  side  of  the 
Moon,  have  proven  that  the  Soviets  have  superior- 
ity in  rocket  research  and  achievement.  This  su- 
periority presumably  includes  the  capability  for 
long-range  bombing  of  targets  on  this  earth,  al- 
though the  proponents  of  World-War- II I -at-any- 
price  dispute  such  imputations.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
time  when   the   Cold   War   'thinking'   of  the  West 


eagerly  anticipated  an  American  conquest  of  the 
Moon,  in  which  event  the  U.S.A.  would  claim  sov- 
ereignty over  its  territory  and  develop  it  as  a  mili- 
tary base  from  which  to  annihilate  the  Reds.  Now 
we  con  anticipate  that  the  same  'thinking'  will  be 
in  favor  of  declaring  that  the  Moon  be  made  a 
'free  territory'  open  to  all  nations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  non-military  objectives. 

— ^Techno  Critic 


FINGERTIP    LOADING    OF   LOGS 
DEMONSTRATED  AT   MEET   HERE 

Fingertip  loading  of  12-ton  logs  was  demon- 
strated when  a  325-year-old  double  peeler  block 
was  hoisted  and  dipped  in  salute  to  the  Pacific 
Logging  Congress  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  re- 
cently. 

The  50th  anniversary  meeting  opened  in  con- 
junction with  a  gigantic  machinery  show,  billed  as 
'The  most  valuable  display  of  logging  equipment 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress.' 

International  Harvester,  using  a  35,000-pound 
crawler  tractor  valued  at  $1  a  pound,  staged  the 
salute  to  the  Congress. 

Operating  engineer  Gordon  Mummey,  18513- 
66th  Ave.  W.,  Lynnwood,  took  the  controls  for  the 
fingertip  demonstration  of  a   logging  grapple. 

Easily  lifted  and  deftly  maneuvered  was  a  16- 
foot  butt  of  old  growth  Douglas  fir,  hoisted  like  a 
sentinel  amid  a  5-million-dollar  array  of  log  pro- 
duction  machinery  outside  the  Auditorium. 

Equipment  on  public  display  ranged  from  the 
smallest  modern  lightweight  fellers'  wedge  to  huge 
rubber-tired  and  track-equipped  earth-moving  and 
log-handling  machinery. 

Other  mechanical  and  automotive  phases  of  the 
logging  business  were  evident  in  highly-specialized 
new  equipment. 

A  pre-show  attention-getter  was  a  portable  steel 
spar  tree  for  use  in  high-lead  logging. 

— Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 
[See  picture  on  front  cover] 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


CHINESE    PLAN    YELLOW    RIVER 
NAVIGATION    JOB 

HONGKONG — Plans  to  transform  China's  mighty  Yellow 
River  into  a  "water  staircase"  by  which  500-ton  ships  even- 
tually will  be  able  to  travel  nearly  2,000  miles  inland  were 
reported  by  the  New  China  News  Agency. 

In  a  progress  report  from  Chengchow,  on  the  river's  middle 
reaches,  the  agency  said  this  vast  project  is  due  for  com- 
pletion this  year. 

It  is  one  of  six  major  projects  and  30,000  minor  ones 
throughout  the  river  basin. 

Ultimately,  when  all  plans  have  been  completed,  seagoing 
vessels  will  be  able  to  sail  through  a  chain  of  reservoirs  to 
the   city  of   Lanchow,    1,900   miles  from  the   river  mouth. 

— Seattle  Times 

RUSS  TO   SURPASS   GRAND   COULEE 

CHICAGO — The  Russians  are  building  a  power  plant  with 
nearly  twice  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the  Grand  Coulee,  this 
nation's  largest  hydroelectric  plant,  the  head  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  said. 

Maj.  Gen.  E.  C.  Itschner  said  the  Soviets  are  planning  a 
hydroelectric  plant  with  a  capacity  greater  than  the  total  of 
all  the  power  plants  at  all  the  dams  ever  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Itschner  told  the  fifth  national  Military-Industrial  Confer- 
ence that  'the  Soviets  are  making  phenomenal  gains  in  liydro- 
electric  development.' 

He  said  they  have  under  construction  at  Bratsk,  on  the 
Angara  River  in  Central  Siberia,  a  plant  which  will  have  a 
3,600,000  kilowatt  capacity.  In  contrast,  he  said,  our  largest — 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River — has  1,974,000 
kilowatt  capacity. 

— Seattle    Post-Intelligencer 

CHINESE    DAM   WILL   OUTSTRIP 
GRAND    COULEE 

MOSCOW — An  American  expert,  Michael  W.  Straus,  said 
yesterday  he  was  told  by  Soviet  engineers  that  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  building  a  dam  on  the  Yangtse  River  with  a  25,- 
000,000-kilowatt  capacity,  or  more  than  12  times  that  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  in  the  United  States. 

Straus  is  a  former  assistant  secretary  of  the  interior  and 
United  States  commissioner  of  reclamation. 

— Seattle  Times 

— Technocracy  has  for  many  years  had  the  design  for  a 
Continental  Hydrology  System.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  North  American  Continent  are  so  situated  that  they 
provide  the  greatest  opportunity  existing  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  for  hydroelectric  development,  an  inland  trans- 
portation system,  and  conservation  of  vi^ater  resources. 
We  are  being  out-done  not  only  in  rocketry  but,  of  more 
importance  in  hydrological  development  as  virell,  because 
vte  don't  have  a  social  control  vt'ith  sense  enough  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  a  functional  plan. 


THE    FARMER'S    PLIGHT 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  brought  in 
some  bad  news  from  the  farm  front  last  week:  Agricultural 
income  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  was  down  a  disturbing 
$1   billion  more  than  had  been  expected. 

Originally  net  farm  income  for  the  third  quarter  had  been 
pegged  at  $10.5  billion,  in  itself  a  drop  of  20  per  cent  from 
last  year.  But  because  of  lower  prices  for  farm  products  and 
rising  costs  to  the  farmers,  the  adjusting  figure  came  in  at  $9.5 
billion.  And  although  some  recovery  was  expected  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  the  long-range  outlook  was  for  a  further  decline  next 
year. 

— Newsweek 


MACHINERY   TO    REDUCE    LABOR 

All  the  big  farm-machinery  manufacturers  are  developing 
machines  that  will  enable  one  man  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  har- 
vest more  grain  in  fewer  hours.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
what  they  can  do.  John  Deere  of  Moiine,  III.,  will  offer  next 
spring  what  it  calls  'the  biggest  pickup  plow  ever  produced.' 
It  has  eight  bottoms,  each  measuring  16  inches.  With  this  it 
will    put   on   the    market   a    new    10-ton    rubber-tired   farm   tractor. 

This  is  not  the  biggest  tractor  ever,  but  it  is  exceptional, 
the  Deere  people  say,  in  that  it  is  designed  to  use,  not  drawn 
equipment,  but  fully-integrated  parts.  It  is  powered  by  a  diesel 
engine  which  develops  218  horsepower,  a  giant  in  comparison 
with  the  usual  75  horsepower  engine  found  in  conventional 
large  farm  tractors,  says  Deere.  Despite  its  size,  the  new 
tractor  can  be  driven  over  the  highway.  In  field  tests  made 
with  it  recently  an  operator  covered  19  acres  per  hour  for 
certain  operations. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 

— More  human  labor  goes  down  the  drain. 

INJURY  LIST  IN   HIGH   SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS    HIGH 

MADISON,  Wis. — High-school  athletic  programs  resulted 
in  injuries  to  7,100  pupils  in  Wisconsin  during  the  1958-59 
school  year. 

State  Medical  Society  figures,  based  on  insurance  claims, 
showed  football  accounted  for  3,984,  or  more  than  64  percent 
of  the  total.  Basketball  added  1,184  to  the  injured  list,  wrest- 
ling 401,  track  271,  and  baseball   194. 

— Seattle  Times 


FARMS   PRODUCE  MORE  WITH   LESS 
MANHOURS 

WASHINGTON — Agriculture  used  fewer  man  hours  of  work 
last  year  than  in  more  than  50  years. 

Yet  farm  output  was  24  percent  above  the  1947-59  average 
and  9  percent  above   1956  and   1957. 

Reporting  this,  the  agriculture  department  estimated  that 
II  billion  103  million  man  hours  of  work  were  used  in  1958 
compared  with    II    billion  379  million  the  year  before,    16  billion 
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833   million    10  years  be-fore  and  23   billion  356  million  30  years 
before. 

'Farm  output  per  manhour  in  1958  was  more  thon  four  times 
as  high  as  before  World  War  I  and  almost  three  times  as  high 
as  during  the  years  immediately  prior  to  World  War  11.'  the 
department  said  in  a  report  on  changes  in  farm  production  and 
efficiency. 

The  report  said  that  during  1958,  each  form  worker  in  the 
United  States  produced,  on  the  average,  enough  food,  fiber  and 
tobacco  to  supply  himself  and  about  22  other  persons.  This 
was  almost  six  times  the  number  of  persons  supplied  by  each 
farm  worker  in  1820.  The  department  said  about  a  half  of  this 
increase  came  in  the  last  15  years. 

The  report  said  the  increases  in  farm  machinery  on  U.  S. 
farms  between  April  I,  1950,  and  January  I,  1959,  included: 
Field  tractors  40  percent,  motor  trucks  39,  grain  combines  48, 
cornpickers  67,  pickup  hay  balers  211  and  field  storage  har- 
vesters 226. 

'Improved  technology  both  on  and  off  the  farm,  has  en- 
abled farmers  to  produce  increasing  quantities  of  farm  prod- 
ucts with  a  decreasing  number  of  workers,'  said  the  report. 

'As  a  result,  our  increasing  populotion  has  continued  to  be 
well  fed  and  well  clothed.' 

— Associated  Press 


RUSSIANS   REPORT  2-CROP   POTATOES 

MOSCOW — Potatoes  that  make  two  crops  a  year  have 
been  developed  by  plant-breeders  in  Tadzhikistan,  Tass  news 
agency  said  recently.  Local  tubers  were  crossed  with  South 
American  potatoes,  the  report  said. 

— Seattle  Times 


NEW   PRODUCTS   DUE   FOR   HOMES 

CHICAGO — Amazing  new  products  are  on  the  way  for 
Americans. 

Among  them  are  an  oven  that  bakes  cookies  in  190  sec- 
onds; paint  that  kills  insects  touching  any  surface  painted  with 
it;  and  push-button  telephones  to  replace  the  conventional  dial 
phones. 

Best  news  of  all  for  American  housewives:  an  automatic 
floor  scrubber  that  scrubs,  rinses  and  dries  the  kitchen  by  re- 
mote control. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

— More  gadgets  to  sell  to  the  consumer  on  credit. 


PORT    HANDLES    MORE    IMPORTS 
THAN    EXPORTS 

Waterborne  imports  moving  through  Seattle's  port  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  last  year  exceeded  exports,  reversing  a 
situation  that  had  existed  for  several  years,  the  Marine  Ex- 
change reported  recently. 

Imports  amounted  to  966,569  short  tons,  while  exports  were 
686,838.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1958,  imports  totaled  568,- 
918  tons  and  exports  702,381. 

The  total  tonnage  for  both  imports  and  exports  last  year 
was    1,653,407    tons,    an    increase    over    I958's    1,272,299. 

— Seattle  Times 

— Since  technology  has  been  introduced  into  the  'backward' 
countries  they  have  become  marketing  nations  instead  of 
markets  for  our  produce 


MONEY   CHANGER 

An  electronic  brain  for  vending  machines,  which  recognizes 
and  accepts  $1  and  $5  bills  and  makes  change,  has  been  in- 
troduced by  National  Rejectors,  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  The  brain, 
which  accepts  coins  and  bills  in  any  combination  up  to  $9, 
rings  up  the  total  received,  deducts  the  price  of  the  vending 
machine  products  purchased,  and  returns  the  correct  change  in 
coins  and  folding  money.  It  identifies  a  bill  by  electronically 
'reading'  its  characteristic  ink  pattern  and  rejects  foreign, 
counterfeit,  or  different  denomination  currency. 

— Newsweek 

— Retail  clerks  can  also  be  replaced  by  machines. 
VOICE-WRITER    IS    DEVELOPED    BY   JAPANESE 

KYOTO,  Japan — Prof.  Kenichi  Maeda  says  he  has  devel- 
oped the  world's  first  voice-writer,  an  instrument  that  reported- 
ly transforms  speech  into  type-written  Roman  letters  instan- 
taneously. 

For  six  years,  Maeda  has  headed  a  group  of  researchers  at 
Kyoto  University's  Electronics  Department  in  developing  the 
machine.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  I.  Analyzes  differ- 
ences between  vowels  and  consonants,  2.  Changes  vowel-con- 
sonant combinations  into  soundwave  signals,  and  3.  Transforms 
the   signals   into   electric  waves   and  then    into   letter  codes. 

— Seattle  Times 

— Proving  that  no  nation  has  a  monopoly  on  brains. 


AUTOMATION   CUTS    INSPECTION   JOB 

DENVILLE,  N.  J. — It  used  to  take  a  2-man  crew  ten  days 
of  trudging  across  hills,  fields  and  swamps  to  check  out  132 
miles  of  high-voltage  transmission  lines  for  the  New  Jersey 
Power  &  Light  Co. 

Now  one  man  does  the  job  in  less  than  five  hours,  without 
getting  aching  muscles  and  tired  feet.  The  company  bought  a 
helicopter  and  a  tape-recorder. 

— Associated  Press 


REPORT   SHOWS   STATE   MENTAL   CASES 
INCREASE 

OLYMPIA — The  demand  for  state  care  of  mentally  retarded 
persons  is  increasing  at  a  rate  double  that  of  Washington's 
population    growth,    a    statistical    study   disclosed    today. 

The  report,  released  by  the  Institutions  Department,  indi- 
cated that  the  demand  for  services  of  state  schools  will  in- 
crease by  an  average  of  140  children,  or  four  percent,  a  year 
until  1965.  The  state's  population  is  increasing  at  a  rate  less 
than  two  percent  annually. 

The  report  said  that  as  of  last  June  30,  waiting  lists  for 
care  in  the  state's  four  schools  for  mentally  retarded  persons 
totaled  82  1,  including  685  on  active  lists.  These  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  3,51  I    persons  confined  to  the  schools. 

The  state  planned  to  increase  school  capacity  by  750  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1961.  The  bulk  of  the 
expansion,    510    beds,   was   to    be    at    Fircrest   School    in    Seattle. 

But  the  state  report  said  that  with  an  anticipated  growth 
of  waiting  lists  prior  to  completion  of  the  expansion,  there 
still  will  be  an  active  waiting  list  of  274  after  the  new  facilities 
are  filled. 

— Seattle   Post-Intelligencer 

— It  seems  we  have  more  concern   for  the  mentally  incom- 
petent than  we  do  for  the  mentally  competent. 

— Compiled  by  Delphine  Bowlby,  12247-3 
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The  Tree  Crusher,  a  self-propelled  land-clearing  machine.  It  is  powered  by  a  Diesel  engine 
coupled  directly  to  generators  which  supply  electricity  to  motors  at  all  points  of  power  appli- 
cation. Each  roller  is  driven  separately  and  steering  is  done  electrically.  Controls  are  simple 
and  the  oil-electric  drive  permits  smooth  flow  of  power  in  hilly  or  rough  terrain. 

— Photos  courtesy  of  R.  G.  LeTourneau,  Inc. 

Planned  Devastation 


rpHE  TREE  CRUSHER/  a  new  power  machine 
^  developed  by  R.  G.  LeTourneau  Inc.,  presents  a 
significant  challenge  to  our  collective  social  intel- 
ligence. According  to  the  company's  estimates,  it 
can  clear  rough  and  wooded  land  for  about  $3.50 
an  acre,  and  at  a  rate  of  between  three  and  four 
acres  per  hour.  This  compares  with  costs  of  $9  to 


$12  per  acre  for  the  same  job  done  with  bulldoz- 
ers, dynamite,  and  other  conventional  methods. 

In  round  figures,  the  new  'portable'  model  built 
especially  for  the  U.  S.  is  37  ft.  long  and  12  ft. 
high,  and  has  two  rollers  which  are  12  ft.  wide  and 
5  ft.  in  diameter.  It  weighs  a  little  over  47  tons 
and,    because    it    is   electrically   powered   and   con- 
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trolled,     its    operator    needs    only    to    manipulate 
simple  electric  switches. 

A  larger  model  crusher  previously  built  by  Le- 
Tourneau  and  sent  to  Africa  and  South  America 
is  for  big  operations  and  weighs  about  three  times 
as  much.  In  those  areas,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  there  are  enormous  populations  of  ill- 
nourished  or  starving  people  such  machines  could 
conceivably  prove  literally  to  be  lifesavers,  by  mak- 
ing possible  the  opening  up  of  vast  areas  formerly 
impossible  of  cultivation  for  want  of  such  technolo- 
gical equipment  and  power.  Here  in  North  Amer- 
ica there  is  no  such  problem:  our  problem  is  how 
to  control,  distribute  and  use  an  already  existing 
abundance  of  food  and  fibers. 

A  Technical  Accomplishment 

Technically,  this  new  tool  is  a  wonderful  accom- 
plishment. If,  and  whenever,  such  land  areas  need 
to  be  cleared,  then  certainly  it  is  well  that  the  job 
be  done  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  energy, 
and  resources.  Where  such  conditions  exist,  with 
actual  starvation  due  to  a  genuine  scarcity  of  food, 
doubtless  a  crash  program  is  needed  to  put  new 
lands  into  production.  Another  example  of  such  an 
operation  is  the  deep-rooted  grasslands  of  Central 
India  which  were  mode  available  for  farming 
through  use  of  enormous  high-powered  plows  that 
could  plow  to  depths  of  six  feet  or  more. 

We  don't  need  to  point  out  the  great  difference 
between  such  new  methods  and  the  way  our  primi- 
tive forests  were  removed,  tree  by  tree  with  axes 
and  cross-cut  saws,  in  order  to  make  farms  and 
homes  for  the  first  white  settlers.  Theirs  was  a 
labor  of  necessity,  and  they  had  only  the  one 
source  of  energy — their  own  muscle  power  plus  a 
few  animals.  The  attendant  waste  of  most  of  the 
timber  was  unavoidable. 

Today  the  situation  is  very  different;  not  only 
from  the  energy  angle,  since  now  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  determine  some  specific  need  for  applied 
power  and  a  machine  can  be  designed  that  will  do 
the  work,  irrespective  of  the  size  or  scope  of  the 
operation.  Now  it  behooves  us  to  stop  and  consider 
the  uses  to  which  such  equipment  as  this  Tree 
Crusher  will  be  put  in  this  country,  and  by  whom 
it  is  to  be  used. 

'Prime  need  here,'  says  Mr.  LeTourneau,  speak- 
ing of  the  new  'small'  model,  'is  for  a  machine 
large  enough  to  clear  the  land,  but  small  enough 
to  be  easily  transported  from  one  job  location  to 
the  next.'  Result  is  that  the  present  model  has 
been  designed  so  compactly  that  it  can  be  shipped 


completely    assembled    except    for    a    'push    beam 
bumper'  which  is  easily  and  quickly  removed. 

In  operation,  the  diesel-electric  behemoth  'at- 
tacks the  unproductive  forest,  pushing  the  trees  to 
the  ground  and  literally  smashing  them  into  splin- 
ters with  its  heavy,  blade-studded  roller.  The  de- 
stroyed trees  and  other  vegetation  thus  become  a 
compressed  mat  which  can  be  burned  in  place  as 
soon  as  sun  and  air  have  dried  the  material.  An- 
other 'advantage'  of  the  400-horsepower  machine 
is  that  its  weight  and  cutting  blades  offer  a  high 
percentage  of  root-kill.' 

It  was  revealed  that  an  experimental  test  model 
already  has  been  pitted  against  'unproductive 
scrub  forests'  in  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi — 
'successfully  reclaiming  the  land  for  useful  pur- 
poses.' In  North  Carolina,  working  under  'rough 
conditions  such  as  30  percent  slopes,'  the  Tree 
Crusher  averaged  an  acre  of  land  cleared  every  21 
minutes.  On  level  cut-over  areas  with  heavy  hard- 
wood stands,  the  average  was  an  acrea  every  17 
minutes.  In  Mississippi,  where  conditions  happened 
to  be  less  adverse,  production  was  even  higher. 

Thus,  in  the  hands  of  anyone  with  the  skill  to 
push  the  right  buttons,  this  monster  machine  is 
capable  of  completely  destroying  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  the  protective  growth  it  has  taken  nature 
decades  or  centuries  to  produce.  To  the  'owner' 
of  the   land   this  new  growth   is  'unproductive'  be- 


Two  field  engineers  stand  dwarfed  beside  the  mammoth  machine 
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cause  it  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Mr.  Le  Tour- 
neau  stresses  the  fact  that  the  trees  and  other 
growth  now  occupying  these  'wasted'  lands  in  the 
deep  South  are  suitable  for  neither  lumber  nor 
pulpwood.  'However,  after  present  unproductive 
forests  have  been  smashed  by  the  Tree  Crusher 
and  burned,  the  land  becomes  valuable  for  re- 
forestation, pastures,  reservoirs,  agriculture,  and 
other  uses.'  Thus  the  Tree  Crusher  is  proposed  as 
'a  practical  solution  to  the  millions  of  U.  S.  acres 
now  lying  wasted  under  scrub  forests,  in  almost 
every  state.' 

[In  response  to  our  inquiry,  a  letter  from  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Company  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  stated 
that  they  were  not  using  any  of  the  Tree  Crushers, 
and  that  a  check  with  LeTourneau  distributors  in 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  area  revealed  that  to  date 
none  of  the  machines  are  in  operation  in  the  west- 
ern United  States.  We  were  told  the  machine  is 
manufactured  primarily  for  export  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  South  America,  with  some  few  models  in 
use  in  the  southern  United  States.] 

Profit  Is  Primary  Objective 

Under  Price  System  operation,  needless  to  say, 
the  primary  objective  in  the  making  of  this  or  any 
other  machine  is  the  profit  to  be  made  in  their 
production.  Further  profits  will  accrue  to  the  com- 
panies owning  or  operating  the  machines,  since  no 
ordinary  land  owner  could  afford  to  invest  in  them. 
Judging  by  usual  Price  System  procedures,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  so-called  'waste  land'  will 
be  bought  up  by  speculators,  cleared  for  a  few 
dollars  an  acre,  and  then  sold  at  high  prices  for 
any  use  that  can  be  trumped  up  to  give  it  'value.' 
The  fact  that  this  particular  big  machine  is  de- 
signed so  that  it  can  readily  be  transported  from 
job  to  job  in  different  locations  shows  that  there 
is  no  corresponding  designed  pattern  for  its  use — 
no  over-all  survey  and  determination  of  the  need 
for  clearing  more  land. 

Considering  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  big 
lumber  barons  of  the  past  century  as  they  ruth- 
lessly denuded  the  watersheds  and  laid  waste  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  that  should  never  have  been 
put  under  the  plow,  with  the  consequent  floods 
and  erosion,  one  must  seriously  question  why  the 
same  sort  of  thing  should  again  be  allowed  on  this 
Continent.  Any  operation  that  has  such  a  tremen- 
dous potentiality  for  destruction  and  devastation 
as  this  sort  of  land  clearing  project  certainly 
should    not    be    undertaken    without    a    thoroughly 


demonstrated  need  and  an  overall  survey  of  its 
application.  Reforestation,  pastures,  and  reservoirs 
may  be  worthwhile  objectives  and  undoubtedly 
are  needed  in  many  places.  But,  they  should  be 
developed  only  on  the  basis  of  planned  scientific 
management  on  a  Continental  scale,  with  the  wel- 
fare and  survival  of  the  entire  population  the  ulti- 
mate aim.  Certainly  '30  percent  grades'  should 
not  be  denuded  of  protective  covering  growths 
without  very  serious  consideration  by  experts  in 
Continental  planning. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  has  the  ability  to 
change  its  environment.  He  is  also  the  only  crea- 
ture with  the  intelligence  to  develop  forces  capable 
of  accomplishing  his  own  destruction,  and  with  the 
stupidity  to  do  it. 

Instead  of  developing  more  farms,  we  need  to 
retire  large  areas  of  marginal  farm  lands  and 
throw  them  back  into  the  public  domain  for  scien- 
tific management  as  forest  and  grazing  lands  and 
for  purposes  of  public  recreation.  This,  together 
with  a  planned  Continental  Hydrology  and  a  scien- 
tific redesigning  of  our  entire  form  operation  sys- 
tem as  proposed  by  Technocracy  Inc.,  is  the  only 
way  we  can  insure  our  continued  existence  on  this 
Continent. 

— Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3 


AUTOMATION    COMES 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich. — A  team  of  experts, 
after  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  state's  economy,  said 
Michigan  must  develop  100,000  new  jobs  a  year 
tor  the  next  decade  of  it  is  to  overcome  its  No.  1 
economic  problem — unemployment. 

With  the  state  population  expected  to  reach  10 
million  by  1970,  some  3,800,000  jobs  must  be 
available  if  there  is  to  be  full  employment,  their 
report  stated. 

Authors  of  the  report  are  Prof.  William  Haber 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  department  of  eco- 
nomics; Eugene  McKean,  economic  project  direc- 
tor for  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment 
Research  at  Kalamazoo;  and  Dr.  Harold  C.  Taylor, 
director  of  the  Upjohn  Institute. 

4-  t-  t- 

Their  report  on  'What's  Ahead  for  Michigan' 
was  made  public  at  the  Michigan  Municipal 
League  convention   here.    It   represents    18   months 
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of  work  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  Upjohn  In- 
stitute. 

Shifts  in  defense  work,  decentralization  of  the 
automobile  industry  and  automation  have  taken  a 
heavy  employment  toll  since  Michigan's  peak  em- 
ployment year  of  1953,  they  said.  By  mid- 1959 
when  the  rest  of  the  country  was  well  out  of  the 
1958  recession,  Michigan  lagged  behind.  Of  some 
8  million  persons  in  the  state  in  mid- 1959  only 
33.5  per  cent  were  at  work.  That  means,  the  re- 
port stated,  that  Michigan  right  now  needs  to  fill 
400,000  jobs  before  it  reaches  full  employment. 

With  such  a  handicap  and  with  another  1,100,- 
000  new  jobs  to  be  found  in  the  next  1  1  years, 
what  is  in  store  for  the  state? 

^  >4-  4- 

Prosperity,  say  the  authors  of  the  report,  if  the 
state  faces  up  to  the  cold  economic  facts,  gets 
down  and  studies  the  problems  and  takes  decisive 
action. 

'Michigan  has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
states  in  the  country  since  1940,'  Haber  said.  'And 
in  spite  of  the  controversy  over  its  economic  cli- 
mate and  fiscal  situation,  indications  are  that 
growth  will  continue.' 

However,  he  warned,  there  are  no  assurances 
that  with  continued  growth  new  jobs  will  be  pro- 
vided automatically.  He  said  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  study  to  explore  the  state's  assets  and  liabili- 
ties in  order  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done. 
*       jf       + 

The  authors  offered  no  single  cure-all.  Rather, 
they  suggested  a  program  of  widespread  action 
and  study. 

'The  whole  forecast  of  a  bright  future  for  Amer- 
icans,' they  said,  'depends  on  the  assumption  that, 
as  individuals,  business  firms,  communities,  states 
and  as  a  nation,  we  shall  continue  to  solve  our 
economic  problems  with  reasonable  success.' 

— Kalamazoo  Gazette 


To  The  Post- Intelligencer: 

The  nation  is  going  through  a  technological 
revolution  that  is  completely  changing  the  face  of 
industry.  Automation  is  upon  us.  The  end  result 
of  this  revolution  will  be  more  products  at  lower 
cost  to  the  buying  public  and  greater  benefits  to 
the  worker. 

But  the  short  term  effects  of  automation,  new 
moss    production   and   selling    techniques   and   the 


shift  to  different  kinds  of  products  ore  seriously 
disrupting  the  employment  picture  both  nationally 
and  here  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Nearly  all  industries  which  have  assigned  to 
machines  work  formerly  done  by  skilled  craftsmen 
are  using  fewer  and  fewer  employees.  The  result 
is  widespread  unemployment  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  enjoying  full  employment  of  our  entire 
work  force. 

As  an  example,  Boeing  Airplane  Company  has 
announced  that  its  massive  employment  cutback 
program  will  continue  well  into  1960.  The  same  is 
true  in  many  other  Washington  industries  and  agri- 
culture OS  well. 

With  that  picture  in  mind  we  suggest  a  Gov- 
ernor's council  or  commission,  with  members  from 
government,  labor,  industry  and  agriculture  to 
study  the  effects  of  automation  and  mechaniza- 
tion on  the  state's  economy  and  employment  pic- 
ture. On  this  commission  might  be  specialists  from 
the  fields  of  employment  security,  industrial  rela- 
tions, social  welfare,  mental  hygiene  and  educa- 
tion. 

We  suggest  that  the  task  of  this  committee  or 
commission  would  be  to  find  out  what  can  or 
should  be  done  to  make  the  transition  to  automa- 
tion as  painless  as  possible  and  as  beneficial  as 
possible  to  all  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

John  Sullivan,  President 

Aeronautical    Industrial   Dist.   Lodge  751 

— Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 

[Ed.  Note:  In  these  two  articles  one  sees  an 
unwarranted  assumption  about  the  future  outcome 
of  the  downward  trend  in  jobs,  that  somehow 
things  will  work  out;  and  a  plaintive  appeal  for 
someone  to  do  something  about  the  way  things 
are  not  working  out.  The  obvious  thing  is  that  the 
problem  is  Continental  in  scope.  Neither  faith  nor 
committees  will  change  the  trend  or  solve  the 
problem.  Technocracy  has  thoroughly  analyzed  the 
problem  and  has  the  answer.  To  state  it  simply,  we 
need  a  technological  re-design  of  North  America 
WITHOUT  the  Price  System.] 


Boeing  Airplane  Company  has  announced  the 
development  of  a  gas  turbine  engine  weighing 
325  pounds  that  will  produce  500  horsepower. 
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HOW  NOW,  AMERICA  ? 


Our  social  concepts  and  modes  of  thinking,  which  ore  kept  alive  by  our 
educational  system,  had  their  inception  in  the  pre-technological  era  and 
are  nullified  by  new  physical  factors  that  render  them  useless  and  even 
anti-social. 


TECHNOCRACY  INC.  has  compiled  for  you  the 
liffle  known  history  of  the  real  forces  behind  civi- 
lization. These  powers  determined  how  our  fore- 
fathers lived  in  the  past.  They  govern  our  lives  to- 
day. They  are  dictating  what  must  be  done  in  this 
postwar  era,  if  most  of  us  ore  to  live  at  all.  If  you 
wont  to  know  what  makes  the  real  noise  behind  all 
the  phony  horn  blowing  going  on,  let  TECHNOC- 
RACY acquaint  you  with  the  facts.  Here,  in  brief, 
is  what  you  will  discover: 

Starting  back  in  antiquity,  governed  by  the  fac- 
tors of  human  toil  and  a  handicraft,  agrarian 
method  of  existence,  there  has  been  gradually  de- 
veloped a  system  of  distribution  which  is  in  opera- 
tion at  this  very  moment  in  every  country  the  world 
over.  Conceived  and  nurtured  amid  conditions  of 
an  ever-present  scarcity,  it  was,  in  times  past,  the 
only  device  by  which  men  could  effect  the  distri- 
bution of  the  meager  amounts  of  goods  that  could 
be  produced  by  the  crude  implements  at  their 
command. 

The  Price  System  is  essentially  and  unalterably 
a  method  based  on  scarcity,  and  it  becomes  un- 
wieldy and  finally  completely  inoperative  when 
conditions  approach  abundance.  At  the  moment 
Americans  fully  realize  this  fact  they  will  find  the 
solution  to  their  problems  in  terms  of  reality  for 
the  first  time,  in  contrast  to  the  make-believe  con- 
ditions we  insist  upon  maintaining  for  ourselves 
by  selling  abroad,  giving  away,  plowing  under,  de- 
stroying, manufacturing  shoddy  merchandise,  and 
NOT  producing,  so  that  scarcity  can  be  preserved 
and  the  Price  System  retained. 

Let  us  define  the  Price  System.  A  Price  System 
is  any  social  system  whatsoever  that  effects  distri- 
bution by  barter  and  exchange  based  upon  com- 
modity valuation  and  generally  using  debt  tokens 
or  money.  Since  it  is  a  mercantile  system,  mercan- 
tile ethics  prevail.  The  highest  rewards  are  given 
those  who  can  out-buy,  out-sell,  out-exchange  and 
out-manipulate  their  competitors.  This  puts  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  exercise  of  the  lowest  instincts  of 


the  human  being.  These  might  be  listed  as  the 
mercenary  instinct  and  the  instinct  to  lie,  cheat, 
chisel,  steal  and  worse.  These  cardinal  rules  of  the 
Price  System  are;  Buy  low,  sell  high,  always  keep 
things  scarce.  It  is  plain  that  the  operating  rules  of 
the  Price  System  are  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator of  the  abilities,  intelligence  and  necessities 
of  mankind. 

These  are  the  results  of  this  type  of  social  op- 
eration : 

Five-sixths  of  our  original  U.  S.  forests  are 
gone.  The  Pacific  Coast  salmon  run,  at  one  time 
huge,  is  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Countless 
thousands  of  labor,  time  or  material  saving  de- 
vices are  nothing  but  buried  patents,  frozen  per- 
manently from  social  usage  to  protect  investments. 
Three  million  small-time  farmers  live  on  'subsis- 
tence' acreages,  unfit  for  homesites  or  for  cultiva- 
tion, in  a  state  of  existence  closely  resembling 
peonage.  The  public  debt,  national  and  local  [U. 
S.]  now  equals  a  total  of  $2,000  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  or  about  four  times  the  yearly 
income  of  those  in  the  lowest  income  brackets. 
The  condition  of  shelters  on  this  Continent  is  de- 
plorable. Less  than  one  percent  of  our  homes  ap- 
proach the  comfort,  beauty,  efficiency,  and  level 
of  safety  from  fire  compatible  with  our  material 
resources  and  our  engineering  ability.  For  the  most 
part  we  are  a  continent  of  shack  dwellers,  accept- 
ing hovels  where  homes  are  possible. 

Twenty  percent  of  our  original  crop  land  has 
been  ruined  for  further  cultivation  and  another  30 
percent  is  badly  damaged.  Our  most  productive 
mining  d'stricts  are  nearing  exhaustion.  Oil  and 
other  non-replaceable  resources  are  fast  disapoear- 
ing.  80  percent  of  the  American  people  are  wholly 
without  systematic  health  care  and  the  draft  rec- 
ord revealed  that  40  percent  of  our  young  men 
were  physically  unfit  for  military  duty.  There  are 
from  three  to  ten  million  illiterates  in  the  U.  S.  The 
president  of  Grinnel  College  claims  that  50  percent 
of  Americans  are  occupational   misfits.  Our  crime 
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record  is  the  world's  highest.  Railroad  wrecks  and 
automobile  collisions  are  regular  occurrences  de- 
spite knowledge  that  can  practically  eliminate 
them.  One  tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  population 
get  incomes  beyond  comprehension,  and  80  per- 
cent get  incomes  inadequate  for  normal,  healthful 
I'ving.  In  short,  the  Price  System  is  one  of  crime, 
insecurity,  disease,  waste,  poverty,  malnutrition, 
ignorance,  debt,  unemployment,  and  internal  strife. 

The  Price  System  is  fervently  and  militantly 
sponsored  by  politicians  and  the  largest  and  most 
influential  financial  and  business  institutions.  It 
requires  no  character  and  less  intelligence  to  fol- 
low this  old  path  of  social  progression  under  the 
guidance  of  such  illustrious  leadership. 

Despite  all  the  trumpeting  of  history,  the  first 
fundamental  alteration  in  the  base  of  society  came 
with  the  industrial  revolution.  This  new  path  is  op- 
posite and  opposed  to  the  old  path.  For  the  last  169 
years  North  America  has  been  following  both 
paths  of  social  progression  simultaneously.  In  addi- 
tion, is  has  developed  further  along  the  technologi- 
cal path  than  has  any  other  continental  area.  It 
has  gone  so  far  it  is  now  approaching  the  limits 
of  social  toleration  of  the  maladjustments  created 
by  this  double  progression. 

Definition  of  Teclinocracy 

If  Americans  fail  to  recognize  the  necessary 
factual  information  regarding  this  situation  and 
fail  to  make  suitable  preparations  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  transportation  turning, 
chaos  and  total  destruction  can  easily  be  the  re- 
sult. Few,  if  any  of  us,  will  live  through  a  complete 
cessation  of  our  highly  integrated  technological 
activities.  This  internal  crisis  transcends  in  impor- 
tance any  or  all  of  the  external  crises  yet  faced  by 
America.  It  is  for  this  reason  alone  that  Tech- 
nocracy bids  you  pause  and  consider  carefully  the 
two  paths  of  social  progression.  You  cannot  escape 
a  choice. 

Let  us  define  Technology.  Technology  is  the 
application  of  physical  lows  to  industrial  produc- 
tion by  means  of  inventions,  processes  and  new 
mechanisms.  The  force  that  propels  us  along  the 
technological  path  is  extraneous  energy.  Extran- 
eous energy  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  It  is  energy 
other  than  that  of  human  muscles  and  is  derived 
from  coal,  oil,  gas,  wind  and  falling  water.  It  is 
toiling  for  every  one  of  us,  ceaselessly,  both  night 
and  day.  It  waits  for  the  flick  of  our  light  switch; 
it  grows  our  food;  it  weaves  our  clothing;  it  pro- 
vides our  transportation;    it  protects  our  health;    it 


brings  us  comfort  and  amusement;  it  serves  us  in 
a  thousand  unrealized  ways.  Let  it  stop,  and  we 
perish. 

Science  and  technology,  by  utilizing  extraneous 
energy,  have  practically  eliminated  man  as  an  en- 
gine of  production;  and  please  remember,  this  has 
occurred  almost  entirely  within  the  lost  169  years. 
Our  social  concepts  and  modes  of  thinking,  which 
are  kept  alive  by  our  educational  system,  had  their 
inception  in  the  pre-technological  era  and  ore  nulli- 
fied by  new  physical  factors  that  render  them  use- 
less and  even  anti-social. 

Technology  Produces  Abundance 

The  extent  to  which  technology  has  mode  man 
unnecessary  in  the  field  of  production  would  fill 
volumes,  but,  to  illustrate  the  point,  a  few  ex- 
amples are  herewith  listed: 

In  1790  about  90  percent  of  the  people  lived  on 
forms.  It  required  the  surplus  products  of  19  farm- 
ers to  feed  one  city  dweller,  in  1945  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  population  [U.  S.]  live  on  farms. 
The  surplus  products  of  19  farmers  will  feed  56 
persons,  and  there  will  enough  left  over  to  feed 
10  more  in  export  trade.  In  1944  more  than  40,- 
000,000  more  tons  of  coal  were  mined  than  in 
1918,  with  200,000  less  coal  miners  employed.  In 
1939  about  10,000  less  stel  workers  than  were  on 
the  job  in  1919  produced  over  15,000,000  more 
tons  of  steel.  In  cold  figures  on  U.  S.  Government 
records,  here  is  a  picture  of  what  happened  in 
factories  between  1  849  and  1  929: 

Energy  used  1849  1929 

[percentage] 

Human     72  4.8 

Mechanical    21.5  94. 

Work   animals 6.5  1.2 

It  is  evident  that  the  way  to  produce  more  is  to 
apply  more  energy  and  technology  and  less  toil. 
This  is  a  process  that  will  continue  at  an  acceler- 
ating rote  into  the  indefinite  future  unless  halted 
by  a  complete  breakdown  of  our  outmoded  Price 
System  method  of  distribution.  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  as  production  becomes  more  technological 
and  more  abundant,  the  wages  and  salaries  neces- 
sary to  purchase  this  production  get  smaller  and 
smaller  in  volume,  and  unemployment  becomes 
greater.  The  logical  conclusion  to  draw  from  these 
facts  is  that,  since  production  can  be  successfully 
achieved  with  technology,  distribution  must  also 
be  subjected  to  the  technological  method;  and  that 
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is  exactly  what  must  be  done  before  abundance 
can  be  distributed. 

In  conclusion,  Technocracy  asks,  what  is  the 
one  thing  that  all  Americans  want,  the  one  thing 
on  which  we  are  all  agreed? 

Is  it  more  waste,  more  crime,  more  accidents, 
more  war,  more  depressions?  No?  Then  maybe  it's 
less  public  health,  less  education,  poorer  housing, 
less  equality  of  opportunity,  less  abundance,  more 
scarcity  and  lower  incomes?  No?  Well,  then,  maybe 
it's  more  profits  for  business,  more  freedom  for 
'free  enterprise/  more  and  worse  Price  System 
muddling  around  with  social  problems?  No,  we 
don't  want  any  of  these  things;  but  if  we  do  not 
abandon  that  old  path  of  social  progression,  in 
time,  it  will  lead  us  down  the  road  to  American- 
style  fascism  and  we'll  get  all  these  obnoxious 
social  malignancies  forced  upon  us  whether  we  like 
them  or  not. 

NO!  The  things  which  all  North  Americans  want 
are  more  goods  and  services  and  better  goods  and 


services.  And  WE  WANT  THEM  NOW'  On  this 
we  are  unanimous.  Technocracy  points  out  that 
when  we  reach  the  same  unanimous  agreement  on 
a  new  method  of  distribution,  these  goods  and 
services  can  be  made  available  to  everyone  on  the 
American  Continent. 

Science  and  technology  have  been  responsible 
for  practically  all  the  worthwhile  things  that  are 
a  part  of  modern  living.  Science  and  technology 
stand  ready  at  any  time  to  raise  American  civiliza- 
tion to  undreamed  of  heights  of  comfort,  security 
and  abundance.  It  is  your  duty,  as  an  American 
citizen,  to  familiarize  yourself  with  this  possibility. 
Get  in  touch  with  Technocracy.  Study  its  program. 
If,  on  investigation,  it  meets  with  your  approval, 
then  it  is  your  further  duty  to  lend  your  strength 
in  dynamic  support  of  the  one  Organization  de- 
voted to  the  realization  of  that  high  level  of  civi- 
lization which  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way. 

—  12247-3 


MY   TWO    CENTS   WORTH 


I  seem  to  read  and  hear  a  lot  lately  about  birth 
control.  I  guess  almost  everybody  but  the  Catholics 
think  it  is  all  right  to  have  birth  control  in  coun- 
tries like  India  and  Japan,  but  most  of  them  don't 
think  we  need  it  here.  At  first  it  seemed  like  a 
good  idea  to  me,  but  the  more  I  mull  it  over  the 
more  I'm  not  so  sure  about  it.  If  people  have  big 
families,  they  are  poor  and  ignorant  and  have  to 
keep  busy  to  keep  from  starving.  They  live  very 
cheap  and  don't  get  into  much  mischief  except 
maybe  scrapping  among  themselves;  and  they  can 
be  used  for  soldiers  when  we  get  into  a  war  to 
fight  for  peace  and  democracy.  Big  families  also 
build  up  the  population  and  make  the  leaders  feel 
more  important.  Maybe  that  is  why  Mr.  Eisenhower 
won't  recognize  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung,  because  Mr. 
Mao  has  nearly  four  times  as  many  people  under 
him  as  Mr.  Eisenhower,  and  that  makes  Mr.  Mao 
more  important  and  makes  Mr.  Eisenhower  jealous. 

But  if  people  don't  have  big  families  they  get 
prosperous  and  buy  big  houses  with  big  yards  and 
take  up  more  space  and  have  more  things  than  if 


they  was  poor  with  big  families.  Also,  if  they  don't 
have  children  they  have  dogs  or  horses  or  some- 
thing else  which  is  almost  as  bad  and  cost  as  much 
or  more.  They  also  have  big  cars  which  take  up  a 
lot  of  room  and  use  a  lot  of  steel  and  gas.  Besides, 
these  people  lord  it  over  the  people  who  are  poor 
because  they  have  big  families.  It  seems  to  me  the 
country  would  be  better  off  if  there  was  more  poor 
people  with  big  families  and  not  so  many  prosper- 
ous people  with  small  families. 

What  is  more,  there  would  be  more  people  to 
share  the  work,  so  nobody  would  hove  to  work  so 
hard  to  make  a  living.  We  wouldn't  need  any  more 
automobiles,  because  five  or  six  people  can  ride 
in  one  car  as  easy  as  one  or  two.  We  could  build 
apartment  houses  instead  of  ranch  houses  and  that 
way  we  could  get  lots  more  people  on  the  same 
amount  of  ground.  We  could  run  the  schools  on 
two  or  three  shifts  instead  of  just  one  and  that 
would  take  care  of  more  children  without  build- 
ing more  schools.  There  are  all  kinds  of  vacant 
ground  and  waste  places  that  could  be  mode  into 
playgrounds.  Of  course,  if  we  hove  a  lot  more  peo- 
ple, we  can't  be  as  prosperous  as  we  are  now,  but 
I  don't  think  that  would  hurt  any,  seeing  how  most 
people  act  when  they  do  get  prosperous. 

—  Ima  Moron 
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Some  Things  To  Think  About 


.  .  .  The  Agricult-ure  Department  states  that  in 
October  1959  the  number  of  individuals  working 
on  farms  declined  to  8,600,000.  This  figure  is  six 
percent  below  the  average  for  October  recorded 
over  the  past  five  years.  To  emphasize  the  statisti- 
cal importance  of  the  trend,  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  population  was  required  to  carry  on  all  farm 
operations  last  October.  While  the  number  of 
workers  on  farms  gets  smaller,  the  farms  are  get- 
ting larger.  Improved  methods  of  farming  are  in- 
creasing farm  production,  so  that  not  only  is  the 
market  supplied  with  all  the  foodstuffs  the  public 
can  afford  to  buy:  huge  surpluses  have  accumu- 
lated besides.  Farming  operations  still  are  far  from 
reaching  attainable  levels  of  efficiency.  But  as 
more  technology  is  applied,  greater  production 
with  fewer  farm  hands  will  result;  and  farming  will 
become  an  engineering  operation  that  the  North 
American  Price  System  cannot  control.  This  is  a 
trend  that  is  identical  with  the  same  technological 
trend  in  every  other  industry  on  the  Continent, 
higher  production  with  fewer  manhours.  What  are 
we  going  to  do?  All  go  on  relief  and  draw  rations? 
Or  shall  we  get  smart  and  reorganize  the  economy 
with  Technocracy  and  distribute  an  abundance  to 
all  citizens  of  North  America? 

.  .  .  Technological  trends  give  growing  evidence 
of  declining  requirements  for  man-hours.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  states  the  number  of 
persons  on  the  labor  market  will  increase  from  70 
million  at  present  to  80  million  in  five  years,  as 
the  bumper  crop  of  babies  arriving  shortly  after 
World  War  II  becomes  of  employable  age.  Dimly 
perceiving  the  economic  problem  that  will  hit  the 
economy  as  the  result  of  this  trend,  a  number  of 
state  and  federal  politicians  are  requesting  investi- 
gations into  the  effects  of  automatic  industrial 
processes  on  jobs.  The  politicians  of  this  Continent 
have  demonstrated  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  couldn't  recognize  a  factual  analysis  of 
the  trends  if  it  was  spelled  out  in  letters  a  foot 
high.  After  all.  Technocracy  has  been  organized 
for  twenty-seven  years,  and  has  been  attempting 
to  point  out  the  trends  to  politicians,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  public,  all  of  this  time.  It  appears  to 
be  a  majority  decree  that  North  Americans  shall 
learn  the  hard  way.  You  can  depend  upon  the  poli- 
tician to  fog  up  the  issue  when  he  gets  into  the  act. 


.  .  .  Hove  you  ever  wondered  what  would  happen 
if  every  politician  were  to  drop  dead?  Probably  not 
much  would  happen,  except  that  a  serious  inter- 
ference would  disappear.  Politicians,  without 
doubt,  are  the  most  useless  baggage  carried  by  the 
economy.  They  have  absolutely  no  control  over 
the  processes  that  keep  people  alive — the  electri- 
cal power,  transportation,  food  processing  and  the 
other  industrial  production  and  services.  Their 
'jobs'  require  no  qualifications  and  they  defy  de- 
scription. Typically,  the  politician  is  a  mediocre 
lawyer  or  an  unsuccessful  chiseler,  like  'haber- 
dasher' Harry  Truman.  The  trained  personnel  of 
this  economy  keep  the  population  alive.  The  sooner 
the  public  realizes  this,  the  sooner  all  of  us  will 
wish  the  politico  would  drop  dead ! 
.  .  .  The  people  of  this  Continent  ore  behaving 
very  much  like  the  Processionary  Caterpillars  used 
in  an  experiment  by  the  French  Naturalist,  Jean- 
Henri  Fabre.  These  caterpillars  travel  by  coupling 
themselves  together  to  form  a  line.  Fabre  found 
that  by  leading  the  caterpillars  to  a  flower  pot  rim 
and  coupling  them  together  to  form  a  circle  around 
the  rim  they  would  continue  to  travel  in  this  circle 
until  they  were  exhausted,  even  though  food  was 
in  easy  reach  inside  the  rim  of  the  flower  pot.  The 
parallel  is  that  North  Americans  think  they  have 
to  use  money  to  operate  this  economy;  and  they 
accept  privation  of  needs  and  wants  rather  than 
organize  themselves  to  operate  the  economy  with- 
out money.  Perhaps  North  Americans,  like  the 
caterpillars,  will  have  to  suffer  some  starvation  be- 
fore they  realize  that  they  have  to  eat  to  stay  alive, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  money;  and 
that  this  economy  could  provide  far  more  goods 
and  services  for  them  without  money  than  with 
money. 

—  12247-1 


AUTOMATIC    WASHER 

The  DeLaval  Separator  Company  announces  an  electronic 
control  tor  cleaning  systems.  'It's  designed  to  save  time  and 
labor,'  the  DeLaval  staff  explains. 

'Push  one  button  and  the  machine  will  rinse,  wash,  and 
sanitize  the  entire  milking  system.  The  farmer  can  go  off  and 
do  other  chores  once  the  button  has  been  pushed.  While  he's 
away,  cleaning  liquids  will  speed  through  the  milking  system  at 
35  miles  per  hour.' 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  fheir  efforts  in  various  ways  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  that  only  through  their  activities 
and  efforts   is  the   public   made  aware  of  Technocracy's  Program. 


Authorized  Speaker  McCaslin 


Northwest  Area  Lecture  Tour 


Another  Pacific  Northwest  fall  lecture  tour  by 
Authorized  Speaker  Reo  McCaslin  was  recently 
completed.  His  itinerary  included  stops  in  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Canada.  Outstanding  at- 
tendance was  reported  at  all  points  and  much  in- 
terest was  noted. 

Mr.  McCaslin  pointed  up  the  increasing  inabil- 
ity of  the  present  economic  system  to  distribute 
the   abundant   produce   of   modern   machinery   and 


techniques,  in  both  farming  and  manufacturing. 
He  noted  that  this  great  imbalance  thus  would 
soon  force  the  American  Continent  into  social 
change  and  that  Technocracy  was  the  only  organi- 
zation that  could  supply  the  direction  to  a  func- 
tional  society  of  abundance — a  Technate. 

An  Area  Membership  Meeting  highlighted  the 
tour  for  the  members  in  the  Area  as  Mr.  McCaslin 
gave  a  report  of  his  observations  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful tour. 
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Human  Muscles  Are 
Becoming  Obsolete 


Automation  is  well  on  its  way  toward  making 
machines  obsolete  that  need  human  supervision. 
Is  it  destined  to  make  ordinary  human  beings  ob- 
solete too? 

That  may  seem  to  be  a  foolish  question  at  first 
glance,  but  figures  show  that  there  is  real  cause 
for  concern  about  the  fate  of  individuals  who  pos- 
sess no  special  talents  or  learning  abilities.  Con- 
sider the  implications  in  the  following  table: 

Civilian    Population    Distribution    By   Occupation 

1900  1950      1958 

Prof.,    technical    4.3%      8.6%    11.9% 

Propr.,    mgrs 5.8  8.7        11.5 

Clerical,    sales    7.5  19.3       22.4 

Craftsmen,  foremen   10.5  14.1        14.3 

Operatives     12.8  20.4       17.2 

Laborers,    non-farm    12.5         6.6         4.6 

Pvt.    household   5.4         2.6         2.3 

Other   service 3.6         7.9         7.7 

Farmers,   farm   mgrs 19.9         7.4         5.1 

Farm  workers ..17.7         4.4         3.0 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  human 
muscles  are  becoming  obsolete  faster  than  any- 
thing else.  Unskilled  laborers  dropped  from  12.5% 
of  the  civilian  population  in  1900  to  4.6%  in  1958. 
However,  that  fact  alone  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Note  that  this  type  of  labor  dropped  about 
50%  in  50  years  between  1900  and  1950,  but  it 
dropped  30%  in  the  last  eight  years  alone.  In  other 
words,  the  pace  at  which  machines  are  displacing 
muscles  is  speeding  up  all  the  time. 

In  farm  labor  the  decline  of  the  common  laborer 
has  been  even  more  dramatic.  At  one  time,  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  nearly  18  workers  out  of 
every  hundred  earned  their  living  as  farm  workers. 
Today,  barely  3%  of  them  are  employed  in  this 
pursuit. 

While  the  demand  for  unskilled  workers  has 
decreased  steadily,  the  demand  for  skilled  and 
highly  trained  workers  has  increased  considerably. 
The  fact  is,  the  trend  is  gaining  momentum  all 
the  time.  The  higher  the  degree  of  skill  or  training 
a  particular  field  demands,  the  greater  is  the  de- 
mand   for   competent   men.   The   nation   could   use 


untold  thousands  of  additional  scientists,  research 
specialists  and  physicists,  even  though  there  are  a 
hundred  working  today  for  every  one  that  had  a 
job  a  half-century  ago. 

The  demand  for  craftsmen,  managers  and  tech- 
nical help  is  on  the  upgrade  too,  but  only  for  those 
who  are  adequately  trained.  Those  with  topnotch 
ability  will  have  little  trouble  keeping  employed. 

But  what  of  the  run-of-the-mill  individuals  who 
have  neither  the  mental  capacity  to  become  scien- 
tists nor  the  dexterity  and  patience  to  become 
craftsmen?  How  are  they  going  to  make  a  living? 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  a  large  pool  of 
unemployables  will  be  on  inevitable  result  of  auto- 
mation. The  need  for  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
labor  is  disappearing  fast,  they  argue.  At  the  same 
time,  demands  of  the  skilled  trades  are  becoming 
more  exacting.  Therefore,  eventually  there  will  be 
vast  hordes  of  people  unsuited  for  any  of  the  jobs 
that  exist.  In  one  way  or  another  society  will  be 
obligated  to  look  after  these,  they  believe. 

In  the  future,  more  of  those  of  working  age 
must  have  skills,  at  the  penalty  of  proving  unem- 
ployable and  saddling  their  weight  on  the  working 
population.  This  will  mean  considerable  expansion 
in  the  education  and  vocational  training  'industry.' 
But  it  will  mean  more  than  that.  Few  of  us  develop 
our  abilities  to  the  full  or  exercise  them  at  opti- 
mum levels. 

Slack    in    Ability 

There  is  much  slack  in  human  ability  and  hu- 
man endeavor.  Many  men  will  have  to  take  up 
that  slack.  They  will  have  to  change  their  attitudes 
toward  learning  and  work,  and  the  educational 
system  will  have  to  alter  its  methods  and  stand- 
ards. Schools  must  do  more  to  identify  and  meas- 
ure human  potentials  and  to  guide  students  in 
their  educational  careers  and  in  their  occupational 
choices. 

But  for  all  that  schools  and  training  programs 
can  do,  there  apparently  will  be  vast  armies  of  men 
and  women  without  the  mental  equipment  to  com- 
pete in  a  high-gear  technical  society.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  these?  Are  they  to  be  kept  on  a  per- 
petucl  dole,  or  is  our  society  smart  enough  to  de- 
vise a  system  under  which  they  can  maintain  self- 
sufficiency  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  dignity? 

The  hour  of  decision  is  not  here  yet;  but  even- 
tually it  will  arrive.  H.  G.  Wells  once  wrote  a  novel 
in  which  citizens  of  a  future  age  were  doing  all 
work  by  hand  while  machines  rusted  in  junk  yards 
simply    because    man    was    unable    to    control    the 
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machine.  That  may  provide  one  answer  for  in- 
creasing automation,  but  men  who  con  build  fobu- 
lous  mochines  ought  to  be  smart  enough  to  devise 
woys  and  means  of  using  them  rather  than  being 

used  by  them. 

— Washington  Teamster 


YER  DRAGGIN"  YER  FEET.  SENATORS! 

Senators  Ernest  Gruening  [D.  Alaska],  John  E. 
Moss  [D.  Calif.],  and  Edmond  S.  Muskie  [D.  Me.] 
along  with  a  group  of  American  power  experts, 
visited  Kuibyshev  Dam  on  the  Volga  River.  This 
dam  ranks  as  the  world's  largest  and  produces  2.3 
million  K.W.  compared  to  Grand  Coulee's  1.9  mil- 
lion K.W. 

These  men  were  very  impressed  with  the  project. 
It  was  well  designed,  well  built,  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  power  houses  they  had  ever  seen.  After  stop- 
ping over  a  day  in  Moscow,  they  were  going  to 
Siberia  to  view  other  dams. 

Sen.  Gruening  said  that  the  Soviet  Union's  drive 
to  develop  hydroelectric  power  sources  presents  a 
major  challenge  to  the  United  States. 

Where  in  H have  you  been  all  these  years. 

Senators?  Technocracy's  engineers  and  technol- 
ogists have  had  blueprints  ready  for  over  20  years 
for  the  development  and  transmission  of  electrical 
power  for  this  Continent;  sending  power  3,000 
miles  or  more  in  1,000,000  volt  D.C.  underground. 

The  power  could  be  generated  by  presently  in- 
stalled type  of  equipment  which  is  mostly  60  cycle, 
3  phase  A.C.  at  generator  voltage.  It  could  be 
stepped  up  by  transformers  to  1,000,000,  60  cycle, 
3  phase  A.C.  from  which  it  could  be  converted  to 
direct  current  of   1,000,000  by  tube  converters. 

Canada's  developed  sites  and  undeveloped  sites 
which  have  been  surveyed  could  produce  229  mil- 
lion K.W.  per  year  at  80%  of  capacity. 

U.  S.  has  22  rivers  that  could  produce  an  annual 
output  each,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  2  billion 
K.W.  hours  to  a  maximum  of  66  billion  K.W.  hours 
per  year.  The  estimated  potential  output  of  rivers 
in  the  U.  S.  is  418  billion  K.W.  hours  at  80% 
capacity. 

We  have  the  knowhow  to  transmit  direct  current 
from  the  southeastern  U.  S.  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  from  the  Yukon  to  Los  Angeles  if  neces- 
sary. 

It's  high  time  you  politicians  get  on  the  wagon 
and  adopt  Technocracy's  blueprints  for  power  for 


a  Continent.  We  don't  mind  giving  you  a  lift  but, 
for  the  love  of  'mike'  don't  drag  your  feet. 

— George  Nesset,  12248-1 

Statement  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3,  1933, 
and  July  2,  1946  [Title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Section  233]  showing  the  ownership,  management 
and  circulation  of  The  Northwest  Technocrat,  pub- 
lished quarterly  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

1 .  The  names  and  addressesd  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers 
are:  Publisher,  Sec.  3.  R.D.  12247,  Technocracy, 
Inc.,  2208  Eighth  Ave.,  Seattle  1,  Wash.;  Editors, 
George  Kellogg,  Ruth  Berge  and  Harry  Briggs;  Bus- 
iness Manager,  Rina  Corcoran. 

2.  The  owner  is:  Sec.  3,  R.D.  12247,  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  2208  Eighth  Ave.,  Seattle  1,  Wash.  No 
stockholders. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  None. 

Rina  Corcoran,  Business  Manager 
Sworn    to   and   subscribed    before   me   this   23rd 
day  of  October,  1  959, 
Jack  L.  Arnold 
[My  commission  expires  April  26,    1962] 


A   RE-DESIGNED   EAR  OF  CORN 

The  agronomists  these  days  fit  the  plant  to  the  machine. 
When  corn  pickers  began  going  down  the  rows,  scientists  de- 
veloped corn  that  grew  ears  at  a  convenient  height  for  the 
pickers.  Now  the  picker-sheller  has  come  in,  removing  the  seed 
from  the  ear  right  in  the  field.  This  calls  for  a  rdesigning  of 
the  corn  plant,  many  people  think.  Experiments  with  dwarf  corn 
are  going  on  in  some  of  the  stations. 

One  hybrid  seed  company  is  preparing  to  put  seed  of  a  new 
type  of  corn  on  the  market  in  1961.  It  will  produce  ears  that 
appear  like  runts  in  comparison  with  the  handsome,  large,  full 
ears  developed  in  the  Midwest  since  the  coming  of  hybrid  corn. 
But  Dr.  Walter  J.  Mumm,  who  direcis  research  for  the  Crow's 
Hybrid  Corn  Co.,  says  the  new  corn  will  give  better  yield  and 
produce  corn  of  higher  protein  content  than  that  now  in  general 
use. 

The  stalks  are  five  or  six  feet  tall,  but  so  sturdy  the  corn 
can  be  planted  thickly  and  still  remain  erect.  On  each  stalk 
six  to  eight  ears  will  appear,  ears  with  cobs  the  size  of  a 
pencil.  Although  they  are  small  and  irregular,  they  more  than 
make  up  in  number  for  what  they  lack  in  looks,  according  to 
Dr.  Mumm.  After  all,  the  sheller  reduces  all  ears,  whether 
big  or  little,  to  bulk  grain. 

'The  big  single  ears  were  fine  when  corn  was  picked  by 
hand,'  says  Dr.  Mumm.  'They  filled  the  wagon  faster.  But  we're 
moving  into  an  entirely  new  era  of  corn  production  and  we 
need  a  corn  plant  designed  for  it.' 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
aifiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association  either  in  America  ro  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  member- 
ship activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section- 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy  —  the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in 
1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organi- 
zation. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  iixVi,  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  re- 
ligions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long 
as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome 
in  Technocracy. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction  to  Technocracy         25c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate  of  Survival    .     .  15c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System,  and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance  15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 15c 

Science  versus  Chaos 10c 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

To:  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
2208  Eighth  Avenue 
Seattle  I.Washington 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $..... to  cover 

subscription(s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  for 

years. 

All  Three  Magazine-s,    12  months,    12  issues,  $3.00. 
(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies,   but  so 
rotated  that  one  appears  each  nnonth.) 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 
THE  TECHNOCRAT 

□  This  is  a  NEW  subscription. 

n  This  is  a  RENEWAL  subscription. 


Address 

City Zone Sfafe.. 

(or)    City Province 


(Foreign   'ates,   other  than   Canada,    Mexico,   and   U.   S.   territories, 
20%    (40c)    additional  to  above  rates.) 
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A  REAL  PROBLEM 


The  problem  of  coordinating  and  operating  the  biggest  array 
of  industrial  equipment  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  distrib- 
^^'Uting  its  products  to  the  population  concerned  is  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  problem  that  the  human  species  has  never  had 
to  face  before,  it  is  unavoidably  a  technical  problem  — a  prob- 
lem whose  solution  will  demand  the  application  of  science  to 
our  social  order,  requiring  the  coordination  and  participation 
of  all  citizens. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE: 
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•  Industrial 
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Too  Many  People  in  North  America 


POPULATION  growth  rates  are  creating  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  social  circumstances  in 
the  world  today.  World  resources  to  produce  food 
and  other  necessities  of  human  survival,  already 
taxed  to  an  extreme  in  some  countries,  will  be  fur- 
ther burdened  by  additional  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  in  the  next  few  decades.  Grinding  pov- 
erty will  be  even  worse  than  it  is  now  in  some 
countries,  if  that  is  possible.  Should  North  Amer- 
icans be  alarmed  by  what  they  can  observe  abroad 
on  population  growth;  and  is  North  America  in 
danger  of  become  over-populated? 

Usually,  we  think  of  China  and  India  when  we 
concern  ourselves  with  the  plight  of  over-populated 
countries.  We  have  not  yet  realized  that  excessive 
population  growth  is  now  taking  place  right  here 
in  North  America.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  of 
this  growth  for  the  'Technate  Area'  that  were  re- 
cently released  from  the  Continental  Headquarters 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  They  are: 

1  every  5.7  seconds 

10.6  every  minute  of  the  day 

636  every  hour  of  the  day 

15,300  every  day  of  the  year 

5,575,000  every  year 

This  growth  rate  rivals  any  country  in  the  world 
with  the  exception  of  China.  Already,  North  Amer- 
ica is  estimated  to  be  75  million  people  over-popu- 
lated, when  relating  the  total  population  to  avail- 
able natural  resources.  Yet,  politicians,  clerics  and 
businessmen  want  more  and  more  babies.  What 
kind  of  sadists  are  these  people,  that  they  would 
consign  this  civilization  to  the  same  fate  as  China, 
India  and  other  over-populated  countries  of  the 
world? 

It  would  be  serious  enough  if  our  rate  of  popu- 


lation growth  were  the  result  of  propagation  among 
the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  population. 
But  just  the  opposite  is  taking  place,  as  the  Price 
System  encourages  and  aids  reproduction  of  the 
mentally  and  physically  defective  and  large  num- 
bers of  mentally  dull  normal  persons. 

Science  has  intruded  in  the  social  affairs  of  man 
on  one  end  of  the  problem  to  make  it  possible  for 
more  people  to  live.  It  will  now  be  necessary  for 
science  to  intrude  on  the  other  end  of  the  prob- 
lem to  control  population  growth.  Otherwise,  a 
future  of  mediocrity  and  poverty  will  result  for 
North  Americans,  too. 

—Editorial  Board,  N.W.T. 


"Civilization  can  be  measured  by  the  degree  of 
helplessness  when  the  electricity  goes  off." 
— Dan  Bennett,  quoted  in  "^^ 

"Christian  Observer,"  Jan.  27,  1960 


COVER  PICTURE 

'THE  CHIEF' 

Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  is  featured  on  the  cover  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  Scott  directed  research  on  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  physical  trends  in  North  America  many 
years  before  Technocracy  became  known  to  the 
public.  Technocracy,  as  a  social  movement,  was 
the  direct  result  of  this  research. 

(On  the  back  cover  of  this  issue  is  presented 
Mr.  Scott's  itinerary  for  his  Speaking  Tour  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Area.) 
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MAKE  MINE  PAYOLA 


If  you  are  not  in  on  the  'take' — if  you  are  engaged  only  in  making  an 
honest  living,  giving  full  measure  for  what  you  receive  —  you  are  neither 
well  off  nor  well-adjusted  in  the  Price  System. 


DO  YOU  THINK  you  would  like  to  live  in  a 
society  that  is  free  of  racketeering,  cheat- 
ing, and  misrepresentations?  After  spending  all 
of  your  life  up-to-now  in  the  Price  System? 

Don't  be  in  a  big  rush  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, particularly  if  your  impulse  is  to  answer  it 
in  the  affirmative.  We  might  hold  your  answer 
against  you  on  the  grounds  of  misrepresentation. 
You  see,  that  kind  of  society  would  be  brand 
new  and  very  strange  from  anything  the  human 
race  has  experienced  in  the  past  several  thou- 
sand years.  It  would  involve  much  more  change 
than  you  can  possibly  imagine. 

Let  us  try  explaining  to  you  some  of  the 
things  it  would  mean. 

We'll  start  out  easy  by  first  discussing  poli- 
tics and  its  place  in  our  society.  'Everybody' 
knows  that  politics  is  crooked.  In  fact,  the 
phrase  'crooked  politics'  is  a  verbal  redundancy; 
the  second  word,  alone,  implies  the  first  also. 

We  don't  have  to  remind  you  that  the  selec- 
tion and  nomination  of  candidates  are  generally 
'fixed,'  all  the  way  from  the  smallest  ward  office 
to  the  national  presidency.  (If  it  isn't  fixed,  then 
you  can  be  sure  there  is  no  gravy  in  that  par- 
ticular office;  only  unrewarding  work  in  which 
no  one  is  'interested.')  When  the  voters  finally 
go  to  the  polls,  the  election  has  already  been 
thoroughly  rigged,  and  they  (the  voters)  have 
had  nothing  to  say  about  it;  and,  more  than 
that,  they  are  quite  satisfied  that  they  have  not 
been  bothered  with  it.  It  is  this  general  public 


apathy  that  makes  'fixing'  of  elections  so  easy 
and  so  worthwhile. 

The  major  complication  that  accompanies  the 
fixing  of  an  election  is  not  the  voters;  rather  it 
arises  from  the  struggle  among  ambitious  com- 
petitors for  the  choice  political  'jobs.'  So,  the 
first  duty  of  one's  political  organization  is  to  go 
around  and  fix  'The  Boys,'  they  being  the  ones 
who  control  the  political  strings.  'The  Boys' 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  prospective  candidate 
has  the  proper  qualifications;  and,  by  that,  we 
don't  mean  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  do  a 
good,  honest,  competent  job  in  office  —  that  is 
more  likely  to  be  considered  a  severe  handicap. 
'Qualifications'  means  something  quite  different 
from  that.  First  of  all,  can  the  'candidate'  be 
elected;  that  is,  has  he  voiced  enough  double- 
talk  and  clever  vagueness  on  important  issues 
to  be  acceptable  to  all  influential  blocs  of  voters? 
Does  he  have  the  proper  skin  color,  national  an- 
cestry, church  affiliation,  and  economic  back- 
ground to  alienate  the  fewest  allowable  votes? 
Is  he  subject  to  manipulation;  in  other  words, 
will  he  'play  ball  with  The  Boys'? 

Once  the  forthcoming  candidate  has  been  se- 
lected, at  least  tentatively,  a  few  other  matters 
have  to  be  attended  to:  Publicity  material  on 
the  candidate  must  be  'prepared';  this  involves 
a  blend  of  selected  facts  and  plausible  fiction; 
for,  he  has  to  be  made  out  as  both  a  giant  among 
men  and  a  common  ordinary  moron.  Then  the 
candidate  must  be  cautiously  exposed  to  public 
view,  partly  to  get  a  popularity  reaction  and 
partly  to  discover  if  the  opposition  has  anything 
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on  him  that  might  corrode  his  chances  for  election. 
At  the  same  time,  if  you  are  on  his  staff  of  pro- 
moters, you  must  check  the  rival  candidates  and 
try  to  find  'something'  on  them,  so  you  can  wreck 
their  chances  of  nomination  and  election  —  or  at 
least  so  you  will  have  something  with  which  to 
force  a  deal.  In  any  event,  you  will  approach  the 
'camp'  of  the  rival  candidates  and  try  to  make  a 
deal,  preferably  in  the  form  of  promising  him  a 
plush  political  'job'  if  he  will  withdraw  from  the 
contest.  If  you  do  'have  something  on  him,'  the 
threat  of  exposure  is  a  useful  gimmick  in  making  a 
deal.  (Promises  of  political  jobs  are  preferable  to 
direct  payoffs:  they  are  cheap  to  begin  with;  the 
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payoff  is  contingent  on  your  man  getting  elected; 
and  when  the  day  of  the  payoff  does  arrive,  you 
still  have  the  choice  of  paying  off,  double-crossing 
him,  or  becoming  absent-minded.) 

At  the  final  nominating  convention,  the  stage 
must  be  'set';  you  can't  just  let  events  take  an 
unguided  course.  You  must  have  dedicated  or  paid 
'supporters'  organized  as  a  claque  to  loudly  ap- 
plaud and  acclaim  your  candidate  and  to  start 
floor  demonstrations  in  his  behalf;  this  is  supposed 
to  represent  popular  support.  Success  often  goes 
to  the  nominee  with  the  loudest  and  most  aggres- 
sive claque.  It  also  helps  if  the  chairman  of  the 
nominating  convention  is  on  the  side  of  your  can- 
didate, either  there  through  internal  conviction  or 
maneuvred  there  by  external  persuasion. 

A  national  campaign  for  the  filling  of  some  im- 
portant office  may  cost  millions  of  dollars,  most  of 
it  disguised;  but,  if  successful,  the  subsequent 
'take'  is  in  some  denomination  larger  than  nickels 
and  dimes.  Once  in  office,  your  candidate  will  'take 
over  the  territory'  of  his  predecessor;  and  he  must 
secure  his  tenure  with  astute  bribery,  intimidation, 
and  other  'fix.'  He  must  also  be  provided  assistants 
to  do  his  thinking  for  him  and  write  his  speeches 
and  proclamations. 

'The   Boys   Downtown' 

The  offices  of  the  upholders  of  Law-and-Order — 
the  chiefs  of  police,  judges,  district  attorneys,  sec- 
retaries of  justice — are  particularly  desirable  points 
of  fix  for  The  Boys  Downtown.  These  offices  are 
also  useful  for  satisfying  the  personal  ambitions  of 
those  who  fill  them  and  as  stepping  stones  to  the 
plucking  of  higher  political  plums.  Hence,  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  the  official  perform- 
ance of  the  offices  of  Law-and-Order  should  place 
less  emphasis  on  promoting  justice  and  social  tran- 
quility than  on  the  building  of  'reputations.'  The 
greater  the  'crime  danger,'  the  greater  the  'need' 
for  bigger  appropriations  and  the  more  publicity 
for  the  political  climbers.  Hence,  no  'hep'  depart- 
ment of  Law-and-Order  is  out  to  eliminate  crime 
or  even  to  permit  its  diminution.  The  smart  oper- 
ators keep  their  names  on  the  front  page  and  col- 
lect from  both  sides — from  the  taxpayers  to  'fight' 
crime  and  from  the  criminals  to  let  them  continue 
in  the  rackets. 

Political  office  is  not  just  an  honorarium  for 
which  the  officeholder  and  his  friends  are  willing  to 
pay  out  large  sums  —  not  merely  for  the  joys  of 
holding  office.  Once  in  office,  the  politician  is  fa- 
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vorably  situated  to  do  favors  for  The  Boys.  And 
The  Boys  show  their  appreciation  in  the  form  of 
engraved  sHps  of  paper,  which  they  sHp  to  the 
proper  'assignees'  in  inconspicuous  ways.  iWhen 
there  is  a  slip-up  somewhere  and  the  payoff;  >is 
spotted  (meaning,  found  out  by  the  rival  opposi- 
tion), some  politician  or  a  'fall  guy'  has  to  tak,^  a 
'vacation,'  preferably  somewhere  outside  of  the 
country.  (The  present  disclosures  of  corruption 
and  malfeasance  in  New  York  City  certainly  do 
not  indicate  improving  morality  on  the  part  of  the 
public  watchdogs;  they  can  be  more  realistically 
explained  on  the  basis  of  the  Republican  State  ma- 
chine trying  to  muscle  in  on  the  territory  of  the 
Democratic  City  machine.  It  will  probably  end  in 
a  deal  of  some  kind.  In  the  process,  the  consumers 
are  getting  a  mild  insight  into  some  of  the  ways 
they  are  shaken  down  and  squeezed  by  The  Boys.) 

Organized  Squeeze 

Politics  is  only  one  side  of  a  four-sided  pyramid 
of  organized  squeeze.  Another  side  is  Business. 
Business  is  necessarily  closely  associated  with  Poli- 
tics and  Crime.  Business  is  the  most  open  and 
above-board  of  the  social  piracies,  however;  it  is 
overtly  after  the  take,  otherwise  known  as  'profits,' 
and  is  proud  and  conceited  about  its  'calling.'  The 
greater  the  gyp,  the  more  successful  is  the  business- 
man, hence,  the  prouder  and  more  respectable  his 
position  in  society.  The  businessman  is  openly 
brazen  about  assessing  his  take  and  fleecing  the 
customers  for  all  the  market  will  bear.  If  the 
oracles  are  auspicious,  he  will  mark  up  the  prices 
still  further,  but  if  they  are  ominous  (that  is,  if  the 
goods  don't  move  fast  enough),  he  will  compromise 
his  take  for  the  sake  of  a  faster  turnover.  If  pos- 
sible, the  businessman  will  conspire  to  make  things 
scarce  (or  have  the  appearance  of  being  scarce) 
so  that  he  can  squeeze  more  profit  out  of  a  smaller 
turnover.  He  is  very  much  against  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services,  and  against  a  cheap  and  easy 
living  for  the  consumer.  He  makes  one  concession 
to  public  relations,  however;  the  face  on  the  Jolly 
Roger  which  he  flies  has  a  winning  smile.  ; ; 

Like  the  politicians,  businessmen  are  beset  by 
competitors  for  the  privilege  of  gypping  the  public. 
This  sometimes  involves  complications.  Among  the 
'worst'  of  these  complications  are  price  wars,  in 
which  businessmen  try  to  squeeze  each  other  out 
of  business  or  into  making  a  deal.  At  these  times, 
the  consumer  gets  a  break  (temporarily),  some- 
thing that  ordinarily  is  'not  meant  to  be.'  For  the 


businessman,  it  is  much  more  desirable  to  make  a 
deal  or  reach  an  'understanding'  with  the  competi- 
tor than  to  fight  him  (unless,  of  course,  the  com- 
petitor is  weak  or  happens  to  be  'in  a  corner'  and 
can  be  quickly  liquidated).  Such  deals  and  under- 
standings may  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  com- 
petitors concerned,  or  they  may  be  one-sided;  but, 
in  any  event,  they  are  costly  to  the  consumers.  An 
'understanding'  sometimes  results  in  several  hun- 
dred per  cent  increase  in  the  prices  of  certain  items. 
Sometimes  a  competitor  is  simply  paid  not  to  com- 
pete; other  times  he  is  bought  out  and  his  facili- 
ties are  liquidated  or  incorporated  into  those  of 
the  buyer. 

In  their  'operations,'  businessmen  are  in  close 
cahoots  with  the  politicians  (the  alleged  servants 
of  the  people).  After  all,  the  politicians  owe  much 
to  The  Boys  in  business  who  arranged  for  their 
being  in  office.  In  turn,  nothing  is  nicer  for  busi- 
ness than  having  the  public  watchdogs,  paid  for  by 
the  public,  watching  out  for  the  interests  of  busi- 
ness as  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumers. 

Since  the  consuming  public  does  not,  on  its  own 
initiative,  show  enough  enthusiasm  for  buying  the 
products  that  business  enterprise  has  for  sale,  they 
must  be  prodded,  or  diverted,  into  buying  them. 
In  the  frantic  endeavor  to  shake  down  the  con- 
sumer before  someone  else  gets  to  him,  each  busi- 
nessman tries  to  swamp  him  under  with  commer- 
cial advertising  of  his  product.  These  advertise- 
ments fill  up  the  newspapers  and  magazines;  they 
interrupt  the  programs  on  radio  and  television; 
they  clutter  up  the  roadsides,  vacant  lots,  outsides 
of  buildings,  and  scenic  locations.  Most  of  it  is 
moronic  junk — 'tripe.'  The  manufacturers  vie  with 
each  other  for  favorable  display  space  on  the 
shelves  of  the  merchants;  and  they  employ  're- 
search' agencies  to  discover  what  shapes,  designs, 
and  color  combinations  of  packaging  will  most  at- 
tract the  customers  and  hypnotize  them  with  the 
desire  to  buy. 

Businessmen   Prefer  Monopoly 

Businessmen  much  prefer  a  monopoly  control  of 
the  market  to  free  and  open  competition;  conse- 
quently, they  will  do  whatever  is  possible  to  elimi- 
nate active  competition.  They  will  agree  to  divide 
up  the  territory  among  themselves;  they  will  seek 
exclusive  franchises;  they  will  conspire  to  destroy 
surpluses  and  to  fix  prices;  or  they  will  merge  to 
form  one  monopolistic   business  enterprise.   Busi- 
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nessmen  are  the  predators;  the  consumers  are  the 
victims. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  pyramid  is  the  ecclesias- 
tical side.  The  dominant  clerical  organizations  are 
in  close  association  with  business  and  politics  and, 
through  them,  with  crime;  they  all  do  favors  for 
each  other.  For  instance,  the  politicians  help  the 
ecclesiastics  by  exempting  their  property  and  en- 
terprises from  taxation;  the  ecclesiastics  go  easy  on 
the  politicians  and  their  programs,  covering  them- 
selves with  an  occasional  generalized  sermon  de- 
ploring 'crooked  politics,'  and  on  propitious  occa- 
sions they  deliver  blocs  of  votes  to  certain  parties 
or  candidates.  The  Boys  in  business  and  politics,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  underworld  rackets,  are  all 
Good  church  members.  Further,  the  'pillars'  of  the 
churches  also  frequently  have  vested  interests  in 
politics,  business,  and  crime.  Money  flows  freely 
from  one  side  of  the  pyramid  to  the  other  sides. 
The  public  is  the  broad  base  from  which  the  money 
is  extracted. 

'Rackets'   Penetrate   Society 

The  'rackets'  penetrate  all  the  way  down  to  the 
lowest  economic  elements  in  the  society.  Even  the 
lowliest  of  the  service  personnel  expect  donatives 
from  the  customers,  'tips'  they  call  them.  Most  of 
the  take  from  tips,  however,  is  filched  by  the 
higher-ups,  the  employers,  in  the  form  of  compen- 
satory reductions  in  regular  pay.  .  .  .  Petty  pilfer- 
ing is  common  practice  wherever  property  is  lying 
around  or  being  handled  in  quantity.  .  .  .  Begging 
is  a  common  means  of  livelihood  for  many.  Some- 
times begging  is  developed  into  a  lucrative  profes- 
sion. Other  times,  it  is  organized,  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  religious  orders.  Organized  begging  is  usual- 
ly referred  to  as  'charity.'  Collections  are  taken  up 
and  funds  solicited  in  the  name  of  every  form  of 
human  misery,  distress,  and  hope,  imaginable.  But 
only  rarely  do  any  of  these  funds  reach  the  persons 
afflicted  with  the  specified  ailments.  The  solicitors 
are  everyv/here;  but  thoss  who  pay  out  the  funds 
are  scarce  and  hard  to  find,  and  very  stubborn  and 
impudent. 

No  douDt  you  are  the  beneficiary  of  some  kind 
of  shakedown,  misrepresentation,  or  bribery.  May- 
be your  take  comes  in  the  form  of  a  padded  ex- 
pense account,  'consulting'  fees,  allowances,  special 
discounts,  manipulation  of  your  income  tax  report, 
rent,  interest,  profits,  or  direct  payoff.  If  you  are 
not  in  on  the  'take'  —  if  you  are  engaged  only  in 
making  an  honest  living,  giving  full  measure  for 
what  you  receive — you  are  neither  well  off  nor  well- 


adjusted  in  the  Price  System.  Getting  the  'fast 
buck'  has  become  the  American  tradition  and  pre- 
occupation. The  'fast  buck'  can  come  only  from  re- 
ceiving more  than  you  give  —  preferably  from  re- 
ceiving much  more  and  giving  much  less. 

Now  that  we  have  given  you  some  glimpses  into 
the  system  under  which  you  live,  let  us  point  out 
to  you  some  of  the  changes  that  would  accom- 
pany and  follow  the  abolition  of  racketeering, 
cheating,  and  misrepresentation. 

Try  to  conceive,  if  you  can,  a  social  order  with- 
out politics.  On  this  Continent,  that  would  mean 
no  elections,  no  campaigns,  no  voting,  no  seeking 
of  political  office,  no  legislatures,  parliaments,  or 
congress;  no  president,  vice-president,  senators, 
governors,  mayors,  or  tax  collectors.  It  seems  fan- 
tastic that  there  could  be  such  a  society,  doesn't 
it?  Yet  this  alternative  to  the  status  quo  is  very 
simple,  efficient,  socially  beneficial,  and  very  much 
less  costly. 

Now  imagine  a  society  without  business  or  fi- 
nance— without  profits,  taxes,  rents,  interest,  fees, 
gambling,  insurance,  speculations,  values — without 
money,  debts,  securities,  investments,  savings,  and 
exchange.  That  would  leave  a  huge  vacant  chasm 
in  our  way  of  life,  would  it  not?  You  would  be  at 
a  loss  as  to  how  to  'make  a  living'  in  such  an  imag- 
inary society,  wouldn't  you?  Well,  we  assure  you 
that,  with  all  those  hazards,  uncertainties,  and  gim- 
micks removed,  you  will  find  living  much  easier, 
far  more  abundant,  and  tremendously  more  secure 
— as  we  shall  explain  later. 

Without  money,  the  social  carbuncles  of  chari- 
ties, racketeering,  and  crime  of  all  kinds  would  fade 
away;  there  would  be  no  profit  in  them.  Church 
organizations  could  dispense  with  begging,  assess- 
ing, haranguing,  and  threatening  their  congrega- 
tions for  funds,  hence  they  could  devote  themselves 
more  fully  to  the  Quest  for  the  Good  Life.  They 
would  also  be  freed  from  cynical  innuendos  that 
they  are  'nothing  but  rackets.'  Human  conduct,  in- 
cluding social  graces,  romance,  and  friendly  asso- 
ciations, would  be  cleansed  of  the  overt  or  hypo- 
critical taint  of  economic  considerations  and  an- 
ticipations. And  in  the  end,  one  would  not  feel  so 
distressed  by  that  fateful  edict,  'you  can't  take  it 
with  you.'  Nor  will  one  have  occasion  to  deplore 
the  excessive  show  of  solicitude  and  the  semi-con- 
cealed eagerness  of  those  good  people  who  would 
stand  to  profit  from  your  passing.  Some  change! 

So  far,  we  have  shown  you  some  of  the  gaps  in 
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the  social  body  that  would  ensue  from  the  surgical 
excision  of  the  Price  System.  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  story,  nor  the  end.  Where  the  diseased,  atro- 
phied, and  moribund  tissue  was  removed,  new, 
healthy,  vital  growth  will  take  its  place.  The  social 
body  will  be  much  stronger,  more  vital,  and  more 
full  of  zest  than  ever  before.  Let  us  describe  in 
more  detail  what  we  mean. 

Politics  Serves  No  Useful   Purpose 

With  politics  gone,  you  will  find  that  it  had 
never  served  any  useful  purpose  to  the  society; 
rather,  it  was  a  rancid  and  malignant  tumor.  You 
will  recall  that  the  only  time  you  wanted  politics 
around  was  when  you  thought  you  could  use  it  to 
arrange  or  establish  a  fix  of  some  kind.  But  with  it 
gone,  you  will  find  that  you  are  better  fixed  than 
ever.  You  will  find  that  the  job  of  social  gover- 
nance is  much  different  than  what  you  have  been 
taught;  that  it  is  not  a  job  of  passing  laws  to  regu- 
late human  beings,  enforced  by  fines  and/or  im- 
prisonment; but,  instead,  it  is  primarily  a  job  of 
functional  control.  It  is  a  job  of  keeping  the  pro- 
duction and  service  sequences  running;  of  effecting 
an  equitable  distribution  of  purchasing  power  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  area;  of  continuously  sup- 
plying goods  and  services  to  meet  their  consuming 
demands;  of  coordinating  and  streamlining  func- 
tions and  facilitating  the  living  of  individuals  in 
the  population,  of  freeing  the  people  from  toil  and 
insecurity  rather  than  hamstringing  and  harassing 
them  with  legislation  and  keeping  them  'grounded' 
with  jobs  of  work. 

You  will  find  that  the  politician  had  nothing  to 
do  with  getting  things  done.  Rather,  he  operated 
as  an  interference  to  keep  things  from  being  done; 
toward  this  end,  he  often  worked  very  hard.  He 
was  more  concerned  with  seeing  that  The  Boys 
were  taken  care  of  than  he  was  with  physical  ac- 
comphshments  designed  for  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic. So,  when  he  is  gone,  you  will  notice  that  the 
atmosphere  has  a  cleaner  smell;  the  things  that 
need  doing  get  done,  being  handled  smoothly  and 
efficiently  by  functional  personnel.  Social  problems, 
including  those  of  human  conduct,  you  will  find, 
are  being  resolved  by  technologists,  usually  through 
adjustment  of  physical  factors  and  without  the 
manufacturing  of  crimes  by  legislation  and  the 
levying  of  punishments  for  committing  those  crimes 
(a  purely  negative  approach). 

Now  consider  some  of  the  changes  resulting  from 
the  removal  of  business  and  finance  from  society. 


Raw  materials  will  be  produced;  they  will  be  con- 
veyed to  processing  plants  and  be  made  into  useful 
products;  thence,  they  will  move  to  distribution 
centers,  and  from  there  to  the  consumers.  Nobody 
will  be  playing  the  market,  attaching  price  tags,  or 
tabulating  the  take.  There  will  be  no  toll  gates  on 
the  flowlines.  And,  without  a  rakeoff.  The  Boys  will 
cease  to  be  Big  Shots  and  will  become  ordinary 
Citizens.  The  public  as  a  whole  will  reap  the  bene- 
fits in  abundant  measure. 

Another  thing,  there  would  be  no  working  for  a 
living,  hence  no  wages  or  salaries  as  such.  Further, 
there  would  be  no  'tipping,'  no  insurance  payments, 
no  doctor  and  hospital  bills,  no  rent,  no  grocery 
'slips.'  Because  of  this,  you  would  have  a  really  de- 
cent place  in  which  to  live  and  to  call  home;  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  other  material  things  of  high  quality 
would  be  available  and  ready  for  your  use;  services, 
recreation,  transportation,  education,  would  be  at 
your  command.  And  there  would  be  no  commercial 
advertising.  You  would  need  no  money.  If  a  decent 
social  order  is  to  prevail,  'the  root  of  all  evil'  will 
'have  to  go." 

'But,'  you  may  protest,  'there  would  be  work  to 
be  done  and  somebody  would  have  to  do  it,  would 
he  not?'  Sure.  But  that  kind  of  work  would  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  All  Citizens  would  be 
organized  to  do  the  jobs  that  need  to  be  done 
with  human  personnel  —  on  an  equal  man-hour 
basis,  without  pay.  Since  no  one  would  be  inter- 
ested in  'making  jobs'  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
people  employed,  the  man-hours  could  be  reduced 
to  almost  nothing  through  automaticity,  stream- 
lining of  functions,  and  through  the  elimination  of 
duplication,  waste,  and  useless  employments.  Re- 
tirement from  functional  service  would  come  early 
and  everyone  will  have  full  consuming  privileges 
for  life. 

Opportunity  to  Live 

So  what  will  people  do  with  their  leisure  time? 
Oh,  people  won't  brood  over  that  very  much;  they 
will  have  too  many  opportunities  to  'live  it  up.' 
For  instance,  they  can  go  to  church;  they  can  hie 
themselves  off  to  prepared  recreation  centers,  or 
rough  it  in  nature's  wilderness;  they  can  partici- 
pate in  sports  of  various  kinds,  indoor  and  outdoor; 
they  may  express  themselves  subjectively  through 
art;  or  be  titillated  by  cultural  appreciation;  or  en- 
joy ('work  at')  a  hobby;  or  take  a  siesta.  What 
do  you  want  to  do? 

The  affairs  of  the  Price  System,  which  occupy 
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most  of  our  time  and  attention  now,  would  no 
longer  concern  us.  Given  this  Continent's  area,  re- 
sources, and  moderate  population,  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  can  be  made  available  to  every- 
one for  life;  economic  insecurity  can  be  abolished. 
There  would  be  no  Price  System  values  or  prices  to 
bother  us;  for,  none  of  those  are  necessary  in  a 
functional  society.  There  would  be  freedom  to  con- 
sume, to  move  about,  to  pursue  interests  and  ac- 
tivities of  our  own  choosing;  and  we  would  have 
plenty  of  free  time  to  do  it  in. 

The  incentive  and  opportunity  for  crimes  of  an 
acquisitive  nature  would  vanish.  Regular  health 
examinations  (including  mental  health)  would  de- 
tect those  with  maniacal  tendencies  before  those 
tendencies  became  assertive;  and  remedial  treat- 
ment or  social  safeguards  could  be  instituted  in 


time  to  avoid  unfortunate  incidents  —  to  protect 
the  people  from  'crimes  of  passion.' 

A  whole  new  set  of  social  values  will  evolve  .They 

will  be  much  cleaner,  more  generally  satisfying 
and  inspiring,  and  more  equitable  than  the  old 
sordid  values  of  the  Price  System.  The  selling  of 
'souls'  for  'payola'  will,  perforce,  dry  up  as  a  com- 
pulsion, thence  become  a  lost  art.  Individual  per- 
sons will  be  known  among  their  fellows,  not  by 
how  much  they  take  from  society,  but,  by  their 
achievements.  Yes  indeed,  there  will  be  a  change  in 
social  values! 

With  these  hints  to  go  on,  you  may  now  answer 
for  yourself  our  original  question:  Do  you  think 
you  would  like  to  live  in  a  society  that  is  free  of 
racketeering,  cheating,  and  misrepresentation? 

— Wilton  Ivie 


WHAT   IS   RESISTANCE  TO   CHANGE? 

There  are  in  history  many  minor  examples  of 
resistance  to  change  that  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge  seem  completely  ridiculous.  Why,  for 
example,  would  farmers  resist  the  introduction  of 
the  cast-iron  plow?  In  1797,  when  this  plow  was 
introduced,  it  was  contended  that  cast  iron  would 
poison  the  soil  and  would  cause  weeds  to  flourish. 

Gerardus  Mercator,  Flemish  Geographer,  was  ar- 
rested in  1  544  for  making  flat-world  maps.  He  es- 
caped his  captors,  but  forty-two  others  captured 
with  him  were  burned  alive  for  this  'heresy.' 

Commodore  Vanderbilt,  acclaimed  a  great  man 
in  the  business  world,  was  far  more  a  fool  than 
George  Westinghouse,  whom  he  called  a  fool  and 
fired  for  experimenting  with  an  air-brake  system 
for  railway  equipment.  Vanderbilt  would  not  even 
discuss  the  new  braking  system  with  Westing- 
house. 

Resistance  to  ideas,  large  or  small,  has  been  a 
barrier  to  human  progress  probably  since  time  be- 
gan. It  is  not  doing  things  differently  that  seems 
to  bother  the  human  animal  so  much  as  fear  of 
changing  his  behavior,  no  matter  how  awkward 
that  behavior  may  be  in  a  given  situation.  Being 
creatures  of  habit,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  human  animal  to 
resist  all  new  ideas.  This  tendency  does  not  appear 


to  be  associated  with  lack  of  education.  By  a  pro- 
cess of  conditioning,  the  human  animal  is  exposed 
in  early  life  to  ideas  that  become  'set'  and  make 
themselves  felt  throughout  the  life  span.  Coupled 
with  native  intelligence,  the  positive  or  negative 
conditioning  of  the  individual  determines  how  he 
will  respond  to  exposure  to  new  ideas.  If,  in  early 
life,  curiosity  about  things  is  encouraged,  the 
chances  are  that  the  individual  will  be  receptive  to 
changes;  conversely,  if  curiosity  is  discouraged, 
the  individual  will  most  likely  be  hostile  to 
changes. 

The  human  animal  feels  secure  in  a  behavior 
pattern  that  provides  for  him  at  least  minimal 
creature  comforts.  In  the  same  way,  he  feels  se- 
cure with  thought  patterns  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar. Resistance  to  change  develops  from  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  think  about  something  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  to  act  in  a  different  way.  And  so 
it  commonly  seems  easier  to  the  individual  to  do 
things  the  hard  way! 

Small  wonder  that  Technocracy  is  expected  to 
be  understood  by  no  more  than  a  minor  percentage 
of  the  population.  But  then  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  been  basically  responsible  for 
human  progress  could  be  counted  on  hardly  more 
than  both  hands.  The  rest  of  the  human  race,  after 
resisting,  finally  decided  to  come  along  for  the 
ride.  So  it  will  be  with  Technocracy. 
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Some  Things  To  Think  About 


Though  the  pressure  to  think  about  things  of  a 
social  nature  is  growing,  the  common  attitude  still 
is,  'If  we  don't  think  or  talk  about  our  problems 
maybe  they  will  go  away.'  Among  'respectable'  peo- 
ple, today,  it  is  considered  to  be  intellectually 
crude  and  uncouth  to  be  positive  and  uncompro- 
mising in  a  stand  on  social  problems.  The  'respect- 
able' people  cannot  countenance  such  a  stand  be- 
cause it  suggests  the  necessity  to  do  something 
about  it.  And,  of  course,  this  would  be  socially  un- 
acceptable to  the  status  quo.  So  the  'intellectual' 
makes  his  statements  wishy-washy,  rendering  it 
possible  for  everyone  to  qualify  the  statements  to 
suit  himself.  In  this  atmosphere  of  unrealism  Tech- 
nocracy carries  on  its  educational  program. 

The  three-ring  circus  referred  to  as  political 
convention  time  is  approaching,  and  brings  with  it 
a  collection  of  pathetically  incompetent  individuals 
who  have  announced  their  willingness  to  lead  the 
country.  The  obvious  question  is,  where?  People 
will  be  urged  to  get  out  and  vote,  with  the  ad- 
monition that  a  number  of  dire  things  will  happen 
to  them  if  they  don't  do  so.  Nobody  ever  talks 
about  the  dire  things  that  are  certain  to  happen 
if  the  public  keeps  voting  for  incompetents.  How 
many  people  ever  ask  themselves  what  they  ever 
got  for  voting  except  more  of  the  same  thing  they 
voted  against  last  time  around? 

The  only  time  that  voting  can  ever  have  a  mean- 
ing is  when  the  people  of  this  Continent  vote  to 
get  rid  of  the  Price  System.  And  that  will  be  the 
last  time  it  will  ever  be  necessary  to  cast  a  ballot. 
From  then  on  the  public  will  'vote'  with  their  pur- 
chasing power  provided  by  Technocracy.  This 
should  be  the  point  of  government  anyhow,  to  sup- 
ply what  the  public  wants  and  when  they  want  it. 

In  order  to  bring  up  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  entire  world  to  the  level  of  the  U.  S.  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  calculated  that  the  production 
of  goods  would  have  to  be  increased  by  one  hun- 
dred times.  But,  then,  this  is  no  problem,  simply 
because  the  resources  to  do  it  are  not  here  on  earth. 

A  major  share  of  the  world  population  struggles 
in  poverty  that  it  will  never  overcome  until  popu- 
lation growth  is  controlled.  Even  after  a  control  is 
gained  over  growth  rates,  if  this  were  to  happen 


soon,  it  would  be  many  years  before  the  present 
poverty  began  to  disappear.  From  all  indications, 
the  environmental  conditions  under  which  the  mass 
of  Asia,  in  particular,  must  live,  will  probably  grow 
more  undesirable  and  tenuous  than  less  so  before 
they  begin  to  improve. 

—12247-1 


NEA  CLAIMS  MANY  CHILDREN  LACK  CHANCE 

WASHINGTON — Despite  the  nation's  desperate  need 
for  brainpower,  about  400,000  highly  gifted  children  each 
year  are  being  denied  an  opportunity  to  reach  their  full 
potential,  according  to  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  reasons  are  many  and  varied: 

Some  people  will  think  it  is  undemocratic  to  provide 
special  programs  for  the  top  few  students  in  any  school. 
Some  parents,  particularly  in  small  towns,  object  to  the 
school  undertaking  such  programs  if  their  own  children 
aren't  included.  Quite  often  it's  a  case  of  raising  the 
money  such  programs  require. 

In  a  book  published  last  week,  the  NEA  set  forth  some 
guidelines  for  principals  and  superintendents  to  follow  to 
improve  their  work  for  the  top  students. 

It  noted  that  there  are  still  some  schools  in  this  country 
where  the  educational  lockstep  is  still  the  order  of  the  day 
— everyone  marching  at  the  same  pace,  be  he  slow,  average 
or  fast. 

The  gifted  student,  in  these  circumstances,  soon  be- 
comes bored  and  frustrated,  the  book  said,  and  often  de- 
velops poor  work  habits.  Since  the  work  offers  no  chal- 
lenge, he  may  easily  get  an  inflated  idea  of  his  own  ability. 
Too  often  he  loses  all  interest  in  school,  and  if  he  does, 
society  loses  the  full  potential  of  an  outstanding  mind. 

One  of  the  main  problems  is  to  identify  the  gifted  stu- 
dent, particularly  soon  enough  so  that  he  may  be  given 
the  utmost  help. 

The  report  cited  a  number  of  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems for  what  it  called  outstanding  and  pioneering  work 
in  dealing  with  the  gifted.  They  included  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Denver,  Colo. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
— We  cannot  expect  to  find  a  solution  to  tliis  alarming 
problem  within  the  framework  of  this  corrupt  and  dying 
Price  System.  Technocracy  only  can  solve  it.  Technoc- 
racy's Education  Sequence  is  only  one  part  of  Tech- 
nocracy's  plan  for  Continental  operation,  and  in  it  each 
child  would  have  an  equal  educational  opportunity  and 
he  would  be  limited  in  his  progress  only  by  lack  of  innate 
ability.  Every  effort  would  be  made  to  guide  the  child 
toward  developing  his  potential. 

RUSS   PLAN    DAM   975   FEET   HIGH 

MOSCOW — Soviet  engineers  have  designed  the  world's 
biggest  arch-type  dam,  a  structure  975  feet  high  and  260 
feet  long,  Tass,  official  news  agency,  said  today.  The  dam 
will  be  built  on  the  Vakhsh  River  in  the  Tadjikstan  Re- 
public, a  rich  cotton-growing  area. 

— Seattle  Times 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  their  efforts  in  various  ways  tx>  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  that  only  through  their  activities 
and  efforts   is  the   public   made  aware  of  Technocracy's   Program. 


Director-in-Chief  To  Tour  Great  Lakes  Area 


'Decade  of  Decision'  will  be  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral addresses  by  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  who  will  be  touring  the  Great 
Lakes  area  this  month.  Mr.  Scott  will  begin  his 
tour  with  a  public  meeting  lecture  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  on  April  23.  Technocracy  Sections  in 
Akron  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  also  sponsoring 
meetings  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Scott  will  journey  from  Rushland,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   location    of    Technocracy's    Headquarters, 


from  which  he  directs  the  activities  of  the  Conti- 
nent-wide Field  Organization.  The  'Chief  gave  up 
his  Price  System  affiliations  as  a  consulting  engi- 
neer to  spend  full  time  developing  and  organizing 
the  Technocracy  Social  Movement. 

An  Area  Membership  Meeting,  for  Technocracy 
Members  only,  will  be  held  May  1  at  the  Shaker- 
Lee  Hall  in  Cleveland.  Additional  details  regard- 
ing this  tour  appear  on  the  back  cover  of  this 
magazine. 


Public   Lecture  at  the  Prince  Edward   Hotel,  Windsor,   Ontario,  Canada,  John  Spitler,  Author- 
ized   Speaker   from    Detroit,    Michigan.    (Techphoto   by   Fred    Lazurek.) 
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MORE   APPLICATIONS    SEEN    FOR 
LIGHTWEIGHT  METAL         ^ 

Aluminum  is  forging  ahead  on  the  broad-scale 
promotional  effort  as  a  product  for  use  4n  almost 
every  channel  of  home  building. 

Already  well  established  in  automobile  produc- 
tion, the  aluminum  industry  is  making  an  all-out 
attempt  to  land  with  both  feet  in  the  construction 
field.  It  is  publicizing  itself  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  its  new-found  opportunities. 

What  is  most  important,  aluminum  has  been 
found  useful  in  so  many  vital  home-building  parts 
that  lumber  people  are  beginning  to  show  concern 
about  the  market  for  wood. 

Several  trends  have  emerged,  according  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Slemp  of  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical 
Corporation.  "We  expect  that  these  trends  will 
increase  the  average  amount  of  aluminum  used  per 
house  from  130  pounds  per  dwelling  in  1958  to 
more  than  1,000  pounds  per  house  toward  the  end 
of  the  decade,"  Mr.  Slemp  states. 

On  the  basis  of  1,400,000  annual  home  starts, 
the  use  of  1,000  pounds  of  aluminum  per  house 
would  amount  to  700,000  tons  of  aluminum  yearly, 
or  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  present  American 
primary  aluminum  capacity. 

These  trends  are  largely  based  upon  the  fact 
that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  today's  home  buyers 
have  had  previous  experience  with  purchasing  a 
home.  A  survey  of  these  second-time  buyers  has 
shown  that  they  have  strong,  new  requirements 
for  their  new  home. 

The  second-time  buyer  is  looking  for  a  quality 
home  constructed  by  a  reputable  builder.  This  em- 
phasis upon  quality  has  led  to  the  emergence  of 
the  professional  builder  concerned  with  all  aspects 
of  building  and  selling  homes  —  technology,  ad- 
ministration, financing,  and  marketing. 

Mr.  Slemp  points  out  that  these  skilled  pro- 
fessional builders  are  constantly  looking  for  new 
methods  and  materials  to  produce  a  better  home 
and  are  rapidly  recognizing  the  advantages  of 
aluminum  for  many  applications. 

Changing  living  patterns  over  the  past  decade 
are  also  influencing  the  choice  of  housing.  The 
second-time  buyer  wants  more  time  for  family  liv- 
ing and  recreation  and  is  looking  for  a  home  which 
reduces  maintenance  time  and  costs.  Aluminum's 
noncorrosive,  low-maintenance  qualities  can  save 
up  to  $4,000  a  house  over  the  life  of  the  loan  and 


substantially  reduce  the  time  spent  on  maintaining 
the  home. 

The  indoor-outdoor  modern  living  concept  which 
has  become  a  national  trend  has  led  to  a  consider- 
able use  of  aluminum  for  the  expansive  window 
and  sliding  glass  door  applications. 

Another  factor  leading  toward  increased  use  of 
aluminum  for  home  construction  is  the  second-time 
buyer's  demand  for  a  home  with  a  constant  regu- 
lated temperature.  Aluminum's  excellent  thermal 
and  reflective  properties  make  its  use  for  siding, 
roofing,  and  insulation  an  important  cost  saver  in 
producing  the  constant-temperature  home. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  es- 
timates that  the  basic  shelter  requirement  will  be 
for  some  16,000,000  new  homes  during  the  decade, 
making  residential  construction  one  of  America's 
largest  industries.  Despite  the  fact  that  new  home 
starts  may  fall  off  slightly  durmg  the  early  years  of 
the  decade  due  to  a  lack  of  financing  available  for 
building,  the  first  five  years  are  expected  to  ac- 
count for  some  7,500,000  new  homes.  An  estimated 
8,700,000  private  dwellings  are  projected  for  the 
years  1965  through  1969. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  increased  aluminiun 
poundage  used  in  residential  construction  will  be 
taken  up  with  37  aluminum  items  which  already 
are  available  nationally. 

"As  the  residential  industry  continues  to  ex- 
pand," Mr.  Slemp  points  out,  "aluminum  will  be 
used  in  many  new  applications  which  will  produce 
a  better  house  at  equal  or  less  cost.  For  example, 
new  construction  techniques  may  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  structural  aluminum  wall  panels,  pre- 
hung  aluminum  entrance  door  systems,  and  some 
type  of  integral  aluminum  structural  roof  panels 
in  the  near  future." 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 


NEW   PRODUCTS  AID   SETTING  OF  CONCRETE 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — National  Gypsum  Co.  has  developed  two 
new  products  it  says  'could  revolutionize  the  yearly  cycle  of 
heavy  construction.' 

Dean  D.  Crandell,  vice  president  in  charge  of  research  for 
the  firm,  noted  that  In  the  past  when  concrete  was  poured  at 
temperatures  below  40  degrees  'it  usually  failed  to  develop 
satisfactory  setting  action  or  performance.' 

National  Gypsum's  new  products — Thermaform  and  Therma- 
slab — are  made  of  special  insulating  materials,  described  as 
inexpensive  and  reusable,  and  are  placed  over  freshly  poured 
concrete   to   help   harden    properly   by   keeping   in   the   heat. 

The  company  said  Thermaform  is  for  walls  and  Therma- 
slab  for  concrete  floors. 

— Seattle  Times 
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Housekeeping  With  Electronics 


Fresh  bread  baked  six  months  ago  —  fresh  milk  a  year  ago  —  sirloin 
steak  cooked  in  seconds  —  these  and  other  food  preparations  are  pos- 
sible —  thanks  to  electronics. 


FOOD  IS  ONE  of  man's  basic  needs  and  when 
electronics  invades  the  food  industry,  naturally 
great  things  are  expected.  It  is  a  recognized  fact 
that  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  technological 
development  the  application  of  this  development 
to  innumerable  other  processes  to  improve  or  over- 
haul their  operating  characteristics  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Radio  and  TV  are  the  end  products  of  the  evo- 
lutionary process  of  electronics.  The  parade  of 
electronic  development  continues. 

The  impact  of  electronics  on  the  field  of  food 
storage  and  cooking  has  not  come  suddenly  but 
rather  through  gradual  evolution.  With  interfer- 
ence controls  removed  and  unrestricted  applica- 
tion of  electronics  we  could  realize  the  highest  de- 
gree of  comfort,  well-being  and  enjoyment. 

Frozen  foods  are  a  casually  accepted  part  of  our 
daily  diet  and,  although  only  25  years  ago  they 
were  scarce,  we  have  become  quite  usrid  to  them 
now.  In  a  similar  way  canned  foods  were  once  a 
rarity  and  then,  between  the  two  World  Wars,  they 
became  commonplace.  Now  with  canned  and  frozen 
foods  we  have  another  preservation  method  avail- 
able. An  entirely  new  process,  using  neither  heat 
nor  cold,  promises  to  preserve  our  food  from  the 
day  of  harvest  until  we  need  it  —  fresh  and  un- 
spoiled. 

Bread  baked  six  months  ago?  Fresh  milk  a  year 
old?  Strawberries  in  November?  All  these  are  quite 
possible  and  some  of  them  are  already  available 
on  a  laboratory  basis.  The  trick  that  makes  these 
'miracles'  possible  is  the  amazing  power  of  the  elec- 
tron and  the  gamma  ray. 

Cooking  by  microwaves  is  another  application 
of  electronics  to  the  food  industry  but  this  tech- 
nique is  not  quite  as  novel  since  it  has  been  used 
in  restaurants  and  institutions  for  several  years. 
The  new  aspect  of  microwave  cooking  is  its  intro- 
duction into  the  home,  on  a  limited  basis  at  the 
present.  The  reliable  simplicity  of  circuity  used  in 
such  units  makes  it  very  desirable. 

Before  going  into  the  matter  of  food  preserva- 
tion we  must  first  know  what  makes  various  foods 


spoil.  We  know  that  heat  tends  to  hasten  the  de- 
cay of  most  foods,  but  unless  frozen  at  very  low 
temperatures,  many  fresh  foods  rot  or  deteriorate 
even  when  refrigerated.  Food  chemists  have  learned 
that  there  are  two  major  factors  which  contribute 
to  spoilage.  One  is  the  growth  of  micro-organisms 
(bacteria)  which  multiply  and  cause  decay.  The 
second  factor  is  largely  chemical  and  is  due  to  en- 
zymes which  cause  changes  in  the  chemical  struc- 
ture of  organic  matter.  Both  these  attackers  must 
be  forestalled  in  order  to  preserve  any  food,  but 
because  bacterial  changes  occur  much  faster,  the 
exclusion  of  bacteria  alone  will  help  extend  the 
food's  storage  life. 

Every  housewife  knows  that  either  heat  or  cold 
helps  to  preserve  food,  although  the  length, of  time 
this  preservation  lasts  varies  widely.  In  the  home, 
the  heating  or  freezing  processes  cannot  reach  the 
temperature  extremes  possible  in  the  commercial 
food  processing  plant,  but  the  method  is  basically 
the  same.  Canned  food  is  generally  heated  to  kill 
all  micro-organisms  and  then  sealed  under  vacuum 
to  prevent  outside  contamination.  In  deep  freez- 
ing, storage  temperature  must  be  kept  low  because 
both  micro-organism  and  enzyme  action  are  slowed 
at  very  low  temperatures. 

Both  heating  and  freezing  alter  the  color,  taste, 
and  texture  of  some  foods.  Potatoes,  for  example, 
cannot  be  frozen  raw,  and  bread  that  has  been 
overheated  just  isn't  bread.  A  little  thought  will 
quickly  show  the  limitations  of  both  these  con- 
ventional preservation  methods.  The  new  irradia- 
tion scheme  uses  neither  heat  nor  cold  but  attacks 
micro-organisms  and  enzymes  by  'atomic  shotgun' 
bombardment.  It  has  been  found  that  when  most 
foods  are  bombarded  with  high-speed  electrons  or 
with  gamma  radiation,  the  micro-organisms  are  de- 
stroyed. The  mechanism  of  the  process  is  to  pass 
the  food  in  sealed  plastic  bags  under  an  electron 
beam  or  source  of  gamma  radiation.  After  only 
seconds  of  exposure  the  food  remains  edible  for 
long  periods  of  time.  The  heat  rise  in  the  food  is 
insignificant  and  neither  heat  nor  cold  is  required 
to  sterilize  or  store  the  sealed  food  container. 
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A  typical  example  is  the  case  of  two  slices  of 
bread.  Both  are  two  months  old,  but  while  the 
untreated  bread  is  practically  decomposed,  the 
slice  irradiated  by  a  1  mev  (million  electron  volt) 
electron  beam  is  still  fresh  and  edible. 

On  hearing  of  this  nuclear  'miracle'  it  is  natural 
to  wonder  about  the  danger  of  radiation  contami- 
nation. This  danger  might  exist  if  the  neutrons 
used  could  induce  radioactivity  into  the  food  or 
the  container.  Gamma  radiation  (which  accom- 
panies some  nuclear  changes  and  is  similar  to 
x-rays  but  of  shorter  wave-length)  does  not  pro- 
duce atomic  changes  in  the  food  atoms  and  leaves 
no  radioactive  material  in  the  tissues.  The  same 
applies  to  electrons.  We  know  that  just  because 
x-rays  have  passed  through  one's  hand  this  does 
not  make  the  hand  radioactive  or  give  it  the  power 
to  emit  radiation  after  the  ray  machine  is  turned 
off.  In  a  similar  manner,  food  remains  edible  and 
non-radioactive  after  an  exposure  to  gamma  radia- 
tion, electrons,  or  x-rays.  The  electron  beams  used 
for  food  preservation  are  similar  to  the  beam  which 
'paints'  the  picture  on  the  face  of;  the  cathode-ray 
tube,  but  here  a  vacuum  is  not  required,  nor  is  a 
special  cathode  structure  needed.  Electrons  in  the 
air  are  accelerated  until  their  speed  reaches  the 
equivalent  of  several  million  electron  volts.  This 
speed  is  achieved  either  by  high-voltage  machines 
such  as  the  Vande  Graff  generator  or  by  high-fre- 
quency units  such  as  the  linear  accelerator. 

Electron-beam  treatment  has  certain  advantages 
over  gamma  radiation  in  that  relatively  few  tech- 
nicians are  required  in  the  process  and  there  is  little 
danger  to  personnel  of  overexposure  to  harmful 
radiation.  The  exact  dosages  are  easily  controlled 
and  monitored,  but  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
electron  beam  is  relatively  low. 

New  Irradiator 

At  the  Army  Ionizing  Radiation  Center  in  La- 
throp,  California,  a  new  linear  accelerator  will  be 
available  which  will  generate  up  to  24  million  elec- 
tron volts  and  have  a  penetrating  power  of  six 
inches.  It  will  be  able  to  handle  3000  pounds  of 
food  per  hour  at  a  high  level  of  radiation. 

Streams  of  gamma  radiation  have  much  greater 
penerating  power  but  the  handling  of  radio-iso- 
topes, in  general,  still  requires  extreme  care  and 
specially  trained  personnel  must  be  employed.  The 
problem  in  this  area  is  to  use  gamma  sources  which 
do  not  also  emit  other  radiation  and  which  can  be 
controlled.   Various   atomic   waste   products   have 


been  used  experimentally,  but  since  they  are  usual- 
ly part  of  a  nuclear  reactor  installation,  the  pre- 
cautions involved  in  handling  such  materials  have 
thus  far  presented  a  serious  drawback  to  their  effi- 
cient use  for  food  preservation.  After  extensive 
study,  it  was  decided  to  provide  the  Army  Ionizing 
Radiation  Center  with  radioactive  cobalt  60  as  a 
source  of  gamma  radiation.  The  energy  level  of 
this  source  will  be  approximately  two  million  Curies 
which  will  probably  make  it  the  largest  single 
source  of  gamma  radiation  in  the  country.  With  a 
really  effective  means  of  irradiating  food  by  either 
method,  it  will  be  possible  to  resolve  some  of  the 
remaining  problems,  and  in  a  short  time  radiation 
preservation  can  be  extended  to  many  more  foods. 

Some  Chemical  Changes  Occur 

Certain  subtle  chemical  changes,  caused  by  either 
type  of  radiation,  result  in  flavor  or  odor  variations 
in  some  foods,  and  this  limits  the  usefulness  of  this 
preservation  method  in  the  case  of  such  foods. 
These  changes  are  very  slight,  but  to  the  persons 
accustomed  to  certain  flavors  or  odors,  the  particu- 
lar food  'just  doesn't  taste  right.'  Strawberries,  but- 
ter, milk,  and  cheese,  for  example,  can  be  sterilized 
for  long  storage  life,  but  the  changes  in  their  taste 
or  odor  are  sufficient  to  make  them  unacceptable 
at  the  present  time.  Carrots,  pork,  ham,  spinach, 
peas,  and  mackerel,  on  the  other  hand,  develop  no 
noticeable  change  after  irradiation  and  taste  just 
like  the  familiar  fresh  food.  Several  means  have 
been  found  to  reduce  the  undesirable  changes  in 
taste  and  odor.  Irradiation  in  the  absence  of  oxy- 
gen, in  a  frozen  state,  or  with  the  addition  of  as- 
corbic acid  solves  this  problem  in  many  foods. 

In  addition  to  long-term  storage,  irradiation  can 
also  be  used  in  smaller  dosages  to  inhibit  sprout- 
ing in  potatoes,  eliminate  insect  infestation  of  grain, 
and  kill  trichina  parasites  in  pork  and  ham.  When 
grain  is  irradiated,  all  insects,  larvae,  and  eggs  are 
destroyed,  permitting  almost  indefinite  storage  in 
sealed  bags. 

Food  preserved  by  radiation  need  not  be  re- 
frigerated, but  it  must  be  sealed  off  from  any  at- 
tack by  bacteria,  insects,  or  parasites  after  steril- 
ization. Plastic  containers,  bags,  or  cans  which  can 
be  hermetically  sealed  are  used  to  store  irradiated 
food. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  U.  S.  Army  has  been 
conducting  a  series  of  experimental  feedings  of  ir- 
radiated food  with  human  volunteers  and  with 
many  generations  of  rats.  No  bad  effects  have  been 
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reported,  either  to  the  human  subjects  or  to  any 
of  the  generations  of  laboratory  animals. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  before  long,  for  many 
types  of  food,  irradiation  will  be  the  standard 
means  of  preserving  it.  Just  as  the  advent  of  frozen 
foods  brought  new  delicacies  to  the  average  dinner 
table  and  changed  our  buying,  storing,  and  prep- 
aration habits,  so  will  food  irradiation  make  itself 
felt.  New,  lighter,  and  more  efficient  packaging 
means  will  be  used,  shipping  and  storing  will  be 
cheaper  and  simpler;  and,  especially  in  areas  where 
refrigeration  is  not  generally  available,  food  spoil- 
age will  be  greatly  reduced.  For  the  average  Ameri- 
can the  biggest  improvement  in  his  daily  diet  will 
be  the  availability  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
all  seasons,  without  the  changes  necessitated  by 
freezing  or  canning. 

Microwave  Cooking 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  about  cooking 
with  microwave  energy,  but  both  the  principles  and 
the  actual  circuitry  are  not  widely  understood.  Un- 
like the  irradiation  method  of  preserving  food,  mi- 
crowave cooking  is  already  being  employed  in  res- 
taurants throughout  the  country  and  now  efficient 
home-type  microwave  stoves  are  available. 

Electronic  cooking  differs  from  industrial  dielec- 
tric heating  only  in  that  the  frequencies  used  are 
much  higher,  and  in  its  application  to  foods  rather 
than  plastics.  The  energy  penetrates  the  food  com- 
pletely and  this  creates  a  uniform  heating  effect. 
Microwave  ovens  make  it  possible  to  bake  bread 
without  crust,  roast  meats  without  splattering  or 
burning  the  outside  fat,  and  performs  many  other 
similar  tricks. 

Metal  dishes  in  such  an  oven  would  not  merely 
'load'  the  cavity  but  detune  or  even  'short'  it  elec- 
trically. For  that  reason  all  microwave  cooking  is 
done  in  glass,  porcelain,  or  ceramic  dishes.  These 
materials  have  very  small  losses  at  microwave  fre- 
quencies and  therefore  remain  relatively  cool.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  no  burned-on  foods  — 
making  the  containers  easier  to  clean  and  handle. 
In  most  cases,  food  is  cooked  in  the  same  dish  in 
which  it  is  served. 

We  mentioned  that  microwave  cooking  results 
in  uniform  heating  of  the  foods  and  this  means 
that  there  would  be  no  brown  crusts  on  meats,  pies, 
etc.  The  formation  of  such  a  crust  is  actually  in- 
cidental to  the  cooking  process  and,  in  most  micro- 
wave ovens,  this  feature  is  added  by  means  of  regu- 


lar, resistance-type  heating  elements.  Foods  are 
usually  cooked  first  and  then  browned  to  just  the 
right  coloring.  The  total  oven  time,  even  with  the 
browning,  it  still  only  a  fraction  of  that  normally 
required  with  conventional  stoves. 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
the  'miracles'  produced  by  the  impact  of  electronics 
on  the  food  industry  will  not  be  sudden  because  of 
Price  System  interference,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
evolutionary  process  will  continue.  Irradiation  of 
food  will  soon  move  out  of  the  laboratory  and  will 
probably  first  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Like  many  other  uses  of  electronics 
which  were  pioneered  by  the  Services,  irradiation 
of  foods  will  eventually  become  an  accepted  fact. 

The  effect  of  microwave  cooking  has  become  a 
reality.  Since  our  ladies  will  enjoy  even  greater 
freedom  from  the  'hot  stove,'  they  will  be  able  to 
relax  more  and  therefore  continue  on  their  merry 
road  to  'full  emancipation.'  There  is  another  bright 
side,  too.  It  will  take  no  longer  to  prepare  a  nice 
roast  than  it  takes  to  cook  frankfurters  —  so  we 
can  anticipate  an  improvement  in  our  diets. 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  Let  us  join  the  only 
organization.  Technocracy,  with  the  specifications 
and  blueprints  for  a  functionally  operated  social 
mechanism.  We  are  living  in  a  high  energy  civiliza- 
tion and  it  demands  the  control  techniques  of  a 
high  energy  society  to  survive.  It's  later  than  you 
think. 

—Fred  F.  Botts,  12247-3 


ASTIGMATIC  CONSERVATIONISM 

'Let  us  look  1,000  years  into  the  future,  rather 
than  just  100  years.  At  that  date  no  one  would  say 
that  we  can  depend  heavily  upon  coal  and  petro- 
leum for  the  energy  base  .  .  .  Unless  "breeding"  of 
nuclear  materials  becomes  economic,  we  would  also 
probably  be  running  out  of  economic  ores  of  ura- 
nium and  thorium,  regardless  of  any  practical  ex- 
ploratory efforts.  This  is  the  future  period  for  which 
concern  with  running  out  of  minerals  becomes  very 
serious. 

'This  is  the  "conservation  nightmare" — that  our 
civilization  would  follow  that  of  the  Mayans  into 
oblivion,  having  depleted  its  basic  natural  resources 
that  are  within  the  scope  of  its  technical  knowl- 
edge. 

'There  is,  however,  one  very  important  alterna- 
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tive:  an  ecological  balance.  This  is  a  practical 
solution,  not  just  an  act  of  faith.  The  ecological 
balance  means  that  solar  energy  capture  could  be 
made  adequate  for  a  permanent  supply  of  energy.' 

— Quoted  in  Resources,  February,  1960, 
Bulletin  of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 

Unless  it  can  be  established  that  the  above  is 
merely  naivete — careless  and  incompetent  appraisal 
of  man's  greatest  problem — it  must  be  treated  as 
deliberate  misrepresentation  for  the  purpose  of 
'protecting'  investment  values.  The  period  of  seri- 
ous concern  for  the  depletion  of  resources  is  now. 
If  Price  System  Free  Enterprise  is  permitted  to 
operate  another  hundred  years,  we  need  not  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  energy  prospects  of  1000 
years  hence.  The  time  to  bring  our  operations  into 
ecological  balance  is  immediately. 


DOUBLE   PLUS   DOUBLE  TALK 

"A  man  whose  qualities  are  just  being  recognized 
is  Missouri's  gift  to  Congress  —  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Curtis.  He  is  an  independent  thinker. 
He  has  a  keen  eye  for  sham  and  hypocrisy.  The 
prevailing  fakery  and  make-believe  in  political  af- 
fairs would  drive  him  into  desperation  were  it  not 
for  his  own  strong  anchors  of  integrity,  forthright- 
ness,  and  calmness.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  man  to  watch. 
His  ability  to  dig,  probe,  and  mine  is  reflected  in 
his  speech  before  the  Missouri  General  Contractors 
on  January  14,  1960,  from  which  we  quote: 

"  '.  .  .  To  me,  the  private  enterprise  system  is 
comparable  in  the  social  sciences  to  the  laboratory 
system,  or  the  scientific  method  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences .  .  .  The  private  enterprise  system  uses  the 
market  place  as  the  laboratory.  It  is  there  that  eco- 
nomic ideas  are  tested  ...  I  believe  in  the  private 
enterprise  system,  just  as  I  believe  in  the  scientific 
method,  because  I  don't  believe  any  man  .  .  .  yet 
knows  enough  to  put  (his)  decision  ahead  of  the 
market  place  testing,  any  more  than  did  Einstein 
believe  that  his  theories  of  physics  should  take 
precedence  over  laboratory  proof." 

— Quoted  in  Economic  Intelligence,  Feb.,  1960 
Bulletin  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 


MY   TWO    CENTS   WORTH 


If  you  remember  about  a  year  ago,  I  told  you 
about  one  of  my  neighbors  who  lost  his  job  and  was 
all  tied  up  in  debt  and  didn't  know  what  to  do  next. 
I  guess  I  should  let  you  know  how  they  are  mak- 
ing out.  Well,  he  got  another  job  after  being  on 
compensation  for  only  six  weeks,  but  it  doesn't  pay 
nearly  as  much  as  his  old  job  and  he  isn't  sure  how 
long  it  will  last.  They  rented  their  new  house  out 
for  enough  to  make  the  payments,  so  they  still  own 
that.  But  they  had  to  move  into  another  house  in 
an  older  part  of  town,  which  was  divided  so  two 
families  could  live  in  it.  They  also  turned  their  new 
Pontiac  back  in  and  took  a  second  hand  car  for 
what  they  had  in  it,  so  they  got  rid  of  that  debt. 
Now  she  has  a  part-time  job  helping  in  a  big  gro- 
cery store  during  rush  periods.  They  live  more  to 
themselves  than  they  used  to,  and  they  don't  come 
around  to  this  part  of  town  very  often.  I  guess  they 
don't  want  the  neighbors  to  see  how  much  they 
have  come  down  in  the  world.  But  I  don't  hold  it 
against  them,  so  they  come  and  see  me  once  in  a 
while.  They  tell  me  there's  a  lot  of  people  worse  off 
than  they  are. 

Things  did  seem  to  pick  up  a  little  last  year, 
except  while  the  steel  strike  was  on.  Uncle  Zeke 
says  that's  because  the  government  went  so  much 
farther  into  debt  last  year,  which  I  suppose  is  right. 
But,  from  what  I  hear,  things  are  getting  slow 
again.  I  do  hope  we  can  stay  out  of  another  de- 
pression. I  mentioned  that  word  to  some  women 
the  other  day  and  they  looked  at  me  like  I  had 
measles  or  something.  That  must  mean  they  are 
getting  worried,  because  a  few  years  back  if  you 
mentioned  'depression,'  they  just  laughed  and  said, 
'Oh,  that  won't  happen  again;  the  government 
won't  let  it.'  But  maybe  now  they're  afraid  the 
Democrats  will  win  the  next  election  and  that  will 
mean  another  depression.  I  guess  they  forget  it  was 
Mr.  Hoover  who  started  the  last  depression,  not 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

—  Ima  Moron 

Referring  to  the  uprising  of  peasant  farmers  in 
northern  France,  David  Schoenbrun,  CBS  Paris 
news  commentator  on  February  12  reported  that 
they  were  all  for  "more  subsidies  and  price  sup- 
ports," but  were  violently  opposing  what  they 
called  the  Government's,  "Technocratic  blueprints 
for  socialist  agriculture." 
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ON  THE  BEAM 
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BIRTH-CONTROL  BONUS  URGED  BY  PROFESSOR 


To  machine,  cut,  or  weld  the  hardest  materials  known, 
United  Aircraft  Corp.  of  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  manu- 
facture and  market  a  new  electron  beam  machine  devel- 
oped by  the  Carl  Zeiss  Foundation  of  West  Germany.  The 
material  to  be  worked  on  is  placed  in  a  vacuum  chamber 
and  is  hit  by  a  dense  stream  of  carefully  focused,  high- 
voltage  electrons  which  generate  extremely  concentrated 
heat.  United  Aircraft  says  the  device  can  melt,  weld,  or  cut 
holes  "finer  than  a  human  hair,"  through  "virtually  every 
material  known  to  man,  even  diamonds  and  new  exotic 
metals."  Annual  lease:  $25,000  to  $42,000  (including  main- 
tenance) . 

— Newsweek 


SPACE   HEATERS   SAID  TO  TRIM   COSTS 
TO  30   PER  CENT 

NEW  YORK — How  industry  manages  to  maintain  cur- 
rent high  wages  without  raising  retail  prices,  and  how  its 
research  campaigns  manage  to  save  million  of  dollars  for 
those  who  buy  its  products,  was  told  here  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  gas-fired  space  heater  that  is  said  to  cut  fuel 
heating  costs  by  a  minimum  of  30  per  cent. 

Particularly  useful  in  the  heating  of  high-ceilinged 
buildings,  the  thermostatic  controlled  gas  heaters  now 
make  it  possible  to  keep  large  structures  warm  without 
ducts,  blowers,  or  heat  exchangers.  Electrical  power  costs 
for  heating  are  said  to  be  reduced  97  per  cent  through  the 
application  of  so-called  "radiant"  heat. 

Radiant  has  a  special  meaning  in  heating  circles.  The 
new  heaters  send  out  infrared  rays  which,  like  solar  rays, 
do  not  heat  the  atmosphere,  but  pass  through  the  air  to 
cold  objects  in  a  room,  such  as  the  walls.  In  other  words, 
radiant  heat  waves  warm  only  the  solid  objects  with  which 
they  come  in  contact. 

Once  the  radiant  heat  waves  strike  a  cold  object,  they 
are  converted  into  heat  which  is  reflected  from  the  object 
back  into  the  room. 

In  this  way,  the  objects  serve  as  radiators  which  give 
their  warmth  into  the  atmosphere. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 

— Rodiant  heating  is  an  old  principle  and  can  be  applied 
in  various  ways;  but,  because  of  its  higher  efficiency,  it 
is  not   encouraged   by  the   space   heating   interesSs. 


MOWING   MACHINE  WORKS 


WATER 


LONDON — Moscow  Radio  reports  the  Russians  have 
produced  an  amphibious  mowing  machine  that  destroys 
underwater  vegetation  in  irrigation  canals  with  a  directed 
sound  wave  of  20,000  vibrations  per  second. 

— Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 


WASHINGTON— A  Yale  University  professor  of  eco- 
nomics proposed  today  the  underdeveloped  countries  pay 
cash  bonuses  to  married  couples  who  practice  birth  con- 
trol. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomics Association,  Prof.  Stephen  Enke  suggested  two 
ways  this  could  be  done: 

1.  Paying  married  men  who  request  sterilization,  and 

2.  Paying  married  women  who  do  not  become  pregnant 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

Enke  said  such  schemes  would  make  economic  sense  in 
the  long  run.  He  added  that  several  state  governments 
and  private  companies  in  India  already  are  using  the 
sterilization-bonus  plan. 

— Seattle  Times 
— in   spite   of   all   the   evidence  to   the  contrary,   there  are 
still    those   who,    like   the   professor,   think   that   money   is 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  besetting  the 
world. 


HALF  OF  AMERICANS   FAIL  TO   FINISH 
HIGH   SCHOOL 

The  Census  Bureau  has  announced  that  today's  aver- 
age American  has  had  only  10.8  years  of  schooling  and 
that  by  1980  this  average  is  expected  to  climb  to  only  12 
years.  This  means  that  two  decades  from  now,  half  of 
America's  adults  will  still  have  less  than  a  full  high  school 
education. 

According  to  the  Bureau,  only  40  per  cent  of  those 
Americans  now  15  years  or  older  are  high  school  graduates 
while  7.3  per  cent  of  those  aged  20  and  over  are  college 
graduates.  By  1970,  the  bureau  estimates,  the  percentage 
of  high  school  graduates  will  climb  to  48  per  cent  while  8.5 
per  cent  of  the  population  will  have  received  a  college 
degree. 

— The  Washington  Teamster 


PLANT  TO  CONVERT  SEA  WATER  OPENS 

OXNARD,  Calif.  —  The  West's  first  general-purpose 
sea-water  conversion  plant  is  in  operation  near  here. 

Ocean  water,  converted  into  distilled  water,  flowed  from 
faucets  yesterday  as  the  plant  was  opened  by  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.,  which  built  it  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 
It  will  serve  as  a  pilot  plant  for  saline-conversion  facilities 
which  are  expected  to  have  capacities  as  high  as  10,000,- 
000  gallons  of  distilled  water  daily. 

The  evaporator,  at  nearby  Mandalay  Beach,  employs 
a  low-temperature  distillation  principle. 

— Seattle  Times 
— Most  need  for  the  conversion  of  sea  water  to  fresh  water 
will    be    eliminated    when    Technocracy's   Continental    Hy- 
drology System  is  installed. 
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WAREHOUSES  STORING   SURPLUS  GRAIN 
PROFIT   UP  TO   167   PER   CENT 

WASHINGTON— Warehousemen  told  Senate  investi- 
gators today  that  they  made  up  to  167  per  cent  in  profits 
on  storing  surplus  government  grain. 

Garrett  B.  Dudden,  manager  of  Dudden  Elevators,  Inc., 
Venango,  Mich.,  testified  before  a  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  subcommittee  that  he  averaged  profits  of  105.4 
per  cent  on  costs  and  26  per  cent  on  investment. 

Dudden  was  followed  by  Robert  Puelz,  manager  of  the 
Equity  Union  Grain  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  who  said  his 
rate  of  profit  to  storage  costs  was  167.18  per  cent  while 
his  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  22.96  per  cent. 

Senator  Symington,  Democrat,  Missouri,  subcommittee 
chairman,  said  warehousemen  storing  the  government  sur- 
pluses are  making  the  highest  profits  he  has  seen  in  30 
years  of  government  and  private-business  experience.  His 
statement  came  after  an  Iowa  State  College  economics 
professor  testified  that  two  Iowa  firms  made  profits  as 
high  as  52  and  63  per  cent  storing  grain. 

Dr.  Richard  Phillips  said  the  figures  were  profit  ratios 
figured  last  May  when  measured  against  cost  and  losses 
for  shrinkage  and  deterioration.  When  measured  against 
cost  alone,  the  profits  were  71  per  cent  for  one  firm  and 
77  for  the  other,  he  said. 

The  figures  were  for  the  Newhall  (Iowa)  Grain  Co.,  and 
the  Archer  (Iowa)  Co-operative  Elevator. 

Ivan  Summa,  manager  of  the  Archer  firm,  said  the  gov- 
ernment could  pay  less  if  it  would  guarantee  long-term 
use  of  commercial-warehouse  space. 

— Seattle  Times 
— A   national    disgrace— and   yet   some   of  our  citizens  will 
go  to  the  polls  in  1960  and  vote  for  more  of  the  same — 
or  worse. 


STORAGE  OF  SURPLUS   U.  S.  GRAIN   COSTLY 

NEW  YORK— Uncle  Sam  is  spending  $1,500,000  a  day 
just  to  store  the  surplus  grain  that  keeps  piling  higher  in 
the  nation's  storage  bins. 

The  United  States  already  has  more  than  $9,000,000,000 
invested  in  price-supported  farm  products,  and  the  cost  is 
climbing  at  the  rate  of  some  $3,000,000,000  annually,  says 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government. 

— Seattle  Times 


MACHINE    STORES    METAL    RESEARCH 

CHICAGO  (AP) — A  machine  that  can  thumb  through 
100,000  documents  in  an  hour  and  come  up  with  potential 
answers  to  metallurgical  problems  will  begin  operation 
early  in  1960. 

The  new  service  of  the  American  Society  for  Metals 
will  be  put  to  work  at  Novelty,  Ohio,  near  Cleveland. 
Allan  Ray  Putnam,  the  managing  director  of  the  society, 
said  it  will  save  literally  thousands  of  dollars  for  those 
needing  information. 

The  facility  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  research  and 
pilot  plant  experience  in  indexing  and  machine  searching. 
It  was  announced  in  conjunction  with  the  41st  National 
Metal  Exposition  and  Congress. 

Broadly,  the  machine  acts  as  a  built-in  thesaurus  of 
metallurgical  knowledge.  It  groups  subjects  that  should  go 
together  and  it  shows  function  in  its  proper  relationship  to 
the  information  needed. 

— The  Oregonion 


CONCEPT  OF  WASTEFUL   U.   S.   HELD 
INJURIOUS 

OKLAHOMA  CITY— The  United  States  is  in  for  far 
more  strenuous  economics  and  politics  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  Boston  University  professor  says. 

Irwin  T.  Sanders,  chairman  of  the  University's  Sociolo- 
gy and  Anthropology  Department,  warned  the  annual 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education  the  United  States  must 
make  better  use  of  its  resources. 

Sanders  said  many  other  nations  think  "we  are  a  waste- 
ful people  and  our  economy  is  inhumane.  In  a  world  that 
wants  food,  secure  jobs,  simple  shelter  and  clothing,  the 
concept  of  America  as  a  wasteful  nation  can  prove  a 
handicap." 

— Seattle  Times 
— Yes,    it    may   even   thwart    us    in    our    persistent   effort   to 
foist    the    private   enterprise    system    on    the    rest    of   the 
world. 


OPPOSES   CATHOLIC   IN   WHITE   HOUSE 

WASHINGTON  —  A  non-denominational  Protestant 
magazine  said  Friday  it  is  "perfectly  rational"  for  Protes- 
tants to  oppose  the  election  of  a  Roman  Catholic  as  Presi- 
dent. 

The  assertion  was  made  in  an  editorial  by  Christianity 
Today,  a  fortnightly  journal  published  here  and  circulated 
to  about  200,000  Protestant  clergymen. 

The  Editorial  said  Protestants  who  oppose  a  Catholic 
candidate  for  the  presidency  are  not  guilty  of  "bigotry"  in 
the  sense  of  irrational  prejudice. 

"Informed  Protestants  believe,  not  at  all  irrationally, 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  safer  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  does  not  confess  to  a  foreign,  earthly  power," 
the  editorial  said. 

"Opposition  to  political  Romanism  is  not  unreasonable 
because  a  Catholic  in  the  presidency  would  be  torn  be- 
tween two  loyalties  as  no  Protestant  has  ever  been. 

"A  candidate  may  announce,  and  even  sincerely  believe, 
that  he  is  immune  to  Vatican  pressure.  But  can  we  be  sure 
that  he  will  not  succumb  in  the  confessional  booth  to 
threats  of  purgatory  and  promises  of  merit  from  the  or- 
ganization which  he  believes  to  hold  the  keys  of  heaven?" 

— Chicago  Daily  News 

NEW   RUSS  AID  ON   ASWAN   DAM 
ECLIPSES    U.   S. 

CAIRO — Announcement  of  new  Russian  aid  to  complete 
construction  of  the  Aswan  Dam  on  the  River  Nile  eclipsed 
today  the  work  of  a  United  States  trade  mission  here  to 
expedite  trade  with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  United  States  mission  arrived  yesterday  and  met 
Minister  of  Economics  Abdel  Moneim  el  Kaissouni  before 
interviewing  businessmen   throughout  the  U.   A.   R. 

But  even  before  the  mission  could  get  started  Russia 
announced  a  new  $400,000,000  loan  to  Egypt  to  complete 
the  second  stage  of  the  huge  dam,  Egypt's  pride  and  joy 
and  biggest  project  since  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Russia  was  already  financing  construction  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  dam,  upstream  and  downstream  coffer  dams 
plus  a  diversion  canal.  The  second  stage  consists  of  the 
main  dam  and  a  hydroelectric  plant  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  seven  years. 

— Seattle  Times 
— This  is  a   political   gesture.  The  design  of  the  dam  itself 
is  faulty  in  concept. 

— Research  by  Delphine  Bowlby 
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In  the  final  analysis,  the  consumer  must  be  the  objective  for  producing 
anything.  He  is  important  to  industry  for  reasons  that  neither  he  nor 
business  has  recognized;  he  is  the  primary  source  of  statistics  to  plan 
and   stabilize  industrial  operations  in   North  America. 


IT  IS  EVIDENT  to  an  observer  that  the  pace  of 
industrial  operations  and  of  social  mobility  has 
been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  few  decades. 
A  technological  revolution  has  taken  place  on  a 
scale  never  before  witnessed  in  recorded  history. 
This  change  has  far  out-stripped  the  general  under- 
standing of  it;  in  other  words,  the  people  of  this 
Continent  are  being  taken  for  a  fast  ride  in  a  tech- 
nological vehicle  that  nobody  is  steering.  But 
everybody  wants  to  step  on  the  gas.  So,  for  several 
decades,  we  have  been  careening  down  the  highway 
of  technological  progress  on  an  uncontrolled  jour- 
ney. Technocracy  contends  it  is  rather  important 
to  find  out  what  are  the  trends  and  to  begin  steer- 
ing the  vehicle  in  which  we  are  riding  before  we 
have  a  major  smash-up.  An  examination  of  the 
problem  is  made  and  the  solution  is  outlined  in  the 
succeeding  parts  of  this  article. 

Part  I 

BUSINESS  AND  EFFICIENCY 
The  rate  of  growth  of  technology  in  North 
America  more  than  four  decades  ago  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  most  competent  technologists  on 
this  continent.  It  was  evident  then  that  someone 
had  better  begin  to  find  out  what  was  going  on, 
and  the  direction  of  physical  trends.  The  study  of 
the  trends  was  to  become  known  as  Technocracy, 
when  this  study  produced  an  understanding  of 
problems  growing  out  of  the  trends  and  a  social 
synthesis  for  the  problems.  Today,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Technocracy's  research  program,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  most  vital  social  importance  on  this 
Continent  is  to  determine,  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision possible,  rates  of  change  and  growth  of  all 
descriptions  that  are  of  social  significance.  The 
faster  the  trends  move,  the  more  critical  becomes 
the  need  for  a  continuous  flow  of  information. 
Rates  of  production  and  consumption  of  goods  and 
services;  of  resource  use  and  population  growth, 
and  of  technological  change,  must  be  known  with 
mathematical  exactitude. 

Why  is  such  information  important?  you  may 
ask.   In  order  to  provide  for  the  future  require- 


ments of  this  society,  a  systematic  collection  and 
evaluation  of  statistics  must  be  employed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rate  at  which  petroleum  is  required 
must  be  determined.  The  rate  of  use  would  then 
be  balanced  against  reserves  of  petroleum  on  a 
long  range  basis.  This  allowable  rate  of  petroleum 
consumption  might  not  sustain,  on  a  long  range 
basis,  modes  of  mass  transportation,  industrial 
uses,  or  heating  methods  that  consume  huge 
amounts.  An  accomodation  of  available  reserves 
would  be  indicated  by  altering  petroleum  use  and 
substituting  other  sources  of  energy  for  it.  Thus, 
an  early  exhaustion  of  this  critical  resource  would 
be  avoided. 

A  system  of  statistical  communication  between 
the  consumer  and  industrial  operations  is  required. 
It  must  function  as  an  unvarying  measure  of  goods 
and  services  consumed.  Money  fails  completely  to 
meet  the  necessary  specifications. 

Business  is  based  upon  selling  something  to 
somebody.  The  use  of  money,  which  measures 
nothing  but  the  supposed  'value'  of  an  article,  pro- 
vides no  record  of  a  purchase.  By  means  of  an  in- 
volved and  indirect  process,  the  purchase  of  an 
article  may  become  known  through  reorder  for  that 
particular  kind  of  article.  A  year  or  so  later,  it  may 
be  determined  how  much  of  something  has  been 
consumed  in  a  given  time  period.  The  fact  that 
there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  direct  communica- 
tion between  industrial  operations  and  the  con- 
sumer under  the  Price  System  is  a  socially  danger- 
ous situation.  A  lopsided,  erratic,  surging  industrial 
activity  is  the  end  result.  Business  depends  for  its 
operation  upon  questionable  purchasing  power, 
which  precludes  stable  and  balanced  industrial 
activity.  The  several  major  economic  depressions 
in  the  United  States,  occurring  between  1893  and 
1933,  were  the  result  of  an  uncontrolled  growth 
process  in  this  economy.  Technology  was  rapidly 
changing  production  methods,  and  it  wrested  loose 
from  agrarian  patterns  of  living  great  portions  of 
society.  At  the  occurrence  of  each  depression, 
technological  capacity  to  produce  things  had  ex- 
ceeded by  a  growing  percentage  purchasing  power 
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to  buy,  until  in  1933  the  Price  System  was  over- 
whelmed; and  it  was  saved  from  complete  and  per- 
manent extinction  only  by  the  Second  World  War. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it;  business  didn't  know 
what  was  happening  in  our  past  economic  history, 
and  it  doesn't  know  what  is  happening  now.  The 
only  thing  that  has  kept  business  alive  for  more 
than  twenty  years  is  war  or  a  threat  of  war,  by 
which  means  existing  industrial  capacity  has  been 
diverted  into  socially  useless  endeavors  which  fur- 
nished purchasing  power  to  stimulate  the  growth 
process,  at  a  terrific  cost  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
to  the  Continent.  But  the  war-generated  industrial 
growth  of  this  era  is  coming  to  a  close.  Business  is 
stressing  efficiency,  not  to  conserve  manhours  or 
natural  resources,  but  to  make  more  money. 

The  absence  of  an  integrated  communication 
system  is  not  only  a  Continental  problem;  it  has 
been  a  problem  common  to  individual  industries. 
Now,  a  trend  is  developing  to  make  use  of  various 
types  of  equipment  that  will  speed  up  and  make 
more  accurate  the  flow  of  information  to  prevent 
costly  mistakes  in  production.  Veritable  armies  of 
paper-shufflers  will  be  eliminated  from  their  jobs, 
as  computing  equipment  takes  over  the  processing 
of  data  within  industry.  This  change  is  being 
forced  by  the  tempo  of  industrial  activity  and  ris- 
ing costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  technology  in  all  of 
its  forms  is  moving  into  industry,  speeding  up  total 
operations.  As  operations  gain  momentum,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  important  to  know  what  is 
happening.  A  Technological  advancement  in  one 
area  of  operations  tends  to  cause  or  establish  the 
need  for  progress  in  another  area.  However,  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  under  the 
Price  System  there  is  not  the  slightest  overall  de- 
sign or  direction  to  technological  advancement.  It 
is  a  haphazard,  uncoordinated  process  motivated 
by  the  chiseling  aspirations  of  business  enterprise. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  cost  reduction 
drive  that  is  gathering  force  throughout  industry 
today  is  to  eliminate  manhours,  since  manhours 
represent  the  highest  portion  of  operating  costs  in 
all  but  the  most  highly  mechanized  operations.  En- 
gineering is  attacking  the  problem  of  displacing 
manhours  technologically  with  such  great  success 
that  for  the  first  time  many  individuals  who  always 
believed  that  machines  made  jobs  are  becoming  a 
little  uncertain  of  this  conviction.  However,  the 
elimination  of  manhours  with  the  use  of  technology 


is  only  one  aspect  of  technological  efficiency,  and 
merely  indicates  that  the  capacity  to  produce 
something  has  grown.  Immediately,  several  ques- 
tions arise:  What  is  the  long-term  outlook  for  the 
use  of  the  new  plant  capacity?  Will  there  be  a  sus- 
tained requirement  for  its  product  that  will  make 
fullest  use  of  the  plant?  Is  the  product  the  most 
durable  and  useable  that  can  be  made  at  a  reason- 
able energy,  material  and  manhour  expenditure? 
Unless  these  basic  questions  can  be  answered  posi- 
tively, the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  plant  is 
largely  cancelled  out  by  the  inefficiency  of  the 
product  design,  production  planning  and  plant  op- 
erating schedule;  all  of  which  is  characteristic  of 
Price  System  operation.  The  national  disgrace  of 
production  of  shoddy  goods  and  of  a  plant  capa- 
city operated  by  jerks  and  starts,  at  far  below  its 
capability  to  produce,  is  directly  the  result  of  busi- 
ness interference  with  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  We've  made  some  strides 
toward  efficiency  and  the  production  of  an  abun- 
dance only  to  have  the  benefits  withheld  from  the 
consumer  because  of  the  stupid  insistence  that  a 
price  tag  must  be  attached  to  what  is  produced; 
and  that  if  the  product  cannot  be  bought  by  the 
public  we  must  store  it,  dump  it,  destroy  it  or  give 
it  away — in  the  latter  case,  to  some  other  country, 
of  course. 

Part  II 

THE  CONSUMER 
The  consumer  has  never  been  given  any  consid- 
eration under  the  Price  System.  Now,  as  always, 
the  chiseler  pursues  the  sucker.  The  Price  System 
is  a  clumsy  contraption  evolving  out  of  ownership 
concepts.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  operate  a  mod- 
ern industrial  society  any  more  than  a  politician 
can  be  expected  to  understand  the  problems  of 
such  a  society.  After  all,  the  only  real  reason  for 
producing  something  beyond  individual  needs  is 
to  make  it  available  to  someone  else  who  can  con- 
sume it.  Just  because  price  tags  have  been  attached 
to  things  produced  does  not  mean  that  this  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  things  can  be  distributed. 
When,  in  the  North  America  of  today,  the  economy 
is  capable  of  producing  an  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  goods  and  services,  it  becomes  of  primary  im- 
portance to  industrial  operations  to  move  these 
goods  and  services  in  a  steady,  even  flow  to  the 
consumer.  The  well-being  of  the  consumer,  in  turn, 
depends  upon  such  a  flow.  How  can  a  balance  be- 
tween  production   and   distribution   be   developed 
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and  maintained?  The  general  specifications  for 
accomplishing  this  objective  are:  (1)  The  estab- 
lishment of  direct  and  continuous  communication 
between  the  consumer  and  industrial  operations 
concerning  purchasing  activity;  (2)  Use  of  an  in- 
strument that  is  constant  and  uniform  for  meas- 
uring the  rate  of  consumption  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices; (3)  Allocation  of  a  guaranteed  income  to  the 
consumer.  These  specifications  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Energy  Certificate. 

The  Energy  Certificate  would  measure  the  cost 
of  all  goods  and  services  in  terms  of  the  extran- 
eous* energy  required  to  process  them.  Each  citi- 
zen of  North  America  would  have  an  equal  share 
of  the  total  energy  that  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  in  a  production 
cycle.  The  energy  allotment  will  be  made  available 
to  each  individual  consumer  in  the  form  of  a  book- 
let of  Energy  Certificates  that  will  be  non-trans- 
ferable and  will  require  his  signature  upon  their 
use.  These  Certificates  will  be  used  only  for  pur- 
chasing food,  clothing,  individual  transportation 
and  for  other  items  of  a  strictly  personal  nature. 
Housing,  education,  medical  care,  mass  public 
transportation  and  the  energy  costs  connected  with 
the  development  and  operation  of  all  other  indus- 
try will  have  been  budgeted  out  of  total  calculated 
energy  requirements  before  the  individual  citizen 
is  provided  with  his  Energy  Certificates.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  individual  will  be  his  to  use  as 
he  sees  fit,  with  no  concern  about  debt  or  taxes  in 
any  form,  or  obligation  of  his  income  to  anyone 
else. 

With  the  use  of  Energy  Certificates,  in  no  sense 
would  there  be  commodity  valuation.  Rather  an 
energy  degradation  rate  would  be  measured  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  future  production  requirements 
and  to  furnish  a  complete  statistical  picture  of 
what  is  taking  place  at  the  moment  in  terms  of  the 
consumption  rate  of  goods  and  services.  With  the 
consolidation  of  North  America  into  one  operating 
entity,  an  abundance  of  resources  of  every  descrip- 
tion will  become  available.  Since  they  would  be 
abundant,  materials  going  into  the  process  of  pro- 
duction would  have  no  value  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  However,  all  resources  would  be  carefully 
conserved  by  the  elimination  of  waste  in  the  use  of 
them  as  a  sensible  consideration  for  the  future. 

All  movement  on  this  earth  takes  place  only 
*  Energy  other  than  human  toil. 


through  a  transformation  of  energy.  Because 
energy  is  constant  and  uniform  in  its  characteris- 
tics, it  can  be  measured  precisely.  In  an  economy 
of  abundance,  where  it  is  necessary  to  distribute 
the  product  of  the  economy  without  price,  the 
energy  required  to  produce  the  abundance  must 
be  the  common  denominator.  The  Energy  Certifi- 
cate satisfies  the  need  for  an  instrument  of  meas- 
urement. 

In  a  Technocracy,  the  extraneous  energy  ex- 
pended to  produce  anything  will  be  recorded  and 
assigned  to  that  article  as  its  energy  cost.  For  ex- 
ample, electric  meters  on  a  shoe  factory  will  record 
the  energy  cost  of  operating  that  factory  for  any 
time  period.  Simple  division  of  the  number  of  items 
produced  into  the  energy  cost  of  operation  for  a 
given  time  period  will  result  in  the  individual 
energy  cost  per  item.  The  act  of  purchasing  a  pair 
of  shoes  with  an  Energy  Certificate  will  set  in 
motion  immediately  a  chain  of  communication  that 
will  carry  from  the  consumer  to  the  top  echelon  of 
the  central  accounting  and  production  scheduling 
sequences  of  the  Technate. 

The  Energy  Certificate  will  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  photo-electric  cell.  The  particulars 
of  the  nature  of  a  purchase,  who  made  the  pur- 
chase, when  it  was  made  and  where  it  was  made 
would  be  transmitted  from  the  recording  stations, 
which  would  be  located  wherever  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  being  dispensed,  up  a  strand  of  the  com- 
munications system  to  the  functions  that  evaluate 
information  on  consumption  and  issue  production 
orders.*  Thus,  a  record  of  the  purchase  is  made, 
an  inventory  adjustment  is  accomplished  and  a 
reorder,  depending  upon  the  inventory  level  for 
the  article  purchased,  may  be  fed  into  the  produc- 
tion system.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  article  will  be  stored  in  an  in- 
formation bank,  similar  to  RAMAC  or  UNIVAC, 
for  future  statistical  study.  The  consumer  becomes, 
in  this  manner,  the  basic  means  of  adjusting  and 
operating  the  entire  social  mechanism.  He  has 
power — purchasing  power — to  control  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  part  such  as  he  never  can  hope  to 
have  under  the  Price  System,  with  his  so-called 
representation  through  politicians. 

*  See    pamphlet,    'The    Energy    Certificate,'    for    further 
details. 
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The  Univac  in  action,  showing  the  Central  Computer  in  the  bacitground,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  Supervisory  Control  panel.  At  the  right  are  tape-handling  mechanisms  that  feed 
information  into  the  computer,  and  take  away  the  finished  results.  One  reel  of  tape  holds 
1.5  million  characters.  Photo  courtesy  of  Remington  Rand. 
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Part  III 
LOADING  THE  PRODUCTION  SYSTEM 

With  the  use  of  Energy  Certificates,  the  method 
for  loading  the  production  system  with  precision 
and  maximum  efficiency  will  have  been  established. 
In  each  production  period  an  energy  requirement 
forecast,  based  upon  demonstrated  needs  of  food- 
stuffs, clothing,  housing,  power  production,  trans- 
portation, education,  recreation  and  miscellaneous 
items,  will  be  made.  To  illustrate,  it  is  relatively 
simple  to  determine  total  food  requirements  for  the 
population,  knowing  that  an  average  of  about 
2,500  kilogram  calories  of  food  is  required  daily  by 
each  adult  human,  a  somewhat  lesser  amount  being 
adequate  for  children.  Further,  the  kinds  of  food 
desired  by  the  public,  and  the  rates  of  consump- 
tion, are  well  known;  and  since  the  kilogram  calor- 
ies contained  in  any  food  are  readily  measurable, 
total  food  requirements  will  be  translated  into 
energy  calculations  to  become  a  portion  of  the 
energy  forecast  for  a  future  production  period.  Pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  a  Technate  would  serve  as  an 
example  of  controlled  production.  Because  produc- 
tion yield  rates  of  wheat  per  acre  are  known,  an 
acreage  allotment  will  be  based  upon  rates  of  con- 
sumption of  this  food,  allowing  a  margin  of  safety 
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for  possible  adverse  weather  conditions,  etc.  Deter- 
mination of  the  acreage  needed  to  produce  the 
wheat  also  determines  the  type  of  equipment,  the 
amount  of  fuel  to  operate  it  and  the  number  of 
manhours  that  will  be  required.  A  fully  integrated, 
technologically  controlled  pattern  of  operations 
will  result  from  this  approach  to  production.  The 
amount  of  wheat  that  is  consumed  in  its  various 
forms  within  a  production  period  will  be  known  by 
means  of  the  Energy  Certificate,  and  will  furnish 
the  basis  of  requirements  for  the  next  production 
period.  As  the  scale  of  operations  in  wheat  pro- 
duction is  modified  and  the  farming  equipment  and 
methods  are  improved,  manhour  forecasts  will  be 
adjusted.  This  same  basic  process  will  apply  to  all 
descriptions  of  production,  since  in  the  essential 
characteristics  production  procedures  are  of  the 
same  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  production  of  individual 
items,  such  as  the  pair  of  shoes  mentioned  earlier, 
the  energy  cost  of  producing  them  will  be  attached 
to  them.  This  cost  will  be  registered  upon  the 
Energy  Certificate  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  will 
be  subtracted  from  the  energy  allotment  of  the  in- 
dividual who  made  the  purchase.  As  with  wheat 
production,  the  rate  at  which  a  given  type  of  shoes 
is  purchased  will  determine  the  assignment  of  plant 
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facilities  to  produce  them,  the  equipment  to  be  em- 
ployed and  the  manhours  to  be  used  to  operate  the 
plant. 

Transportation  is  another  production  problem 
that  lends  itself  to  technological  accounting  and 
control.  The  energy  cost  of  moving  a  given  number 
of  individuals  a  certain  distance  is  measurable, 
whether  this  transportation  is  by  water,  air,  train, 
bus  or  automobile.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
kind  of  power  is  applied  to  the  vehicle;  it  is  readily 
convertible  into  a  standard  energy  cost.  Similar  to 
other  energy  requirement  calculations,  transporta- 
tion energy  costs  would  become  a  part  of  the  total 
picture  of  energy  requirements  for  the  Continent. 
The  identical  procedure  applies  also  to  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  electrical  power.  Again,  a 
standard  base  becomes  evident  for  the  calculation 
of  required  technology  and  the  manhours  to  op- 
erate it.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  work 
periods  under  a  technological  social  control. 

Manhour  time  estimates  for  doing  anything  and 


everything  connected  with  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  would  be  made  by  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Technate.  The  central  objective  will 
be  to  get  the  whole  job  done  with  the  employment 
of  the  fewest  possible  man-hours.  Maximum  effi- 
ciency is  achieved  by  eliminating  man-hours,  not 
using  more  of  them.  This  will  make  no  hardship 
upon  the  individual;  it  would  have  the  opposite 
effect.  As  the  individual's  income  would  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Technate,  an  increase  in  efficiency 
would  automatically  cause  the  living  standard  to 
rise.  Or  to  state  it  another  way,  the  less  people  had 
to  work,  the  higher  their  income  would  be.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  sabotage  of  industrial  efficiency 
to  attempt  to  use  unneeded  manpower. 

Methods  of  production  will  be  under  constant 
scrutiny  in  the  Technate.  As  improved  methods  of 
production  cause  a  decline  in  manhour  require- 
ments in  a  particular  function,  individuals  will  be 
transferred   to   other   functions   in   the   economy. 
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Keeping  in  mind  that  such  trends  would  be  fed  into 
the  production  scheduhng  system,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  calculate  with  accuracy  if  and  when  sched- 
uled work  periods  are  to  be  shortened.  When  an 
adjustment  is  made,  it  will  be  on  a  Continental 
scale,  rather  than  locally,  to  maintain  balanced 
work  periods  throughout  the  production  system. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  once  industrial  op- 
erations are  organized  to  produce  and  distribute 
an  abundance  of  goods  and  services,  the  work 
period  for  the  individual  worker  would  be  reduced 
to  four  hours  per  day,  four  days  per  week  and  165 
day  per  year.  This  work  period  represents  a  sixty- 
six  percent  reduction  of  manhours  below  the  pres- 
ent Price  System  forty-hour  week.  There  will  be 
a  rotating-shift  operation  in  all  industries  in  order 
to  give  each  individual  worker  an  opportunity  to 
take  his  turn  at  working  different  shifts.  He  will 
work  six  different  four  hour  shifts  over  a  period  of 
forty-two  days.  Because  the  shifts  and  the  work 
week  are  short  (twenty  out  of  every  twenty-four 
hours  off  duty,  plus  three  full  days  off  each  week) 
shift  rotation  should  present  no  serious  adjustment 
problem  to  the  individual.  If  such  a  work  period 
arrangement  does  seem  to  be  a  problem  to  the  in- 
dividual, he  will  have  78  consecutive  days  of  vaca- 
tion per  year  in  which  to  recover. 

These  work  periods  are  the  result  of  practical 
considerations,  not  anyone's  dreams.  The  elimina- 
tion of  millions  of  socially  useless  jobs  connected 
with  Price  System  chiseling,  such  as  sales  work, 
bookkeeping,  accounting  and  dozens  of  other  job 
classifications  that  exist  only  because  of  the  Price 
System,  will  result  in  a  wholesale  reduction  of  man- 
hours.  Unnecessary  duplication  of  industrial  func- 
tions will  further  reduce  manhours;  and,  finally, 
maximum  employment  of  technology  to  perform 
work  on  a  steady,  balanced  full-load  factor  will 
make  a  large  dent  in  the  present  labor  force  size. 
In  addition,  only  those  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty-five  years  of  age  will 
be  working  at  all.  Before  the  age  of  employment, 
and  after,  the  individual  will  have  an  income  many 
times  higher  than  all  but  a  very  few  have  ever  had, 
with  the  added  benefit  of  individual  security  that 
no  one  has  today. 

Part  IV 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
AND  SYNTHESIS 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  cumulative 
data  concerning  rates  of  consumption  and  use  of 


all  goods  and  services  in  the  Technate  will  supply 
the  mathematical  basis  for  determining  rates  of 
operation  of  the  technological  equipment  of  North 
America.  The  data  will  also  supply  the  necessary 
facts  upon  which  decisions  can  be  made  to  main- 
tain social  stability  in  other  respects.  It  will  be 
mandatory  that  the  population  of  the  Continent 
be  kept  within  an  optimum  range  that  available 
resources  will  accommodate  at  the  highest  standard 
of  living.  ^|; 

As  to  the  designing,  construction  and  operation 
of  all  the  physical  equipment  on  the  Continent, 
every  detail  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  engineering 
staff,  since  they  alone  have  the  training  and  exper- 
ience to  make  the  technical  decisions  demanded  by 
a  technological  operation.  They  will  execute  Tech- 
nocracy's blueprint  for  the  Technate  completely 
independent  of  any  kind  of  political  or  business  in- 
fluence. Politics  and  business  will  have  ceased  to 
function  in  the  destiny  of  North  America,  with  the 
arrival  of  technological  social  control,  simply  be- 
cause neither  bears  any  functional  relationship  to 
industrial  operation  of  a  technological  order  of 
things. 

It  is  an  irony  of  history  that  the  coming  change 
in  social  operation  is  being  motivated  by  the  ex- 
tended use  of  technology  in  the  Price  System. 
Business  must  support  the  increase  of  efficiency 
in  production  to  stay  in  business;  and  yet  the  re- 
sultant technological  abundance  is  destroying  the 
concept  of  scarcity  that  has  for  ages  perpetuated 
the  Price  System.  In  a  Price  System  effort  to  move 
goods  and  services,  the  consumer  has  been  pushed 
into  hock  so  far  he  will  never  get  out.  To  amplify 
his  troubles,  he  is  being  forced  out  of  industrial 
operation  by  technology.  Yet,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  consumer  must  be  the  objective  for  producing 
anything.  He  is  important  to  industry  for  reasons 
that  neither  he  nor  business  has  recognized;  he  is 
the  primary  source  of  statistics  to  plan  and  stabil- 
ize industrial  operations  in  North  America.  Be- 
cause money  can  measure  nothing,  an  instrument 
must  be  given  to  the  consumer  that  will  be  a  con- 
stant measure  of  things.  Technocracy's  answer  is 
the  Energy  Certificate,  which  will  effect  a  contin- 
uous feedback  between  the  consumer  and  the  in- 
dustrial machine.  Industrial  load  control  automa- 
tically will  develop  from  the  implementation  of 
Technocracy's  energy  control  technique. 

Reorganization  of  the  North  American  economy 
along  technological  lines  will  at  once  reduce  human 
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Bureau  of  the  Census  installation  of  the  Univac.  Photo  courtesy  of  Remington  Rand. 


toil  to  a  minimum  and  raise  personal  income  to  the 
highest  levels  of  human  history.  A  Technocracy 
will  be  a  final  and  lasting  relief  from  the  growing 
army  of  tax  collectors,  charity  beggars,  and  chis- 
elers  of  every  other  type.  Politically  inspired  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  to  protect  the  'haves'  from 
the  'have  nots'  will  have  no  place  in  the  Technate 
where  income  is  assured  as  a  matter  of  citizenship 
on  this  Continent.  The  end  of  the  use  of  money 
will  bring  an  end  to  depressions  and  to  war  for 
economic  reasons.  A  new  sense  of  personal  security 
that  will  manifest  itself  probably  will  do  more  to 
improve  the  mental  and  physical  state  of  North 
Americans  than  anything  yet  done  in  medicine. 

Most  important,  Technocracy  will  mean  the  ar- 
rival of  social  sanity  under  the  direction  of  science. 
A  completely  new  social  esprit  de  corps  will  develop 
from  the  satisfaction  of  collectively  accomplishing 
the  reconstruction  of  the  civilization  that  resides  in 
the  10,313,000  square  miles  of  North  America. 
Here  is  a  mammoth  job  that  is  a  match  for  the  best 
that  North  Americans  have  to  offer  one  another.  It 
is  a  job  that  will  have  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  have 


a  decent  place  in  which  to  live  and  a  future  worth 
having. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  people  who  don't  like 
the  prospect  of  social  change.  In  their  stupidity, 
they  will  fight' against  it.  They  live  and  breathe 
for  the  idea  of  beating  feomeone  out  of  something. 
The  more  incompetent  they  are,  the  more  they  love 
the  Price  System  privilege  of  controlling  the  lives 
of  others  with  a  financial  whip.  The  financial  power 
and  the  invidious  distinction  they  enjoy  under  the 
Price  System  will  disappear  with  the  Price  System, 
as  technological  change  forces  social  change  upon 
this  Continent.  Such  people  will  learn  what  it  is 
to  perform  a  socially  useful  function,  or  get  off  of 
the  Continent.  But  this  is  their  problem,  not  Tech- 
nocracy's. 

The  movement  to  a  Technate  is  on.  Present  gen- 
erations can  redeem  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  fu- 
ture generations,  for  their  current  thoughtlessness 
and  irresponsible  social  behavior,  by  putting  their 
energy  behind  Technocracy  in  an  organized  social 
movement  for  a  Technological  North  America.  For 
our  own  welfare,  the  movement  had  better  be  or- 
ganized. Join  Technocracy  today. 

:     >;;   (>>,,;  — Harry  Briggs,  12247-1 
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PROSPECT   OF   SUPERMARKET 

AUTOMATION    MAY    BECOME 

REALITY   IN    'SIXTIES 

Automation  in  supermarkets  is  expected  to  reach 
workable  proportions  in  this  decade,  with  serious 
imphcations  for  RCIA  members. 

The  nearest  approach  to  date  is  a  scale  model 
of  a  radically  different  food  store  unveiled  at  a  food 
exposition  in  New  York  City  recently.  If  translated 
into  reality,  this  would  mean  a  supermarket  free 
of  clerks  and  checkers,  serviced  completely  by  back 
room  people. 

The  experimental  model  shows  a  spiral  building 
of  seven  circular  ramps,  down  which  the  shopper 
travels  on  a  moving  sidewalk. 

A  specially  coded  marker  is  given  the  shopper 
when  she  enters  the  cylindrical  building  and  steps 
on  to  a  continuous  elevator  which  takes  her  to  the 
top — some  18  feet  above  the  main  floor.  At  the  top 
she  steps  onto  the  moving  sidewalk  which  takes 
her  past  the  displays. 

Stepping  off  the  sidewalk,  she  makes  her  selec- 
tion from  the  rows  of  gondolas  lined  against  the 
wall.  Stamping  each  item  with  her  marker,  she 
tosses  it  into  conveniently  placed  open  receiving 
stations.  Completing  her  shopping,  the  customer 
steps  up  to  one  of  several  automated  checkout  sta- 
tions, where  the  assembled  order  awaits  her. 

When  the  customer  enters  her  marker  in  a  des- 
ignated slot,  her  order  is  automatically  placed  on 
the  counter  for  her  inspection.  At  this  point  she 
may  reject  or  add  any  items  she  desires,  by  means 
of  a  panel  board  and  push  buttons. 

When  her  order  is  exactly  as  she  wishes,  a  com- 
puter will  total  the  amount  and  flash  it  in  large 
numbers  on  a  rectangular  spot  on  the  checkout 
counter.  A  receipt  will  be  issued,  which  will  give 
the  cash  total  plus  a  description  of  size,  weight  and 
price  of  each  item  purchased  when  she  deposits 
her  money  in  a  slot  in  the  machine. 

The  order  wil  Ithen  be  automatically  boxed  and 
sealed  and  sent  to  a  central  pick  up  station  on  the 
parking  lot  by  means  of  a  conveyor.  The  customer 
picks  up  the  sealed  carton  with  her  receipt  as 
identification  and  her  shopping  trip  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Visitors  to  the  exposition  learned  that  although 
this  supermarket  is  only  a  projection  at  this  point, 
many  of  the  components  going  into  its  construc- 


tion are  in  the  process  of  being  developed  by  var- 
ious electronic  firms. 

These  include  techniques  in  automation,  elec- 
tronic, and  magnetic  sensing  and  high  speed  com- 
puters. 

About  the  same  time  Supermarket  News  re- 
ported that  a  completely  automated  check  out  sys- 
tem is  being  readied  by  a  division  of  Sylvania  elec- 
tric products  with  the  cooperation  of  several  major 
supermarket  chains]  A  demonstration  model  is  ex- 
pected sometime  this  year.  The  device  may  be  a 
breakthrough  into  an  ultimately  completely  auto- 
matic operation.  The  manufacturer  makes  these 
claims  for  the  device:  It  will  provide  automatic 
checking  to  speed  customer  flow,  it  will  provide 
more  accuracy  in  totaling  orders,  and  will  provide 
an  automatic  reorder  procedure  from  the  ware- 
house. 

Basically,  this  is  how  the  system  will  operate. 
All  merchandise  will  be  provided  with  punch-coded 
tickets  before  being  placed  on  the  shelves. 

Items  will  be  placed  on  the  checkout  belt  with 
the  tickets  uppermost.  An  electric  eye  or  scanner 
above  the  conveyor  belt  at  the  checkout  counter 
will  read  the  punch  coded  tickets  on  each  item  as 
it  passes  through. 

The  scanner  will  be  connected  to  a  cash  box  de- 
vice similar  in  most  respects  to  the  conventional 
cash  register. 

An  electronic  reader  will  automatically  record 
prices  of  the  individual  items  at  the  checkout. 
Prices  will  be  itemized  on  sales  slips.  A  total  price 
will  be  supplied. 

In  addition,  the  system  will  be  able  to  provide 
a  running  total  of  all  items  sold  at  specific  periods 
to  be  balanced  against  inventories,  purchase  orders, 
and  similar  accounts. 

The  experimental  model  was  designed  by  Wil- 
liam Breger  of  the  Pratt  Institute  and  his  assistant 
Michael  Brill.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
developments  in  automation  will  permit  its  con- 
struction within  the  next  ten  years. 

— Retail  Clerks  Advocate 


RUSS  TRY  OUT  SPEEDY  VESSEL 

MOSCOW — A  new  150-passenger  motor  vessel  capable 
of  speeds  up  to  50  miles  an  hour  left  Gorky  yesterday  for 
her  trials  in  the  Black  Sea,  Tass,  Russian  news  agency, 
reported. 

Tass  said  the  vessel,  named  Meteor,  travels  on  thin, 
ski-like  hydrofoils  which  lift  her  hull  free  of  the  water  at 
high  speeds. 

— Seattle  Times 
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Plan  For  Organizing  Stockholders 

The  following  tongue-in-cheek  editorial  appeared 
in  'Arizona  Progress,'  publication  of  the  Valley  Na- 
tional Bank,  Home  Office  at  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
September,  1959: 

'This  month  we  are  .  .  .  allotting  the  (editorial) 
space  to  Bernstein-Macauley,  Inc.,  of  341  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C,  our  favorite  Investment  Counselors, 
to  discuss  the  recent  growth  in  corporate  stock- 
holders. Pointing  out  that  "shareowners"  now  out- 
number union  members,  farmers  or  war  veterans, 
their  analysis  of  its  significance  is  skeletonized 
herewith  (the  dots  are  ours) : 

'By  organizing  shareholders,  an  astute  politician 
could  keep  himself  at  the  forefront  of  the  national 
scene  and  the  resulting  Stocbloc  would  be  a  power 
with  which  all  parties  and  groups  would  have  to 
reckon  .  .  .  Just  as  the  farm  program  was  necessary 
to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  farmer — that  bul- 
wark of  rugged  individualism — so  it  is  necessary  to 
nurture  and  protect  stockholders  .  .  .  The  first  pro- 
posal would  be  that  no  purchaser  of  a  common 
stock  need  ever  sell  it  below  cost.  He  would  have 
the  privilege  in  case  of  emergency  to  borrow  his 
cost — which  would  be  the  holder's  parity  price — 
from  the  Government  ...  If  his  stock  didn't  go  up 
— in  say  a  year  or  two — the  loan  would  be  forgiven 
and  the  government  would  own  the  stock  .  .  .  The 
Stockholders'  Credit  Corp.  (S.C.C.)  would  take  its 
place  beside  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  (C.C.C.) 

.  .  .  The  stocks  the  government  got  stuck  with — er 
— acquired  under  the  loans,  would  be  stockpiled 
(pun  unavoidable) ..  .The  S.C.C.  would  either  sell 
them  at  a  propitious  time  or  give  them  away  to 
worthy  institutions  such  as  its  own  pension  funds, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  etc.,  or  the  underpriv- 
ileged in  our  country  or  abroad  .  .  .  Whatever  the 
government  did  to  maintain  stock  prices  would  be 
in  its  own  interest  as  it  would  reduce  the  number  of 
underwater  loans  ...  It  might  even  stockpile  com- 
mon stocks  as  a  national  defense  measure  and  pay 
corporations  not  to  issue  new  stocks  just  as  it  paid 
farmers  not  to  produce  ...  So  many  institutions, 
trusts,  foundations,  etc.,  own  common  stocks  the 
very  social  and  economic  security  of  the  country 
demand  that  values  be  maintained  .  .  .  The  line 
forms  on  the  Left!' 


LESS   BOOKKEEPING.    MORE   COMPUTERS 
FOR   ATC 

FA  A  (Federal  Aviation  Agency)  has  taken  another  big 
step  toward  easing  the  paperwork  and  bookkeeping  chores 
of  traffic  controllers. 

A  Remington  Rand  Univac  system  of  air  traffic  man- 
agement is  slated  to  start  operation  at  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  New  York  International  Air  Route  Traffic 
Control  Centers  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Other  units 
are  to  be  installed  later  this  summer  at  Boston,  Cleveland, 
and  Pittsburgh  Centers. 

When  the  presently  scheduled  network  is  in  operation, 
it  will  be  able  to  monitor  all  IFR  (Instrument  Flight 
Rules)  traffic  in  the  north-eastern  U.  S. 

Essentially,  the  Univac  is  designed  to  relieve  controllers 
of  bookkeeping  chores  required  in  drawing  up  flight  plans. 
Univac  will  receive  and  store  flight  plan  information  and 
make  it  instantaneously  available.  The  computer  will  be 
able  to  give  the  estimated  time  any  particular  airplane 
will  be  over  a  particular  fix  and  when  it  should  reach  its 
destination. 

The  flight  plan  information  is  assembled  and  printed 
by  the  machine  on  flight  progress  slips.  These  slips  are 
then  automatically  distributed  to  other  centers  concerned 
with  the  flight. 

Information  about  each  possible  flight  plan  to  be 
handled,  such  as  the  layout  of  the  airways  and  the  dis- 
tance between  fixes,  is  stored  on  magnetic  drums.  The  in- 
formation can  be  summoned  in  about  1/60  sec.  with  any 
number  of  operations  going  simultaneously. 

—Airlift 
— A   functionally  efficient  communications  system  is  neces- 
sary in  a  complex  technological  age. 


ADENAUER  WANTS   ROBERT  MURPHY  AS 
AMBASSADOR 

BONN — Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  has  asked  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  appoint  Robert  D.  Murphy  as  am- 
bassador to  Bonn,  succeeding  David  K.  E.  Bruce  who  has 
resigned. 

Adenauer  told  the  President,  it  was  learned,  that  "only 
your  Mr.  Murphy  has  the  proper  background  required 
for  this  difficult  position  in  the  trying  months  ahead." 

Murphy,  assistant  secretary  of  state,  is  the  department's 
foremost  professional  diplomat.  His  service  dates  back  to 
duty  in  the  Munich  consulate  while  Hitler  was  still  a 
rabble  rouser  in  the  Bavarian  capital. 

Adenauer  is  asking  for  Murphy  on  the  ground  the 
critical  summit  talks  on  Berlin  and  Germany  require  a 
seasoned  professional  with  a  thoro  background  of  the  Ger- 
man problem. 

Murphy  has  higher  rank  than  an  ambassador,  but  he 
is  regarded  as  the  only  United  States  diplomat  with  the 
experience  and  prestige  to  command  Adenauer's  confi- 
dence. 

The  chancellor  became  acquainted  intimately  with  Mur- 
phy when  the  latter  served  as  political  adviser  to  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay  during  the  period  of  the  Berlin  blockade 
and  the  splitting  of  Germany. 

— Chicago  American 
— Both  Konrad  Adenauer  and  Robert  Murphy  are  dedicated 
Romon  Catholics — which  explains  plenty. 
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The  Northwest  Technocrat 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association  either  in  America  ro  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  member- 
ship activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are-  $9.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy  —  the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in 
1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organi- 
zation. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Hov/ard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  ifOundatidn  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  re- 
ligions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians ore  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long 
as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome 
in  Technocracy. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction  to  Technocracy         25c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate  of  Survival    .     .  15c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System,  and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance  15c 

Mon-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate  ^ 15c 

Science  versus  Chaos 10c 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

To:  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
2208  Eighth  Avenue 
Seattle  I ,  Washington 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $ to  cover 

subscription(s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  for 

years. 

All  Three  Magazines,    12  months,    12  issues,  $3.00. 
(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies,  but  so 
rotated  that  one  appears  each  nnonth.) 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 
THE  TECHNOCRAT 

□  This  is  a  NEW  subscription. 

n  This  is  a  RENEWAL  subscription. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

(or)    City Province 


IForaign  rates,   other  than   Canada,    Mexico,   and   U.   S.   territories, 
20%    l&Oc)    additional  to  above  rates.) 
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TECHNOCRACY 

Inc. 
presents 

Howard  Scott 

Direcfor-in-Chief 

''Decade  of  Decision'' 


Detroit,  Michigan 

Art  Institute  BIdg Saturday,  April  23,  8  p.m. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Portage  Hotel Tuesday,  April  26,  8  p.m. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Masonic  Temple Friday,  April  29,  8  p.m. 

Shaker-Lee  Hall  (Area  Meeting  for  Members  only) 

Sunday,  May  1,  2  p.m. 
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•  Administration  In  A 
Technate 
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The  Force  Of  An  Idea 


THE  FORCE  of  an  idea  is  an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. If  the  idea  is  of  an  immediate  use, 
like  a  paper  clip,  or  if  it  is  entertaining,  like  Chi- 
nese Checkers,  it  may  gain  instant  and  widespread 
acceptance.  But  if  the  idea  is  in  conflict  with  an 
established  social  pattern  of  doing  things,  it  is 
Hkely  to  be  opposed  if  only  for  that  reason.  The 
more  fundamentally  different  is  the  idea  from  ac- 
cepted viewpoints,  the  greater  will  be  the  opposi- 
tion to  it.  However,  the  public  disposition  toward 
an  idea  at  a  given  moment  is  not  of  dominant  im- 
portance. 

The  determining  factor  in  the  acceptance  of  an 
idea  is  its  degree  of  accord  with  trends  and  events. 
This  applies  especially  to  social  ideas.  If  an  idea 
fits  the  social  circumstances  as  they  develop,  that 
idea  will  be  accepted  and  employed  when  condi- 
tions are  'ripe'  for  it.  Thus,  the  force  of  an  idea 
basically  is  in  its  timeliness;  and  the  social  accept- 
ance of  an  idea  is  generated  from  largely  imper- 
sonal factors  which  are  capable  of  changing  social 
viewpoints  very  quickly. 

Technocracy,  the  idea  for  the  operation  of  the 
social  mechanism  of  North  America  with  the  meth- 
od of  science,  will  be  employed  simply  because  it 
is  in  accord  with  this  age  of  science.  Technocracy 
will  become  a  requirement  to  operate  the  North 
American  Continent  because  social  conditions  de- 
mand its  method  of  operation.  That  Technocracy 
is  a  vastly  different  concept  of  operation  than  the 
Price  System  is  not  the  significant  consideration: 
Technocracy  fits  the  current  picture  of  social  oper- 
ations, while  present  methods  do  not.  This  civiliza- 
tion has  become  too  complicated  and  too  fast- 
moving  to  be  controlled  by  the  political  and  busi- 
ness practices  of  the  Price  System.  The  force  of 
technological  change  is  compelling  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Price  System  and  the  arrival  of  a  new 
social  order.  At  this  moment  the  pressure  for  social 


change  is  increasing  as  new  methods  and  processes 
are  applied  to  production  of  goods  and  services. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  not  trying  to  sell 
anyone  anything,  nor  are  they  seeking  power  of 
public  office.  Rather,  they  are  organizing  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  heralding  the  advent  of  a 
technological  social  control.  They  are  giving  their 
fellow  citizens  the  opportunity  to  know  what  kind 
of  social  control  will  prevail  in  the  future,  and  why. 
Technocracy  Inc.  is  proud  to  be  able  to  present  the 
idea  that  will  achieve  and  maintain  for  North 
America  the  status  of  the  greatest  and  most  for- 
ward-looking social  entity  in  the  entire  world.  Only 
the  Technocrats  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  they  have  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  success  of  social  change  in  North  America.  The 
ranks  of  Technocracy  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  this 
Continent  who  are  not  promoting  a  political  view- 
point. 

— Editorial  Board 


COVER  PICTURE 

THIRTY  STORIES  TALL 

Men  on  deck,  and  big  20-yd.  earthmover  on 
ground,  ore  dwarfed  by  this  revolutionary  'bridge 
building  machine,'  undergoing  final  tests  before 
2,000-mile  tow-voyage  from  U.  S.  to  Venezuela. 
Platform  will  raise  and  lower  itself  in  water, 
leading  the  way  step-by-step  to  build  a  six-mile 
concrete  bridge  across  Lake  Maracaibo.  Mam- 
moth 250-ton  crane  on  deck  has  power  equal  to 
reaching  more  than  three  miles  and  lifting  a  ton. 
Following  tests,  the  electric  Bridge  Builder  was 
'walked'  into  Mississippi  (left)  where  crane  was 
dismantled  and  long  tow-voyage  began.  Builder 
is   R.  G.   LeTourneau  of  Texas. 

— Photo  courtesy  of  LeTourneau 
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THE  DECADE  OF  DECISION 

By  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 

We  face  a  future  wherein  our  political  and  economic  institutions  will  be 
found  to  be  incompetent  and  incapable  of  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
new  order  of  magnitude,  for  the  march  of  technology  here  and  abroad 
has  rendered  them  obsolete. 


AT  MIDNIGHT,  December  31,  1959,  the  dec- 
ade of  the  fabulous,  'filthy'  fifties  came  to 
an  end  and  on  January  1,  1960,  a  new  decade 
began,  a  decade  teeming  with  tensions,  popula- 
tion explosions,  new  technical  developments 
around  the  world,  and  the  labor  of  new  national 
entities  about  to  be  born,  all  pressing  forward 
and  demanding  their  place  in  the  sun. 

An  emerging  Africa  with  a  turbulent,  seething 
vigor  and  vitality  demands  that  the  great  black 
continent  be  given  the  technical  wherewithal  so 
that  it,  too,  can  climb  to  social  parity  with  the 
other  colors  and  the  other  continents  of  the 
world.  The  European  domination  of  Africa  is 
disintegrating  and  falling  apart  in  the  face  of 
the  onrushing  tide  of  African  nationalism.  Euro- 
pean attempts  to  grant  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  the  new  Africa  are  futile  and  stupid.  At 
the  present  writing,  they  have  carved  Africa  into 
41  new  national  entities.  This  is  but  a  contribu- 
tion to  African  anarchy,  not  to  the  consolidation 
and  construction  required  by  an  emerging  people. 

All  Asia  is  seething  with  revolutionary  pres- 
sures and  hitherto  undreamed-of  social  aspira- 
tions that  are  but  the  natural  product  of  the 
frantic  installation  of  technological  equipment 
required  by  national  industrialization.  Time  is 
pressing  and  these  emerging  peoples  will  not  ac- 
cept the  slow  gradualism  of  western  Christian 
culture.  They  refuse  to  evolve;  they  want  it  here 
and  now.  They,  too,  are  clamoring  at  the  gates 
of  a  new  era  and  the  old  will  have  to  give  way. 

The  Chinese  have  made  one  'great  leap  for- 


ward'— they  will  make  others.  The  technology  of 
the  new  China  will  bury  the  ancestors  of  old 
China  in  its  forward  march  and  the  new  technol- 
ogy will  create  its  own  ancestors.  The  population 
of  the  new  China  is  young,  dynamic,  and  they 
are  on  the  march.  There  are  more  construction 
projects  under  way  at  the  present  moment  in 
Red  China  than  have  ever  been  in  operation  on 
a  like  area  in  all  history. 

There  are  six  steel  plants  in  China  under  con- 
struction, completely  integrated  units  from  blast 
furnaces  to  by-product  coke  ovens.  According 
to  the  latest  information  available,  the  blast  fur- 
naces of  the  new  Chinese  steel  plants  will  have  a 
2, 600- ton  daily  capacity,  each;  the  open  hearth 
furnaces,  500  tons.  Each  of  these  six  plants  will 
have  an  annual  capacity  in  excess  of  three  mil- 
lion tons.  The  six,  when  completed,  will  there- 
fore add  18  million  tons  of  steel  capacity,  plac- 
ing China's  total  capacity  at  over  30  million  tons 
and  it  should  be  mentioned  here  that  this  capac- 
ity does  not  include  any  of  the  so-called  back- 
yard furnaces  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  1200  Russian 
and  Chinese  engineers  and  40,000  Chinese  work- 
ers have  started  construction  on  the  huge  power 
project  on  the  Yangtze  River  at  the  Ichang 
Gorge.  This  project  when  completed  in  power 
alone  will  have  a  generating  capacity  of  25  mil- 
lion KW.  The  Chinese  will  undoubtedly  see  to 
it  that  this  project  also  will  be  so  designed  as  to 
provide  deep  water  transportation  and  storage 
far  into  the  interior  beyond  Chungking.  This  is 
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but  one  of  the  great  power  projects  that  form  part 
of  the  great  new  Chinese  potential.  The  Chinese 
have  not  yet  started  work  on  the  Tsang  Po  (Brah- 
maputra River)  power  project.  This  is  located  in 
Tibet  near  the  border  of  India.  This  river  has 
carved  a  giant  U-shaped  gorge.  A  tunnel  IQi/^  miles 
long  across  the  U  would  drop  the  waters  of  the 
Tsang  Po  7,500  feet  so  that,  merely  with  run  of 
river  without  storage  dams,  30  million  KW  is  pos- 
sible; it  is  estimated  by  British  consulting  engineers 
that  with  storage  dam  control  the  potential  gen- 
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erating  capacity  of  the  Tsang  Po  could  be  raised  to 
52  million  KW.  It  is  reported  that  the  famous  Rus- 
sian plant  that  has  built  the  turbines  for  big  proj- 
ects in  Russia  has  already  started  work  on  con- 
struction of  the  hydro-turbines  for  the  Ichang  proj- 
ect on  the  Yangtze.  These  turbines  are  reported  to 
have  a  500,000-KW  capacity  in  a  single  unit.  A 
project  of  this  size  and  scope  will  be  more  devas- 
tating to  the  concepts  of  yesterday  than  the  deto- 
nation of  a  dozen  giant  nuclear  devices. 

Technology  and   Population 

All  over  the  world,  technical  equipment  is  being 
installed,  forced  by  the  pressure  of  modernization, 
national  aspirations  and  the  availability  of  new 
sources  of  energy  and  raw  materials.  These  trends 
in  conjunction  with  the  population  explosions  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  America  are  creating  problems 
entirely  new  in  man's  history.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
estimated  population  of  the  world  was  less  than  900 
milUon.  Today,  the  world  population  is  estimated 
at  approximately  2  billion,  700  million.  The  social 
problems  of  today  are  of  a  new  order  of  magnitude 
clear  out  and  beyond  the  concepts  and  the  expe- 
rience of  all  past  social  history.  The  population  ex- 
plosion is  at  its  greatest  acceleration  in  South 
America  where  Venezuela,  for  instance,  has  a  birth 
rate  of  47.4  per  thousand  and  a  death  rate  of  only 
10.4  per  thousand.  Here  in  the  United  States,  our 
financial  journals  hail  the  advent  of  four  million 
American  babies  annually  as  a  major  contribution 
to  future  prosperity.  Egypt  with  25  million  popula- 
tion is  growing  in  excess  of  2.5  percent  per  annum 
and  over  90  percent  of  its  population  lives  and 
works  on  less  than  four  percent  of  its  total  area. 
So  this  decade  faces  the  problem  of  limiting  popu- 
lation growth,  of  conserving,  storing,  and  using  the 
fresh  water  supply  of  each  continental  area,  of  con- 
serving soil  and  all  land  capable  of  maintaining 
vegetable  growth,  and  of  reclaiming  vast  areas  that 
have  never  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

In  the  past  60  years,  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  such  in  its  technical  development 
that  it  has  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  its 
oyster.  That  concept  has  gone  down  the  drain  and 
we  face  a  future  wherein  our  political  and  economic 
institutions  will  be  found  to  be  incompetent  and 
incapable  of  meeting  the  problems  of  the  new  order 
of  magnitude,  for  the  march  of  technology  here  and 
abroad  has  rendered  them  obsolete. 

This  November,  in  the  first  year  of  this  new  dec- 
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ade,  the  voters  of  the  United  States  will  go  to  the 
polls  to  cast  their  ballots  to  determine  who  will  be 
the  next  President  and  Vice-President.  Between 
now  and  then  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
will  hold  national  conventions  so  that  they  may 
choose  their  respective  candidates  for  these  high 
national  offices.  None  of  the  prospective  candidates 
of  either  party  that  are  being  touted  by  the  press 
as  being  national  hopefuls  are  more  than  average 


aspirants  for  political  office.  None  of  our  poHtical 
leaders  have  the  vision  or  the  social  perspective 
that  will  be  required  to  deal  with  the  realities  of 
these  problems  of  the  new  order  of  magnitude. 
They  can  only  be  elected  to  public  office.  This  is 
not  enough.  Time  will  prove  again  that  never  have 
the  leaders  of  an  old  order  become  the  leaders  of 
a  new  one.  This  decade  will  force  us  to  face  the 
realities — it  will  be  the  decade  of  decision. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 


THE    RELIGIOUS    ISSUE 

John  Kennedy  and  his  crowd  are  vociferously 
playing  up  the  'religious  issue'  in  the  political  cam- 
paign, presumably  on  the  assumption  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  religious  persecution  will  gain  him  some 
sympathy  votes.  And  many  naive  Protestants  ap- 
pear to  be  falhng  into  the  trap  .  .  .  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  not  wanting  to  be  considered  anti-Catholic 
in  case  he  is  finally  pitted  against  Kennedy,  says 
in  effect,  'Tush,  tush,  there  really  is  no  religious 
issue  among  the  candidates — they  are  all  religious; 
but  there  would  be  a  religious  issue  if  a  candidate 
should  appear  who  was  a  non-believer.'  Verily,  a 
candidate  who  professed  no  religious  beliefs  would 
be  set  upon  by  all  the  faithful  moralists  in  the 
country,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  the  en- 
hghtened  followers  of  the  True  Religion  or  the  mis- 
guided victims  of  some  False  Heresy.  (Many  school 
boards  refuse  to  accept  as  teachers  anyone  who 
claims  to  be  an  atheist  or  non-believer.) 

In  1952,  Adlai  Stevenson,  an  avowed  Unitarian 
up  to  that  time,  quickly  jumped  from  that  dubious 
affiliation  into  a  politically-acceptable  church;  his 
political  ambitions  could  not  bear  the  strain  of  a 
virtually  atheistic  religion.  He  then  went  overboard 
in  his  eagerness  to  become  known  as  a  believer, 
even  going  so  far  as  getting  his  picture  taken  with 


Cardinal  Spellman.  Certainly  religion  is  always  a 
major  factor  in  every  political  campaign  in  America. 
For  so  long  as  the  Church  of  Rome  openly 
espouses  a  fascist  totalitarianism  as  its  chosen  form 
of  society — with  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Eire,  and 
Latin  America  as  showcase  examples  of  what  that 
kind  of  tyranny  stands  for — every  Roman  Catholic 
seeking  office  in  the  United  States  must  be  sus- 
pected of,  at  least,  dubious  loyalty. 

UNREST   AMONG   THE    NATIVES 

The  exploitation  of  native  populations  around 
the  world  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end.  Belgium  is 
on  the  verge  of  losing  the  richest  part  of  its  empire, 
the  Belgian  Congo.  All  over  Africa,  the  trend  is 
toward  black  supremacy.  The  arrogant  European 
settlement  in  South  Africa,  which  has  maintained 
its  dominant  position  through  rigid  segregation  and 
strict  control  of  the  black  Africans,  now  finds  itself 
in  desperate  circumstances.  Since  the  blacks  are  an 
overwhelming  majority,  they  have  an  effective  ad- 
vantage; for,  a  majority  can  effectively  boycott  a 
minority  that  depends  upon  it  for  labor  and  serv- 
ices. The  white  minority,  fighting  for  survival,  is 
reduced  to  measures  of  tyranny  and  oppression  — 
under  the  circumstances,  a  temporary  expediency. 

In  South  Korea,  the  American  puppet  govern- 
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ment  of  Syngman  Rhee  is  in  real  trouble.  That 
sadistic  old  tyrant  has  been  too  raw  in  his  oppres- 
sions for  even  an  Asian  population  to  tolerate.  The 
fiction,  a  la  DAR  and  American  Legion,  that  South 
Korea  is  a  free  democratic  state  is  being  shown  up 
for  a  DuUes-Spellman  concoction  that  fools  no  one 
but  the  brain-washed  American  public  .  .  .  Will 
Syngman  Rhee  have  to  call  for  American  tanks  and 
bombers  to  suppress  Korean  'Freedom  Fighters'? 
Or  shall  the  will  of  the  people  prevail? 

VENEZUELA  IS  AGAIN  TARGET  FOR 
REACTIONARIES 

The  Betancourt  regime  in  Venezuela  is  a  recur- 
rent target  for  a  reactionary  coup  d'etat.  American 
big  business,  with  its  interests  centered  in  petro- 
leum and  iron  ore,  plus  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  is  devoted  to  a  complete  domination  of  secu- 
lar affairs,  are  gravely  upset  over  the  progressive 
nationalism  of  the  new,  popular  regime.  These  in- 
terests are  aided  and  abetted  by  certain  stooge  ele- 
ments in  the  officer  class  of  the  Venezuelan  armed 
forces.  The  reactionary  elite  have  been  riding  high 
and  handsome  from  the  sale  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources and  the  impoverishment  and  suppression 
of  the  Venezuelan  population.  The  latter  has  come 
to  regard  the  U.  S.  government  as  an  associate  of 
the  reactionary  despoilers  of  their  country  (not 
without  sufficient  cause);  hence,  when  Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon  visited  Caracas,  representing  reaction- 
ary American  politics  at  its  worst,  he  was  mobbed 
and  nearly  killed  by  indignant  Venezuelans  .  .  . 
On  his  recent  'good-will'  tour  to  South  America, 
President  Eisenhower  was  judiciously  kept  away 
from  Venezuela. 

THE   GROWING    BOURGEOIS   COMPLEX 

It  is  evident  that  Americans  have  become  af- 
flicted with  a  bourgeois  complex  of  values  and  that 
they  have  become  fearful  of  being  associated  with 
'economy  values.'  In  the  sale  of  homes,  the  new, 
high-priced,  prestige  items  have  the  most  ready 
sale;  old  but  serviceable  houses  are  a  drug  on  the 
market.  As  for  motel  accommodations,  the  swank, 
high-priced  units  rent  sooner  than  the  older,  lower- 
priced  units,  although  the  facilities  are  similar  in 


kind  with  the  possible  exception  of  television.  In 
airplane  transportation  the  big  jets  get  their  reser- 
vations filled  first;  the  smaller  tourist-class  propel-  A 
ler  jobs  are  the  last  to  bo  filled.  In  these  and  many 
other  fields,  decisions  are  made  in  favor  of  high 
price  and  prestige  rather  than  economy  and  serv- 
iceability. In  an  expanding  economy,  such  as  ours 
has  been  for  the  past  tv/o  decades,  an  increasing 
number  of  people  can  live  up  to  their  bourgeois  in- 
clinations. But,  when  the  economy  levels  off,  these 
are  the  first  to  scream.  The  deflation  of  a  person's 
pretensions  is  a  most  difficult  thing  for  him  to 
accept. 

MINOR  NOTES  ON  THE  NEWS 

Princess  Margaret  is  getting  married  to  a  'com- 
moner' and  the  faithful  subjects  are  bidding  high 
prices  to  be  seen  watching  the  procession  .  .  .  The 
1960  baseball  season  officially  opens  and  the  presi- 
dent dutifully  takes  a  brief  recess  from  his  golf 
game  to  throw  out  the  first  baseball  .  .  .  The  steady 
attrition  of  man-hours  by  automatic  processes  is 
being  felt  across  the  country  this  spring,  and  the 
big  problem  is  how  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  full 
employment  until  after  election  .  .  .  One  thing  the 
past  two  administrations  have  proven,  anyone  in 
the  U.  S.  can  be  president. 

— Techno  Critic 


"From  a  French  News  Release  comes  the  infor- 
mation that  NATO  sponsored,  in  June  (1959)  an 
International  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes,  comprising  10 
nations  and  composed  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces. 
Among  the  nations  said  to  have  officially  partici- 
pated in  this  are  Germany,  Canada,  France,  Bel- 
gium, the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  Air- 
planes, trains,  buses,  and  trucks  v/ere  employed, 
and  the  whole  produced  an  enormous  international 
military  demonstration. 

"On  August  23rd  (1959)  an  International  Day 
for  Members  of  Parliament  is  planned  for  Lourdes, 
with  a  view  to  forming  an  Intel-national  Union  of 
Roman  Catholic  M.P.'s." 

—"The  Protestant  Woman" 
(Brighton,  Sussex,  England) 
Sept. -Oct.,  1959  issue 
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PRELUDE  TO  WAR 


Here  we  sit,  with  our  bombers  in  the  air  and  on  the  alert,  loaded  with 
Hydrogen  Bombs,  ready  to  deliver  a  thermonuclear  holocaust  to  half  the 
world  on  the  spur  of  some  minor  provocation  and  at  a  moment's  notice 
—  or  as  the  result  of  some  miscalculation  or  error. 


WARS  HAVE  ALWAYS  been  cruel,  gory,  and 
nasty,  whatever  their  purpose  or  necessity, 
whatever  the  words  of  high  moral  purpose  recited 
in  their  justification.  Often  they  have  been  made 
even  more  nasty  than  the  decisions  of  battle  have 
demanded  through  deliberate  slaughters,  tortures, 
maltreatment  of  captives,  and  wanton  destruction 
of  man's  works.  To  speak  of  wars  as  being  'glori- 
ous,' 'patriotic,'  or  'heroic'  is  to  speak  with  the  voice 
of  a  sadistic  maniac. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  is  richly  sup- 
plied with  such  sadistic  maniacs  —  persons  who 
would  welcome  a  thermonuclear  war  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat,  and  some  of  these  are  even  eager  to  drop  the 
hat.  Further,  these  people  have  some  of  their  num- 
ber, plus  obedient  stooges,  in  high  places  in  the 
government,  the  press,  finance,  and  the  military. 
Some  of  them  have  openly  displayed  their  true 
colors. 

Certain  military  men,  who  were  sent  to  Korea  to 
'restore'  the  boundary  between  North  and  South 
Korea,  were  eager  to  extend  the  war  across  China 
and  to  employ  the  most  destructive  of  our  Atomic 
Bombs  in  the  process.  Although  this  adventurism 
most  certainly  would  have  meant  the  intervention 
of  Russia  and  full  involvement  in  World  War  III, 
that  prospect  did  not  deter  them.  In  fact,  our  po- 
litical and  military  leaders,  as  well  as  our  more 
famous  news  analysts,  fully  anticipated  Russian  in- 
tervention in  the  Korean  War  at  the  outset;  and 
the  failure  of  Russia  to  oblige  was  received  with  a 
feeling  more  of  disappointment  than  relief.  To  send 
a  rabid  militarist  to  safeguard  the  peace  is  'hke 
sending  a  fox  to  look  after  the  chickens'  and  they 
knew  it. 

When  the  Korean  War  was  closed  out  with  the 
greatest  of  reluctance  and  after  a  maximum  of  de- 
lay on  the  part  of  our  top  officialdom,  efforts  were 
made  to  transfer  our  field  of  operations  to  Indo- 
China.  Among  the  eager  beavers  who  favored  this 
adventure  were  John  Foster  Dulles,  Admiral  Ar- 
thur W.  Radford,  and  Richard  Milhous  Nixon.  The 
French  government,  at  that  time  not  Catholic  con- 


trolled, closed  off  the  war  in  our  face — following 
the  disastrous  stand  at  Dienbienphu  which  had 
been  vigorously  encouraged  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Since  then,  top  U.  S.  executive  officials,  with  the 
blessings  of  Congress,  have  stated  with  rampant 
bellicosity  their  intention  to  take  this  country  and 
its  allies  into  World  War  III  over  so  small  an  issue 
as  the  returning  to  Chinese  sovereignty  of  certain 
small  islands  near  the  coast  of  China;  and  other 
issues  of  similar  insignificance  have  elicited  threats 
of  global  war. 

Several  persons  in  high  places  have  openly  pro- 
posed our  sponsorship  of  World  War  III  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  political  realignment  of  a  pocket  of 
some  two  and  a  half  million  Germans  in  West  Ber- 
lin. Among  these  are  Richard  Nixon,  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, and  John  Kennedy.  In  view  of  the  atrocities 
which  this  same  clique  of  fascist  Germans  inflicted 
on  mankind  in  World  War  II,  even  the  outright 
annihilation  of  the  two  and  a  half  million  West  Ber- 
liners  could  be  sustained  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  hardly  a  twinge  of  conscience.  But,  of  course, 
no  such  thing  is  even  suggested.  Yet  our  maniacs 
would  eagerly  reduce  the  population  of  the  world 
by  several  hundred  millions  over  the  issue  of  'our 
rights  in  Berlin.' 

It  has  long  been  recognized,  from  a  period  ex- 
tending back  before  World  War  II,  that  the  Vati- 
can wants  the  United  States  to  wage  war  on  Rus- 
sia and  to  capture  for  Rome  the  vast  domain  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Catholic  Church  plus  whatever 
other  'spiritual'  loot  can  be  scooped  up  in  the  pro- 
cess. This  program  was  given  a  jolting  setback  in 
World  War  II  when  Catholic  Fascist  Europe  went 
down  to  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Russia,  and  when 
Protestant  Britain  and  United  States  nominally 
entered  the  war  on  the  anti-fascist  side,  albeit  with 
considerable  official  reluctance  and  undercover  con- 
nivance. This  strategic  objective  of  the  Vatican  has 
been  pushed  with  relentless  purposiveness  ever 
since.  Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  Europe, 
the  pressure   to   bring   the  armies  of  the  United 
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states,  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  West  Euro- 
pean countries  together  for  a  renewed  Crusade 
against  the  East  was  stepped  up  by  Rome  and  not 
unfavorably  viewed  in  certain  Western  headquar- 
ters. But  the  conspirators  let  their  own  enthusiasm 
for  war  slur  over  the  realities  of  the  military  and 
psychological  situation  of  the  time;  and  the  Pro- 
gram was  temporarily  stymied.  The  Catholic  crowd 
in  America  developed  a  psychosis  of  frustration  and 
a  number  of  them,  along  with  certain  of  their  faith- 
ful stooges,  went  'off  their  rocker';  James  Vincent 
Forrestall  committed  suicide.  A  secondary  reaction 
was  the  launching  of  a  fascist  reign  of  terror  in  the 
U.S.A.,  known  as  McCarthyism,  named  after  the 
neurotic  Roman  Catholic  politician  who  acted  as 
front  man  for  it.  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  an  active 
participant  in  this  Inquisition. 

Debt  and   Prosperity 

World  War  II  had  created  a  number  of  new  bil- 
lionaires and  many  new  millionaires.  The  general 
public  of  North  America  had  money  in  its  pockets 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Jobs  were  readily 
available  at  high  pay.  America's  war  casualties  had 
been  relatively  light  (many  of  these  attributable 
to  blunders  of  leadership).  Americans  looked  upon 
the  world  as  their  private  oyster  and  they  set  about 
exploiting  it  for  all  it  would  yield;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  'live  it  up'  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  powers-that-be  realize  that  this  prcsperity 
has  been  built  up  out  of  debt  creation,  extrava- 
gance, and  ruthless  depletion  of  resources,  all  based 
on  a  war  economy.  They  are  very  jittery  about  any- 
thing that  implies  peace  or  an  economic  recession; 
and  they  associate  the  two  together.  Their  only 
antidote  for  peace  and  recession  is  war.  The  reces- 
s'on  of  1950  was  met  with  the  Korean  War.  The 
uncertain  conditions  preceding  the  election  of  1956 
were  met  with  the  Hungarian  Affair  (which  was 
designed  to  involve  all  the  satellites  of  Eastern 
Europe) .  Other  periods  of  jitteriness  have  been  met 
with  warlike  gestures;  such  as  the  'excitements' 
over  Formosa,  Guatemala,  Lebanon,  Laos,  Tibet. 

There  is  no  substantial  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  political  and  economic  leaders  of  the  United 
States  want  anything  more  peaceful  than  the  Cold 
War.  Both  industrial  and  labor  leaders  get  panicky 
at  the  merest  hint  of  relaxation  of  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  or  at  any  promise  of 
the  establishment  of  a  modus  vivendi  between  the 
two  great  powers.  The  Democrats  offer  no  opposi- 


tion to  the  Republican  administration  on  the  issue 
of  'defense';  rather,  they  complain  that  our  mili- 
tary preparations  are  inadequate.  All  factions  sense 
that  the  American  prosperity  boom  would  wither 
away  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  friendship 
among  nations. 

The   East  and  War 

The  economy  of  the  East  does  not  require  war 
tensions  to  sustain  it  as  ours  does.  It  is  more  adapt- 
able to  peace  and  free  competition  in  the  world 
markets.  Hence,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
can  talk  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  mean  it  —  or 
at  least  appear  to  mean  it  enough  to  scare  our  side. 
The  United  States'  private  enterprise  economy  can- 
not endure  the  prospect  of  cessation  of  war  ten- 
sions; hence,  the  president  can  say  only  that  we  are 
for  'peace  with  honor,  freedom,  and  justice.'  In  the 
context  of  other  statements  which  he  has  uttered 
and  acts  which  he  has  supported,  this  phraseology 
can  be  interpreted  only  as  meaning  that  we  are  for 
peace  after  we  conquer  and  partition  Russia  and 
her  allies,  including  China. 

In  the  murky  light  of  this  interpretation,  many 
events  that  otherwise  make  little  sense  seem  to  fall 
into  place.  It  then  becomes  frighteningly  clear  that 
the  United  States,  with  the  connivance  of  her  allies, 
must  initiate  and  continue  a  program  of  provoca- 
tion against  the  East.  Hence,  the  Military  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  with  the  knowledge 
and  approval  (if  not  the  instigation)  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch,  have  been  flying  planes  near  and  over 
Soviet  and  Chinese  territory  for  years  and  have 
been  committing  other  acts  of  espionage.  Only  in 
part  has  this  been  done  to  spy  out  and  photograph 
targets  for  World  War  III;  even  more  significantly, 
they  have  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  provoking 
incidents  that  could  lead  to  war  or,  at  least,  keep 
the  Cold  War  alive.  These  provocative  acts  have 
been  committed,  contrary  to  international  code  of 
conduct  among  sovereign  nations,  in  spite  of  pious 
platitudes  to  the  contrary. 

For  example,  on  April  29,  1960,  the  State  De- 
partment released  the  following  statement:  "Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  proclaimed  Sunday,  May  1,  as 
Law  Day  in  the  U.  S.  and  has  urged  all  citizens  to 
observe  the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  'as  a 
public  demonstration  of  their  devotion  to  the  rule 
of  law  as  the  keystone  of  peace  and  order  in  our 
national  and  international  life'."  On  this  same  May 
1,  the  notorious  and  illegal  provocation  of  the  U-2 
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plane  flight  over  Soviet  territory  was  ordered,  ad- 
mittedly as  a  premeditated  part  of  our  continuing 
national  policy.  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter 
said  publicly  that  such  espionage  activities  have 
been  going  on  for  years  and  that  he  doesn't  under- 
stand why  the  Soviets  should,  at  this  late  date, 
make  a  fuss  over  it.  Further,  he  admitted  that  spy- 
ing on  the  Soviet  Union  'by  every  means  possible' 
has  been  an  avowed  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration since  its  beginning;  and,  further,  that 
this  policy  extends  back  as  far  as  1946,  involving 
the  Truman  administration.  The  political  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States,  mainly  through  the 
State  Department,  the  Military,  and  the  CIA, 
claims  the  right  to  spy  at  will  on  any  country  that 
is  deemed  to  be  capable  of  launching  a  military  at- 
tack on  the  U.S.A.  and,  in  the  words  of  Secretary 
Herter,  'the  government  of  the  United  States  would 
be  derelict  to  its  responsibility'  if  it  did  not  spy  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  his  Report  to  the  Nation  on 
May  25,  the  President  defended  and  accepted  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  this  policy.  Hence,  all  the 
pious  gobbledegook  about  freedom,  peace,  honor, 
justice,  and  morality  which  emanates  from  Wash- 
ington and  its  various  outposts  can  be  semantically 
reduced  to  one  plain,  simple  statement  of  purpose 
and  intent:  'Let's  clobber  the  Russians!'  No  other 
conclusion  is  tenable  in  the  context  of  our  official 
'deeds.' 

A  nation  does  not  engage  in  war-like  acts  unless 
it  is  preparing  to  'accept'  war. 

Survival   Propaganda 

Part  of  the  home-front  preparation  for  Atomic 
war  includes  the  'assurance'  to  the  public  that,  in 
case  of  the  Big  War,  there  will  be  some  survivors. 
It  is  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  Judaic- 
Christian  background  of  most  Westerners,  that 
there  be  left  at  least  an  Adam  and  Eve  to  start 
breeding  a  new  population  for  the  earth  and  for 
the  Glory  of  God.  Even  though  the  actual  plunge 
over  the  brink  will  occur  (if  it  does)  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli without  prior  consultation  with  the  people 
most  directly  involved,  still,  it  is  deemed  safer  for 
the  leaders  to  have  the  tacit  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned (for  their  own  safety,  if  nothing  else,  should 
they  otherwise  survive).  In  order  to  gain  their  'con- 
sent,' it  is  necessary  to  make  the  people  feel  that 
they,  as  individuals,  have  a  chance  for  survival. 

Hence,  most  stories  dealing  with  the  Next  War 
and  its  atomic  annihilation,  dwell  on  the  victory 
and  the  survival  of  the  Western  Way  of  Life  with  a 


few  people  (at  least  two,  male  and  female)  to  carry 
on.  This  part  of  the  program  was  given  a  setback 
with  the  publication  of  Neville  Shute's  book  'On 
The  Beach,'  which  permitted  no  survivors  in  the 
world,  not  even  rodents,  following  the  assaults  of 
World  War  III.  This  'error'  has  been  corrected  in 
the  much  more  publicized  book  by  Pat  Frank, 
'Alas,  Babylon.'  This  book  tells  of  a  colony  of  sur- 
vivors which  fortuitously  survived  the  general  holo- 
caust, and  who  continued  to  get  along  on  the  primi- 
tive, cosy  pattern  of  a  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  with 
every  necessity  somehow  turning  up  when  needed. 
This  small  colony  was,  thus,  prepared  to  perpetuate 
the  traditions  and  values  of  the  West  through  the 
long  radioactive  night  of  a  reborning  civilization. 
They  had  the  further  consolation  of  knowing  that 
the  other  side  really  got  it — worse  than  our  side, 
so  'we'  won  the  war. 

Civil   Defense 

The  inept  and  clumsy  antics  of  the  Civilian  De- 
fense, with  its  Price-Systemish  concepts,  is  sup- 
posed to  provide  additional  reassurance  that  there 
will  be  some  survivors  at  the  same  time  it  endeavors 
to  provide  a  stimulus  to  business.  If  you  are  pru- 
dent, in  terms  of  CD  standards,  you  may  possibly 
survive.  Every  household  is  urged  to  provide  for 
itself  a  well-stocked  private  fallout  shelter.  There 
is  no  mention  of  a  national  program  of  atomic  war 
shelters  for  all  the  people  —  of  course  not,  that 
would  be  socialism;  and  that  is  what  we  are  fighting 
the  war  against.  Well,  if  we  know  the  smart  Ameri- 
can citizen,  we'll  wager  that  he  will  let  some  gullible 
sucker  build  a  shelter;  then,  at  the  critical  moment, 
he  will  move  in  and  take  it  over.  That  is  what  is 
known  as  Free  Enterprise,  which  is  in  the  tradition 
of  the  American  Price  System. 

The  United  States,  through  its  power  and  posi- 
tion in  world  affairs,  has  an  international  responsi- 
bility that  is  clearly  above  the  standards  of  delin- 
quents and  shysters.  Yet,  we  as  a  nation  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  live  up  to  that  responsibility. 
How  can  we  expect  to  win  the  respect  of  other  na- 
tions and  peoples  when  our  top  officials  pal  around 
with  the  worst  fascist  hoodlums  in  the  world?  How 
can  we  gain  trust  when  we  belligerently  challenge 
other  nations  with  brinkmanship  and  the  threat  of 
massive  retaliation  over  trivial  matters?  How  can 
we  profess  a  policy  of  friendship  and  equality 
among  peoples  when  we  act  as  though  we  were  the 
sole  sovereign  power  on  earth  and  that  all  other 
nations  must  take  orders  from  us  and  permit  our 
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access  to  their  resources,  military  bases,  and  de- 
fense secrets?  How  can  we  set  ourselves  up  as  an 
enlightened  example  for  the  world  to  emulate  when 
our  own  house  is  in  such  sad  disorder? 

The  United  States  has  rigidly  opposed  experi- 
mentation in  governmental  forms  among  nations, 
particularly  those  experiments  that  would  treat  all 
citizens  equitably  in  the  social  and  economic  fields. 
We  vigorously  defend  the  fascist  pattern  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  and  power  riding  high  and  rough- 
shod over  a  broad  base  of  impoverished  and  re- 
pressed people.  We  tend  to  regard  a  multi-million- 
aire status  and  social  leadership  ability  as  being 
synonymous. 

When  Spain  tried  to  experiment  with  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  we  helped  suppress  it  and 
thereby  contributed  to  its  defeat  by  Franco,  Hitler, 
and  Mussolini.  More  recently,  we  quickly  squelched 
a  land  reform  experiment  in  Guatemala.  We  tried 
very  hard  to  turn  Indonesia  into  a  Mohammedan 
fascist  confederacy.  We  bitterly  resented  the  down- 
grading of  Lamaistic  fascism  in  Tibet.  Not  once 
have  we  supported  a  movement  in  a  foreign  country 
that  was  designed  to  take  the  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  few  wealthy  aristocrats  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  Our  policy  and  deeds  have 
always  been  to  the  contrary. 

Such  a  pattern  of  reactionaryism  can  hardly  rec- 
ommend us  for  the  role  of  world  leadership.  It  ap- 
pears to  all  discerning  people  that  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  force  the  world's  social  concepts 
back  into  the  17th  Century— to  some  time  prior  to 
1648.  The  gadgets  of  our  present  society  are  very 
much  different  from  those  of  the  17th  Century, 
but  the  mentality  that  manipulates  them  is  the 
same.  The  intransigence  of  that  mentality  resulted 
in  the  Hundred  Years  and  the  Thirty  Years  Wars, 
which  repeatedly  decimated  the  population  of  Eu- 
rope. The  potential  consequences  today  are  much 
more  disastrous. 

Primed  for  War 

Here  we  sit,  with  our  bombers  in  the  air  and  on 
the  alert,  loaded  with  Hydrogen  Bombs,  ready  to 
deliver  a  thermonuclear  holocaust  to  half  the  world 
on  the  spur  of  some  minor  provocation  and  at  a 
moment's  notice — or  as  the  result  of  some  miscal- 
culation or  error.  Worse  than  that,  we  persist  in 
making  irritating  probes  at  the  other  side  as  if  try- 
ing to  provoke  an  incident  that  will  permit  a  'clear- 
ance' to  be  given  to  all  bombers  and  missiles.  This 
is  the  greatest  threat  that  has  ever  hung  over  the 


world — and  it  hangs  by  a  thread  almost  as  slender 
as  a  political  whim. 

Militarism  is  a  malignant  social  disease  that  has 
been  propagated  by  human  societies  for  at  least 
7000  years,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  barbarism. 
It  has  been  a  cruel  means  of  settling  disputes,  of 
acquiring  loot,  and  of  conquering  new  domains. 
Being  an  integral  feature  of  barbarism,  it  must  pass 
from  the  scene  with  the  passing  of  the  Old  Order. 

Has  militarism  an  antidote?  Or  has  it  a  viable 
sequel? 

In  the  context  of  present  technological  develop- 
ments, the  only  sequel  to  militarism  is  worldwide 
catastrophe  accompanied  by  anarchic  chaos.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  that  as  a  'choice'  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Disease  of  Pacificism 

There  are  those  who  consider  pacifism  as  the 
proper  antidote  to  militarism.  But  it  is  our  conten- 
tion that  pacificism  can  be  as  much  of  a  disease  un- 
der certain  conditions  as  militarism.  It  is  as  much 
of  a  fallacy  as  the  assumption  that  republicanism 
is  an  antidote  for  monarchism. 

Sometimes  wars  are  forced  upon  people  under 
circumstances  where  it  is  wiser  to  fight  back  than 
to  peacefully  capitulate.  We  can  cite  as  an  example 
the  fascist  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada. The  military  defeat  of  that  Armada  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  civilization 
in  Europe.  Again,  in  World  War  II,  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  had  to  stand  up  and  fight  against 
the  'Drang  nach  Osten'  of  fascist  Europe,  even  at 
the  cost  of  tremendous  loss  to  themselves.  The  al- 
ternative to  stopping  that  invasion  would  have 
been  a  plague  of  extermination  camps  extending 
across  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Pacific;  for  the  Slavs 
were  considered  by  the  Master  Race  to  be  inferior 
people. 

Wars  fought  against  the  aggressions  of  fascist 
tyranny  must  be  treated  as  wars  of  survival;  for, 
fascism,  with  its  fanaticism  about  political  forms, 
economic  differentials,  racial  and  social  classifica- 
tions, and  clerical  authority,  is  a  scourge  worse  than 
death  for  the  despised  and  defeated.  The  Spanish 
Inquisition  and,  more  recently,  the  extermination 
camps  of  fascist  Germany  attest  to  this. 

If  any  war  can  be  justified,  a  war  to  extirpate 
fascism  as  a  way  of  life  must  be  first  on  the  list. 
This  would  apply  whether  the  fascism  were  Roman 
Catholic,  Orthodox  Catholic,  Moslem,  Judaic,  Prot- 
estant, Buddhist,  Hindu,  or  any  other.  The  essen- 
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tial  features  of  the  fascist  pattern  are  similar  in  all 
cases.  They  all  have  the  same  potentials,  given  the 
domain,  the  population,  and  the  resources  with 
which  to  work.  At  the  moment,  the  most  flagrant 
fascism  in  the  world  is  the  Roman  Catholic  fascism, 
and  next  in  line  is  the  Mohammedan  fascism. 

Fascism  is  extremely  intolerant,  cruel,  and  irra- 
tional; it  recognizes  no  authority  or  morality  other 
than  that  of  fascist  tyranny.  It  will  not  accept  a 
modus  uivendi  with  any  other  system  or  pattern; 
and  it  is  unapproachable  with  intellectual  discus- 
sion or  persuasion.  Faith  and  The  Law,  not  reason 
and  science,  are  the  basis  of  its  creed.  Yet,  where 
is  there  an  organization  or  citizenship  group  in 
America  that  openly  advocates  war  on  fascism?  We 
have  groups  and  organizations  that  will  talk  glibly 
of  making  war  on  other  groups  and  ideologies,  but 
not  on  the  only  thing  that  might  justify  war — fas- 
cism. Rather  than  become  alarmed  against  fascism, 
our  Good  People  tend  to  regard  it  with  tolerance 
and  indifference;  and  our  officialdom  welcomes  it 
with  affection. 

Justification  for  War 

The  only  other  possible  justification  for  war 
would  be  its  employment  as  a  short-cut  means  of 
cleaning  up  a  mess  that  is  putrefactive  and  unyield- 
ing to  less  drastic  means  of  antisepsis.  But  such 
messes,  on  examination,  most  likely  would  turn  out 
to  be  pockets  of  fascist-like  tyranny.  As  off-hand 
examples,  we  could  mention  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Greece,  Saudi-Arabia,  Formosa,  Paraguay. 

America's  big  mistake  is  that  of  assuming  that 
fascism  is  the  antidote  for  communism.  Europe's 
and  America's  fascists  and  pro-fascists  vociferously 
promote  that  concept,  although  they  try  by  devious 
means  to  avoid  open  espousal  of  fascism  by  name. 

The  antidote  for  authoritarianism  in  government, 
whether  it  be  fascist,  communist,  tory  democracy, 
or  nondescript  dictatorship,  is  the  same.  That  anti- 
dote is  a  governance  of  function.  In  a  government 
of  function,  the  job  to  be  done  would  determine 
the  mechanics  of  governance  and  the  personnel.  For 
example,  the  requirements  of  transportation  would 
determine  the  kinds,  capacities,  and  locations  of  the 
transportation  facilities;  and  the  requirements  of 
the  job  would  determine  the  kind  of  trained  peo- 
ple needed  to  operate  the  transportation  system. 
There  would  be  no  politicians  voicing  opinions  and 
finagling  the  work  so  that  there  would  be  a  payoff 
to  the  'right'  parties,  or  to  levy  taxes  and  deter- 
mine fees  and  penalties.  There  would  be  no  finan- 


cial interests  seeking  special  advantages  from  the 
sale  of  rights  of  way  and  terminal  property  or  from 
the  'take'  connected  with  the  operations.  The  high- 
ways, for  example,  would  be  built  according  to  the 
requirements  for  roadway  transportation;  and  they 
would  be  maintained  and  used  for  only  that  func- 
tion. In  a  functional  government,  politicians  and 
financiers  are  not  needed  at  all.  They  are  a  social 
nuisance  that  can  be  eliminated  with  benefit  to 
society. 

Technocracy  is  the  design  for  a  functional  gov- 
ernance of  the  North  American  Continent.  With  its 
installation,  all  the  motives  and  incentives  for  the 
Cold  War  and  all  pressures  for  a  hot  war  would 
disappear.  The  Social  Control  of  the  Continent 
would  be  fully  capable  of  handling  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Area  without  recourse  to  bellicosity.  In 
a  Technocracy,  everyone  would  stand  to  lose  and 
none  to  gain  from  war;  for,  there  would  be  no  in- 
centives in  the  form  of  war  wages,  war  profits,  and 
war  racketeering;  and  the  loss  and  destruction  of 
materials  and  facilities  would  be  felt  by  all. 

The  people  of  the  Technate  of  North  America 
would  be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  a  modus  uivendi 
and  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  sincerity  and  with  a  desire  for  positive  results. 
The  status  of  our  Continental  Defense  would  be 
determined  by  the  outcome  of  those  negotiations. 

If  North  Americans  must  fight,  let  them  fight  for 
something  worthwhile.  Let  us  fight  and  win  the 
'war'  for  abundance,  security,  and  freedom  from 
toil.  Let  us  clear  from  this  Continent  the  debris  of 
past  social  cultures  and  their  monuments  to  man's 
cussedness.  Let  us  prepare  the  way  for  a  New  Amer- 
ica where  individual  opportunity  and  secure  living 
will  be  available  to  all. 

The  human  life  span  is  short  enough  as  it  is,  so 
why  shorten  it  or  mess  it  up  with  reckless  adven- 
turism? 

— Wilton  Ivie 


BANKS   URGED  TO   SET  UP   DISASTER   PLAN 

NEW  YORK — State  banking  associations  throughout 
the  country  have  been  urged  by  John  J.  McCloy,  chair- 
man of  the  Chase- Manhattan  Bank,  to  make  realistic  dis- 
aster plans  to  carry  on  banking  operations  in  case  of  nu- 
clear attack. 

McCloy  is  waging  the  campaign  as  chairman  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  committee  formed  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

— Seattle  Times 

— Any  disaster  plans  for  the  bank's  customers? 
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SOME  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


The  public  wishes  to  be  entertained  these  days 
with  hght,  nonsensical  prattle.  If  you  don't  think 
so,  try  injecting  a  serious  conversation  note  into  a 
group  discussion.  A  positively  painful  silence  is 
most  apt  to  ensue  until  the  subject  can  be  dis- 
missed with  some  supercilious  remark.  Then,  vis- 
ibly relieved,  the  group  goes  back  to  a  discussion 
of  fishing,  hunting,  sex,  kids,  or  automobiles. 

.  .  The  statistical  picture  of  the  state  of  mental 
health  in  the  United  States  is  the  most  discourag- 
ing in  the  world  today.  This  statement  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  sixty  percent  of  the  hospital  beds 
are  occupied  by  persons  suffering  from  psychoso- 
matic illnesses.  Some  forty  million  prescriptions  for 
tranquilizers  are  being  issued  yearly;  and  the  coun- 
try is  consuming  aspirins  and  alcohol  in  unprece- 
dented amounts.  We  take  pills  to  get  to  sleep  and 
then  have  to  take  more  pills  to  wake  up.  This  is  a 
daily  pattern  for  a  growing  number  of  people  who 
are  trying  to  escape  tension  that  is  being  induced 
by  the  economic  circumstances  of  their  environ- 
ment. They  are  neurotically  afraid  of  what  tomor- 
row may  bring.  They  know  that  they  are  living  in 
a  haze  of  unreahsm;  but  they  want  the  unrealism 
to  continue  in  preference  to  facing  the  facts  of  their 
situation. 

.  .  .  Fears  of  many  descriptions  control  the  behavior 
of  even  the  seemingly  more  intelligent  members  of 
this  society.  They  have  accepted  'prosperity,'  with 
a  string  attached  in  the  form  of  heavy  debt  obliga- 
tions on  'easy'  payments,  and  now  they  are  afraid 
that  they  will  lose  their  jobs,  be  labeled  disloyal, 
or  otherwise  will  endanger  their  status  of  respecta- 
bility if  they  dare  to  discuss  social  issues.  Politics, 
business  and  ecclesiasticism  have  conspired  to  cre- 
ate a  fear  psychosis  of  social  change.  Fear  is  a  nega- 
tive, debilitating  state  of  mind  that  results  from 
lack  of  understanding  of  a  situation.  Technocracy 
is  ready  to  provide  scientific  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  North  America  and  what  can  be  done 
about  them.  One  will  discover  through  a  study  of 


Technocracy,  that  he  has  no  time  for  fear  of  the 
future. 

.  .  .  One  Technocracy  writer  has  summed  up  the 
plight  of  mankind  in  a  few  lines:  'We  have  been 
misguided  by  authoritarian  dogma,  bound  by  ex- 
clusive faith,  stunted  by  impressive  loyalty,  held 
subservient  to  tradition,  torn  by  frantic  heresy, 
bedeviled  by  invented  mystery,  loaded  down  by 
weight  of  guilt  and  fear  of  our  own  manufacture. 
And  now,  this  character,  man,  thoroughly  steeped 
in  folkways  borrowed  from  an  age  long  past,  strug- 
gles and  staggers  along  under  this  ghastly,  self- 
imposed  burden.  The  crippling  of  intelhgence  by 
improper  usage  of  words,  the  improper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts,  these  bandages  of  beliefs  are  in 
the  name  of  virtue,  valor  and  security.  Can  we 
bridge  the  chasm  between  fantasy  and  reality  with 
tools  such  as  these?' 

—12247-1 


MICROFILMING   MACHINE 

A  new  high-speed  machine  for  microfilming  engineering 
drawings  continuously  feeds  drawings  from  a  pile,  registers 
them,  conveys  them  under  the  camera,  adjusts  the  illu- 
mination to  the  proper  level,  photographs  the  drawings, 
and  discharges  them  to  a  delivery  pile.  Sheets  up  to  22x34 
inches  are  handled  by  the  machine,  as  are  roll  drawings  up 
to  42  inches  wide.  The  new  machine  microfilms  as  many  as 
1,200  drawings  per  hour. 

— The  Journal  of  Commerce,  N.  Y. 


Picture 

Nozzle  pipe  assembly  of  74,500-hp.,  11 51 -ft. 
Keod,  240-rpm.  vertical  six-jet  impulse  turbine 
being  checked  on  assembly  floor  of  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
This  first  large  vertical  impulse  unit  in  the  United 
States  is  installed  at  Donnells  Dam,  largest  plant 
of  the  Tri-Dam  Project  in  California,  a  joint  ven- 
ture of  the  Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin  Irri- 
gation Districts. 

— Photo  courtesy  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


UNDERGROUND    SHELTER 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  —  Plans  for  construction  of  a  giant 
$4,500,000  underground  bomb  shelter,  to  be  used  as  an  al- 
ternate seat  of  government  in  time  of  nuclear  attack,  have 
been  announced  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

The  shelter  will  house  640  "key  personnel"  of  various 
state  departments  to  carry  on  the  function  of  government 
during  any  period  of  peril  caused  by  radioactive  fallout 
produced  in  a  nuclear  explosion. 

Plans  for  the  blast-proof  shelter  still  are  on  the  draw- 
ing board. 

Rockefeller  has  ordered  the  design  of  all  future  state 

buildings  to  include  provisions  for  fallout  shelters. 

The  bomb  shelter  will  be  constructed  in  West  Albany. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  already  has  under- 
taken a  survey  of  the  Capitol  Building  basement  with  the 
intention  of  converting  it  into  a  fallout  shelter.  The  under- 
ground building,  located  amid  a  campus  arrangement  of 
state  office  buildings,  will  be  used  solely  as  an  alternate 
site  for  governmental  operations. 

— Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 

— In  the  event  of  war,  just  what  do  these  people  propose  to 
direct  or  control — even  If  they  knew  how? 

PILE   HAMMER   FOR   LARGE   PIPE 

For  driving  large  concrete  pipe  and  H-beam  pile,  Mc- 
Kiernan-Terry  has  brought  out  a  diesel  pile  hammer  de- 
livering a  mean  energy  of  24,000  ft.  lb.  per  blow.  The  DE- 
40  contains  a  4,000-lb.  ram,  operates  at  48  to  52  blows  per 
minute  and  weighs  11,350  lbs.  fully  equipped  for  operation. 
During  field  tests  it  handled  piles  of  the  type,  size  and 
weight  previously  requiring  an  18,300-lb.  single-acting 
steam-air  pile  hammer  with  8,000-lb.  ram.  The  hammer  is 
completely  self-contained,  requiring  neither  boiler  nor  air 
compressor.  A  built-in  fuel  oil  tank  holds  19  gallons  of 
diesel  fuel.  No  manual  lubrication  is  necessary.  Hammer 
mounts  in  standard  American  pile  hammer  leads  and  is 
hoisted  and  operated  by  a  single  load  line. 

— Pacific  Builder  &  Engineer 

'WRITE   BY  TELEPHONE' 

Comptometer  Corp.  is  now  marketing  a  line  of  Electro- 
writer  instruments  which  transmit  written  messages  or 
sketches  to  any  point  over  telephone  or  radio  circuits.  The 
transmitting  party  merely  writes  with  a  ball  point  pen  on 
plain  or  form  paper.  As  the  pen  is  moved,  the  remote 
receiver  or  receivers  instantly  reproduce  the  copy  as  it  has 
been  written.  Any  number  of  Electrowriter  instruments,  in 
any  desired  combination,  any  distance  apart,  can  be  inter- 
connected, reports  indicate.  The  instruments  are  self-con- 
tained and  fully  transistorized.  Further  information  is 
available  from  the  company  at  5600  Jarvis  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago 48,  111. 

— The  Journal  of  Commerce,  N.  Y. 


SHELL   PIPE   LINE   DEVELOPS   UNMANNED 
STATION   DEVICE 

HOUSTON  —  Shell  Pipe  Line  Corp.  announced  the 
development  of  a  fully  automatic  control  device  to  permit 
more  economical  and  efficient  operation  of  unattended  pipe- 
line pump  stations.  The  company  said  the  new  apparatus, 
a  power  level  controller,  is  capable  of  automatically  main- 
taining a  station's  optimum  power  level. 

The  new  controller's  ability  to  function  independently 
eliminates  the  threat  of  communications  failure  at  remote 
pumping  stations,  faulty  operation  due  to  spurious  signals 
on  the  communication  system  and  excessive  physical  bur- 
den on  the  central  operator,  the  company  said. 

The  controller  has  undergone  five  months  of  field  test- 
ing at  the  Grand  Lake,  Okla.,  pump  station  on  the  Shell- 
operated  crude  oil  pipeline  system.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
test,  the  station  was  operated  completely  unattended  and 
without  communication  links  of  any  kind. 

Detailed  design  and  manufacture  of  the  power  con- 
troller were  carried  out  by  Southwestern  Industrial  Elec- 
tronics Co.,  a  division  of  Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 

— We  might  as  well  face  if — the  march  of  automation  can- 
not be  stemmed. 


IRON    HORSE-   CHUGS    INTO   RETIREMENT 

DURLAND,  Mich. — An  era  ended  recently  as  the  last 
regularly  scheduled  steam  locomotives  in  the  United  States 
chugged  into  retirement  in  this  small  Central  Michigan 
community  right  on  schedule  at  4:55  p.m. 

Hundreds  of  railroad  fans  and  railroaders  themselves 
were  on  hand  when  Engines  6319  and  6322  arrived. 

As  engineer  Harry  Wix,  Jr.,  stepped  down  from  the 
cab  of  6322  he  said  wistfully  that  "I  really  thought  of  them 
as  beautiful,  not  monsters,  beautiful." 

Engineer  Bill  Emmons  stepped  from  the  other  Grand 
Trunk  and  Western  steam  engine  and  said,  "I'm  sorry  to 
see  them  go  but  I  know  the  diesel  engine  means  great 
things  for  American  railroads  and  even  greater  things  are 
coming." 

In  Chicago,  James  Shea,  president  of  the  Railroad 
Public  Relations  Association  and  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  said  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads probably  would  recognize  the  run  from  Detroit  to 
Durand,  about  60  miles,  as  the  last  major,  regular  run  in 
the  country. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

— The  passing  of  the  steam  locomotive  adds  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  North  America  is  at  the  end  of  an  era.  In 
the  past  fifteen  years  more  than  half  a  million  railroad 
jobs  have  disappeared,  a  great  percentage  of  them  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  steam  locomotive. 
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A  HEALTHY  NATION   COULD  CAUSE 
FINANCIAL    DIFFICULTIES 


BANK   MONEY   LIKENED   TO    PRINTING 
PRESS   KIND 


The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  (Nov.  8,  1958)  quotes  the 
Associated  Press  in  a  news  item  entitled,  "Curing  of  Dis- 
eases Seen  as  Major  Disaster."  This  was  discussed  at  the 
11th  annual  meeting  of  the  Gerontological  Society,  at  a 
banquet,  in  a  speech  by  A.  I.  Lansing,  M.D.,  the  organiza- 
tion's outgoing  president.  He  is  certain  that  some  day 
cancer  and  heart  disease  will  be  conquered,  and  that  will 
be  too  bad  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  He  said,  "It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  point  out  that  elimination  of  these 
degenerative  diseases,  which  at  first  glance  might  appear 
to  be  a  blessing,  could  easily  constitute  a  major  disaster." 

If  these  diseases  are  controlled,  then  the  majority  of 
the  people  will  live  10  to  20  years  more,  and  since  insur- 
ance, social  security  and  annuities  are  based  on  a  lower 
death  level  there  would  occur  bankruptcy  of  insurance 
companies  and  difficulty  in  our  Federal  Government. 

— Prevention 

— Something  is  radically  wrong  with  a  country  which  can 
produce  endlessly  for  destruction  and  waste,  but  cannot 
distribute  health  service  and  abundance  to  its  own  citi- 
zens for  fear  it  would  cause  a  major  "disaster." 

As  long  as  the  Price  System  is  maintained  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  prevented   from  claiming  their  heritage. 


U.   S.   INDUSTRY   CONCERNED   OVER 
SOUTH   AFRICAN    INVESTMENT 

NEW  YORK — American  business  has  a  vast  financial 
investment  in  strife- torn  South  Africa. 

Industrialists  with  interests  there  are  anxiously  await- 
ing developments  to  determine  the  effect  of  racial  violence, 
strikes  and  boycotts  on  their  operations. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  said  that  latest  available 
figures  show  direct  private  investment  by  United  States 
firms  in  South  Africa  the  end  of  1958  totaled  $305,000,000. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  estimated 
the  amount  has  grown  to  $350,000,000. 

An  estimated  175  American  companies  operate  sub- 
sidiaries in  South  Africa.  Sixty  of  the  companies  are  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

American  business  interest  in  South  Africa  has  spurted 
in  the  past  ten  years  as  the  industrial  climate  of  that  coun- 
try improved  sharply.  United  States  investment  there  in 
1950  totaled  $140,000,000. 

The  Commerce  Department  reported  United  States  ex- 
ports to  South  Africa  in  1959  totaled  $427,000,000. 

Most  of  the  major  operations  of  American  companies 
are  centered  in  the  cities  of  Durban,  Johannesburg  and 
Port  Elizabeth. 

The  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  opened 
a  plant  at  Johannesburg  last  fall. 

General  Motors,  S.  A.,  Ltd.,  assembles  Vauxhall  auto- 
mobiles at  Port  Elizabeth. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  last  year  announced 
plans  for  major  expansion  at  its  Port  Elizabeth  plant. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  operates  an  assembly 
plant  in  Durban. 

— Seattle  Times 

— If  the  American  chiseler  thinks  he  has  only  South  Africa 
to  worry  about,  he  is  kidding  himself.  The  whole  African 
Continent  is  afire  with  social  unrest. 


In  the  past,  anyone  who  charged  that  bankers  "manu- 
facture money  out  of  thin  air"  was  greeted  with  skepticism 
and  the  whole  subject  was  covered  up  with  a  blanket  of 
silence.  Recently,  however,  as  Labor  has  reported,  top  U.S. 
Treasury  officials  and  other  conservatives  in  high  places 
have  openly  admitted  that  the  charge  is  true. 

Now  comes  one  of  the  clearest  explanations  of  how 
bankers  perform  their  profitable  money  miracle,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  government.  This  explanation  is  carried 
in  the  November  1959  issue  of  Economic  News,  a  monthly 
report  published  by  the  American  Institute  for  Economic 
Research,  a  non-profit  organization  which  generally  ex- 
presses conservative  views. 

The  report  points  out  that  Uncle  Sam  obtains  much  of 
the  money  to  pay  his  debts  by  "monetizing  the  debt."  This 
is  done  by  "the  simple  expedient  of  stuffing  government 
securities  into  commercial  banks."  The  banks  "buy"  these 
securities  by  giving  the  government  "credit"  which  did  not 
exist  before. 

Thus,  for  every  $1  billion  bonds  the  goverrunent  "sells" 
to  the  banks,  the  government  can  draw  $1  billion  in  checks, 
and  use  them  to  pay  its  debts.  This  puts  $1  billion  of  "new 
money"  into  circulation  and,  the  report  asserts,  helps  to 
cause  "inflation." 

Supporters  of  this  banker-made  money  system  have  in- 
sisted it  is  better  and  safer  than  having  the  government 
print  money  to  pay  its  debts.  That  claim  is  challenged  by 
the  report,  which  says: 

"Students  of  money-credit  matters  long  have  understood 
that  the  process  of  monetizing  government  debt  via  the 
banking  system  is  the  same,  in  underlying  principle,  as 
running  the  printing  presses  to  print  paper  currency. 
Monetizing  government  debt  is  inflationary  precisely  as  is 
the  printing  of  paper  currency." 

The  real  difference  between  banker-made  money  and 
government  printing  press  money  is  that  bankers  draw 
interest  on  the  former  and  not  on  the  latter.  That's  why 
bankers  and  their  supporters  have  long  veiled  this  subject 
in  secrecy. 

— Labor 

— Well,  now  the  deep,  dark  secret  is  out. 


200,000  ACRES   OF   PLAINS   LAND   HIT 
BY  EROSION 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Agriculture  Department  said 
about  200,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Great  Plains  states  were 
damaged  this  season  by  wind  erosion. 

Reports  from  263  counties  covering  about  240  million 
acres  in  the  ten  Great  Plains  states  indicated  that  an 
additional  12,600,000  acres  were  in  condition  to  blow  dur- 
ing this  winter  and  next  spring. 

Nearly  all  the  wind  damage  this  season  occurred  in 
November.  200,000  acres  damaged  through  December  1 
compared  with  about  400,000  acres  on  the  same  date  in 
1958  and  100,000  acres  in  1957. 

The  damaged  acres  were  concentrated  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  North  Dakota.  These  three  states  accounted 
for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  damaged  acres  in  the 
plains  states. 

— Everett  Herald 

— As   yet    nothing    is   being   done   to    halt   this   catastrophic 
trend  except  in  a  small  piece-meal  way. 


— Research  by  Delphine  Bowlby 
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A  PLACE  TO  LIVE  IN 


To  provide  a  high  standard  of  housing  for  all  citizens  requires  a  social 
strategy  which  is  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  being  pushed  by 
business  promotion.  Technocracy's  design  for  housing  far  surpasses  any- 
thing else  that  has  ever  been  proposed. 


THE  haphazard  effort  now  being  made  to  house 
the  population  of  North  America  reeks  with  all 
the  commercial  rot  that  characterizes  nearly  every- 
thing we  do  under  the  Price  System.  In  housing, 
as  in  other  things,  the  game  is  to  ream  the  consu- 
mer for  all  he  has  plus  all  he  can  borrow. 

At  present,  the  socio-business  pressures  are  di- 
rected toward  larger,  more  elegant,  and  more 
gadgeted  houses,  with  more  spacious  lots,  and  sit- 
uated at  greater  distances  from  town.  Thus,  the 
social  trend  in  housing  is  toward  Suburbia,  except 
for  one  thing — the  cost,  both  individual  and  social. 
To  provide  a  high  standard  of  housing  for  all  North 
Americans  requires  a  social  strategy  which  is  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  that  being  pushed  by  busi- 
ness promotion. 

The  business  gangs  of  the  Continent  are  all  in 
favor  of  larger  and  more  costly  housing  for  the 
public.  Business  spokesmen  keep  harping  on  the 
principle  that  the  consumer  should  spend  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  his  gross  income  for  housing;  and 
they  lament  that  many  consumers  are  falling  short 
of  this  'goal.'  But  business  goes  even  further  than 
this  in  its  recommendations.  It  points  out  that  a 
'well-built'  modern  house  will  last  for  fifty  years  or 
more  and  there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  still  be  in 
service  after  the  mortgage  has  been  paid  off,  with 
the  result  that  the  dweller  will  not,  then,  be  paying 
25%  of  his  income  on  the  house.  To  correct  this 
'gruesome'  possibility,  it  is  suggested  by  some  that 
house  mortgages  be  extended  for  50  or  more  years 
— that  is,  for  the  probable  duration  of  the  house. 
This  will  enable  the  present  owner  to  'afford'  a  still 
larger  house;  and  his  successors  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  to  pay  for  it.  Incidentally, 
the  bankers  will  collect  more  interest  on  choice 
mortgage  debt.  According  to  the  business  baUyhoo 
artists,  a  forty-thousand  dollar  home  is  not  too 
much  for  a  middle  income  family  to  enjoy  (i.e.,  be 
burdened  with).  However,  if  the  citizen  has  no 
substantial  assets  and  no  significant  income,  he 
can  sleep  under  bridges  for  all  that  the  business 
administration  cares. 

Not  only  are  the  real  estate  lobbies  in  favor  of 


larger  houses  with  longer  mortgages  but  so  are  the 
gadget  manufacturers,  the  house  service  enter- 
prises, the  labor  unions,  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers, and  the  oil  merchants.  Since  World  War  II, 
and  particularly  since  the  closing  of  the  Korean 
War,  suburban  housing  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  (except  possibly  armaments)  to 
keep  the  business  boom  from  fading.  Construction 
materials  are  high  cost;  contract  profits  are  even 
higher;  and  labor  costs  are  'out  of  this  world.' 
Then,  the  houses  have  to  be  equipped  and  deco- 
rated as  no  houses  in  history  have  ever  been  fur- 
nished. In  order  to  have  large  lots,  the  housing 
must  be  scattered  over  expansive  areas,  sometimes 
wasting  good  agricultural  land,  and  always  clutter- 
ing up  the  sides  of  the  roadways.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  million  acres  of  farmland  in  the  United 
States  is  being  lost  to  housing  developments  and 
other  building  construction  each  year. 

As  the  suburbias  expand  into  the  countryside, 
they  present  many  new  problems,  social  and  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  political.  The  service  lines — tele- 
phone, power,  sewage,  water,  delivery — extend  for 
many  miles  beyond  the  city  centers;  and  the  unit 
costs  increase  as  the  distances  increase  and  chances 
for  trouble  in  the  lines  accumulate.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  problem  of  extended  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  of  employment,  which  usually 
begins  with  the  family  automobile  and  may  involve 
three  or  more  forms  of  transportation,  each  way, 
before  the  journey  is  finished,  and  which  may  con- 
sume as  much  as  two  hours  of  time  (and  some- 
times more)  each  way. 

Already,  it  is  dawning  on  sociologists  that  the 
confinement,  the  uniformity,  and  the  monotony,  as 
well  as  the  matriarchal  dominance  of  Suburbia 
create  a  poor  environment  in  which  to  raise  the 
next  generation  of  citizens.  The  children  may  learn 
something  of  the  world  in  which  they  live  from 
watching  television;  but,  more  often  than  not,  they 
learn  about  'worlds'  that  do  not  exist  or,  what  is 
nearly  as  bad  (if  not  worse),  about  'worlds'  that 
should  not  exist  in  this  period  of  human  history. 
Thus,   in   Suburbia,   the  children  are  forced  into 
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an  artificial  stultifying  environment.  The  adult 
males  struggle  through  the  rush  periods  of  traffic 
congestion  twice  a  day  to  get  some  place  to  work  at 
jobs  for  other  people — jobs  that  have  little  relation- 
ship to  their  own  personal  problems  or  aspirations. 
The  mother  must  fuss  around  the  house,  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  Jonses  and  otherwise  keeping  her 
family  in  a  conventional  groove;  and,  possibly,  from 
economic  pressure,  seek  some  form  of  local  employ- 
ment to  supplement  the  family  income. 

The  alternative  to  living  in  Suburbia  for  most 
families  is  crowding  into  an  antiquated  area  of  a 
city,  tolerating  the  atmosphere  of  old  housing, 
insecticides  and  exposing  the  children  to  the  in- 
fluence of  juvenile  gangs.  If  one  can  afford  to  lay 
out  several  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  a  pent- 
house apartment,  life  in  the  city  might  be  tolerable; 
but,  how  many  of  our  citizens  can  live  in  pent- 
house apartments? 

Exodus  from  the   Farm 

There  was  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  lived  on  farms,  close  to  the  problems  that 
would  confront  them  all  their  lives,  and  in  close 
contact  with  primitive  nature.  Of  course,  most  of 
them  succumbed  to  the  factors  of  primitive  nature 
prior  to  the  advent  of  middle  age,  which  is  another 
story.  Nevertheless,  there  was,  then,  a  range  and 
diversity  of  interests  and  activities  to  challenge 
the  individual  on  grounds  that  were  familiar  to 
him. 

Most  townships  and  counties  are  unprepared  to 
cope  with  the  sudden,  post-war  development  of 
Suburbia.  Schools  and  recreation  facilities  are  in- 
adequate. Public  transportation  and  other  services 
have  not  been  planned  ahead  and  have  to  be  impro- 
vised. The  low- tax  assessment  of  the  areas  (which 
was  used  as  a  lure  in  promoting  the  sale  of  new 
houses)  has  to  be  drastically  altered  upward,  which 
pleases  no  one. 

In  their  basic  aspects,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  superiority  of  modern  housing  over  that  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  or  over  most  of  that  of  25  years 
ago.  With  electric  lights,  automatic  heat,  refrigera- 
tions, telephone,  radio,  automobile  transportation, 
nearby  shopping  centers,  and  packaged  foods,  the 
way  of  life  about  the  house  is  far  more  convenient 
and  comfortable  and  less  arduous  than  that  of  the 
past.  But  the  present  pattern  has  been  promoted 
by  business  enterprise,  not  designed  by  social  en- 
gineers, with  the  result  that  the  pattern  of  living  in 
America  will  soon  defeat  us — the  cost  is  too  high. 

The  housing  of  the  population,  under  technologi- 


cal administration,  could  be  made  much  more  con- 
venient and  comfortable  than  it  is  today;  the  side 
effects  would  be  far  less  severe;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  individual  and  social  cost  could  be  greatly 
reduced.  Further,  there  would  not  be  the  distant 
and  frantic  commuting  to  and  from  the  places  of 
employment.  But,  business  would  not  like  it;  the 
labor  union  would  not  like  it;  and  the  service  com- 
panies would  complain.  For,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  service  would  be  only  a 
fraction  of  that  in  the  modern  suburban  dwellings. 
Horizontal  expansion  of  cities  and  suburban 
residential  areas  creates  social  and  individual  prob- 
lems of  a  rising  magnitude.  The  transportation  and 
supply  lines  become  lengthened  as  the  periphery 
grows  outward  from  the  social  and  economic  center 
which  supplies  the  area  and  provides  employment 
for  its  breadwinners.  To  reduce  costs,  the  lines  of 
supply  and  communications  must  be  shortened 
and  made  more  durable.  So,  a  new  design  of  hous- 
ing is  becoming  mandatory. 

The  simplest  way  to  achieve  the  desired  result 
is  by  means  of  vertical  expansion. 

Some  compromise  efforts  are  already  being  made 
to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  suburban  housing 
through  the  construction  of  large,  many-storied 
apartment  houses,  often  many  of  them  placed  in 
proximity  to  each  other.  The  large  life  insurance 
companies  are  taking  an  active  part  in  such  devel- 
opments. The  best  of  these  apartment  develop- 
ments consist  of  12  to  20  storied,  reinforced  con- 
crete structures.  They  are  appearing  in  or  near 
many  of  our  large  cities.  As  contrasted  with  Subur- 
bia, the  chief  advantages  are: 

Durability.  The  foundations,  framework,  and 
service  lines  are  far  more  durable  than  those  found 
in  private  suburban  housing.  They  are  fire-re- 
sistant, and  they  will  withstand  earth  tremors  and 
severe  storms.  The  buildings  can  be  maintained  in 
efficient  operating  condition  for  several  times  the 
duration  of  those  in  the  suburbs. 

Economy  of  Space.  Many  more  people  can  be 
housed  per  acre  of  ground,  even  after  liberal  allow- 
ances for  open  park  and  recreation  areas  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

Convenience  of  Services.  Many  services  can  be 
provided  within  or  near  the  apartment  building. 
These  include  restaurants,  laundry,  room  service, 
halls  and  facilities  for  holding  meeting  and  parties; 
dispensaries  of  groceries,  drugs,  and  household 
supplies;   theaters  and  other  means  of  recreation. 
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In  Suburbia,  these  same  services  might  involve 
miles  of  travel,  if  available  at  all. 

Concentration  of  Facilities.  Instead  of  many 
small  grocery,  drug,  and  other  shops — or  a  remote 
big  shopping  center — the  facilities  can  be  concen- 
trated near  at  hand.  And  better  facilities  can  be 
provided,  because  the  cost  of  maintenance  would 
be  less  per  unit,  due  to  the  larger  and  more  steady 
patronage.  Another  bad  feature  of  the  large  shop- 
ping centers  in  Suburbia  would  be  avoided — the 
long  walk  from  where  the  car  is  parked  to  the 
shops.  Parks,  theaters,  playgrounds,  swimming 
pools,  and  other  recreation  facilities  are  located 
nearby  and  are  readily  accessible. 

Continuous  Service.  Whereas  the  facilities  of 
Suburbia  close  up  at  night,  turning  the  whole  area 
into  a  land  of  silence  and  apparent  desertion,  a 
concentrated  population  center  can  remain  'alive' 
and  active  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day  and  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  To  one  who 
has  not  yet  been  regimented  to  its  pattern  (and 
even  to  many  of  those  who  have),  there  is  nothing 
more  desolate  than  a  residential  area  at  night  or  a 
big  city  on  Sunday  (with  the  exception  of  a  com- 
pletely abandoned  mining  town  or  construction 
camp).  Yet,  with  a  properly  constructed  multi- 
storied  building,  it  is  possible  for  a  resident  to  have 
darkness  and  quiet  in  his  apartment  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night  that  he  may  desire.  Also,  the 
temperature  can  be  regulated  to  suit  his  immediate 
needs.  He  does  not  have  to  conform  in  his  activities 
to  a  deadly  routine  by-the-clock  pattern  of  con- 
duct. One  can  eat,  sleep,  and  be  otherwise  active 
at  any  time  that  fits  his  convenience  and  inclina- 
tion. And,  in  one's  apartment,  he  can  be  far  more 
isolated  (if  that  suits  his  purpose)  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  in  a  suburban  home. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  advantages 
have  been  achieved  in  full  in  all  modern  apartment 
house  developments;  but  the  trend  is  set  in  that  di- 
rection and  much  progress  has  been  made. 

Use  of  Space 

With  vertical  expansion,  say  in  a  sixteen-story, 
reinforced  concrete  structure,  the  bottom  one  or 
two  floors  can  be  used  to  provide  public  facilities, 
such  as  dispensaries  of  supplies  and  personal  serv- 
ices, lounging  and  recreation  rooms,  nurseries,  of- 
fices, etc.  The  basement  can  be  used  for  the  build- 
ing service  equipment,  laundries,  workshops,  stor- 
age, and  car  garages.  The  top  floor  can  be  used 
for  restaurants,  reading  rooms,  ballrooms,  and 
other  public  facilities.  The  intermediate  stories  can 


be  devoted  to  dwellings.  Rapid,  completely  auto- 
matic elevator  service  provides  easy  and  comfor- 
table vertical  transportation. 

The  type  of  apartment  houses  we  refer  to  here 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  congested,  ill- 
smelling  slum  blocks  of  most  large  cities  of  today. 
They  are  not  the  type  of  city  congestion  that  the 
families  who  move  to  the  suburbs  are  trying  to  'get 
away  from'  now. 

Further,  with  the  population  all  housed  and 
serviced  within  a  small  space  horizontally,  parks 
and  other  open  recreational  areas  can  be  situated 
close  at  hand  and  maintained  for  public  use.  In  the 
modern  Suburbia,  with  its  miles  of  private  yards, 
narrow  roadways,  and  back  alleys,  there  is  often  no 
open,  public  area  anywhere  around.  In  order  to 
enjoy  the  'wide  open  spaces'  at  all,  the  family  must 
get  in  the  car,  travel  long  distances  over  crowded 
roads;  then,  if  there  is  not  a  park  in  the  vicinity, 
it  must  invade  some  farm  or  private  woodland  or 
merely  park  along  some  public  road.  It  is  obvious 
that  much  greater  freedom  of  action  and  movement 
can  be  obtained  from  concentrated,  vertically  dis- 
posed population  centers  than  from  a  widely  spread 
smear  of  private  houses  and  lots. 

Multi-Story  Apartment 

In  a  multi-story  apartment  development,  a  large 
population  can  be  housed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
city  center  and  industrial  plants  on  which  the 
people  depend  for  employment  and  commerce. 
Under  these  conditions,  adequate  public  transpor- 
tation can  readily  be  provided  to  handle  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  their  dwellings  to  the  places 
of  employment,  shopping,  and  mass  entertainment. 
Thus,  there  is  less  dependence  on  the  private  auto- 
mobile, which,  when  everyone  requires  one  in  his 
daily  routine,  becomes  a  public  nuisance. 

Although  the  multi-story  apartment  houses  we 
have  been  describing  provide  the  lowest  unit  cost 
of  operation  for  the  services  rendered,  for  both  the 
individual  and  the  society,  they  do  not  constitute 
Technocracy's  final  answer  to  the  housing  prob- 
lem. As  now  constructed,  they  represent  a  com- 
promise with  the  Price  System.  They  are  developed 
where  large  concentrations  of  people  are  demanded 
by  the  present  system  of  operation;  and  their  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  make  profits  for  their  owners. 
They  are  not  part  of  an  over-all  urban  plan,  only^ 
an  adjunct  to  the  existing  hodge-podge  of  city  ex- 
pansion. At  best,  they  are  a  remedial  antidote  for 
Suburbia. 

Technocracy's    design    for    an    Urbanate    block 
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would  provide  residence  for  16,000  to  20,000 
people.  A  typical  block  would  be  rectangular  in 
shape,  about  400  meters  wide  and  1,000  meters 
long,  with  the  building  around  the  periphery  and 
an  open  space  in  the  interior.  The  outer  wall  would 
be  continuous  of  some  heavy  form  of  construction; 
for  example,  meter-thick  reinforced  concrete.  The 
inner  part  would  be  terraced,  with  open  insets  to 
provide  adequate  lighting.  The  central  area  would 
be  park-like  space,  possibly  with  an  open  waterway 
going  through,  at  least  provided  with  warm  swim- 
ming pools. 

All  transportation  around  and  within  the  Urban- 
ate  block  would  be  below  ground  level.  Parking 
and  delivery  would  be  underneath  the  buildings, 
with  entrance  from  sunken  roadways  around  the 
outside  of  the  wall.  Between  the  sunken  roadway 
and  the  outer  wall  of  the  block  would  be  a  wide 
sidewalk  at  ground  level,  with  overpasses  across 
the  roadway.  Beneath  the  sidewalk  would  be  a 
service  tunnel,  through  which  the  power  lines,  tele- 
phone lines,  water  pipes,  sewage  pipes,  and  other 
lines  would  pass,  and  where  they  would  be  easily 
and  readily  accessible  for  inspection  and  servicing. 
This  tunnel  would  be  large  enough  to  drive  a  truck 
and  other  service  equipment  through. 

Within  the  outer  wall  would  be  the  risers — eleva- 
tors, ventilating  shafts,  pipelines,  etc.  Thus,  with 
the  thick  wall  plus  a  space  between  it  and  the 
dwellings,  the  residents  in  the  block  would  be  well 
protected  from  external  hazards,  such  as  concus- 
sions, missiles,  and  heavy  winds.  Such  a  block  could 
withstand  a  nearby  explosion  of  a  lesser  magnitude 
atomic  bomb;  and  it  would  provide  maximum  shel- 
ter from  the  effects  of  nearby  hydrogen  bomb  ex- 
plosions. 

Within  the  Urbanate  block,  there  would  be  all 
the  ordinary  facilities  for  living — supplies  of  food 
and  other  essential  materials,  eating  places,  nurser- 
ies, schools,  theaters,  meeting  places,  distribution 
centers,  personal  services,  recreational  facilities, 
etc.  Thus,  there  would  be  a  wide  range  and  variety 
of  selective  opportunities  for  living  available  at  all 
times.  Within  such  a  block  the  maximum  service 
can  be  provided  the  people  at  a  minimum  cost  in 
terms  of  area,  energy,  human  effort,  and  resources. 

The  Urbanate  may  consist  of  only  one  block  or 
several,  depending  on  the  functional  and  personnel 
demands  of  the  particular  locality — depending  on 


whether  it  is  the  center  for  an  agricultural  unit,  an 
industrial  sequence,  a  transportation  network,  or 
a  recreational  area.  One  block  would  ordinarily 
suffice  for  an  agricultural  unit.  A  large  seaport  city 
may  contain  a  dozen  or  more  blocks. 

Urbanate   Recreation 

Beyond  the  Urbanates  would  be  large,  open 
spaces,  such  as  woodlands,  mountains,  lakes,  and 
seashores.  These  would  be  free  to  public  utilization 
without  the  interference  of  'Private  Property — No 
Trespassing'  signs  all  over  the  place.  Both  public 
and  private  transportation  would  be  available  to  all 
at  all  times.  For  those  who  have  the  time  and  in- 
clination, long  leisurely  voyages  on  the  waterways 
of  the  Continent,  in  comfortable  accommodations 
atop  water-trains,  could  be  enjoyed.  Such  trips 
would  be  made  by  the  school-age  children  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  education. 

With  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
North  American  Technate  freed  from  functional 
employment  at  any  one  time,  much  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  providing  places  for  living  with  em- 
phasis on  avocational  and  recreational  features. 
Thus,  many  places  on  the  Continent,  which  are 
suitable  for  pleasant  living  but  not  essential  to  the 
functional  operations,  will  be  developed  into  com- 
fortable, convenient,  and  safe  places  for  enjoyable 
living.  Being  free  of  the  plunderers  of  organized 
politics,  business,  crime,  and  'welfare,'  the  Urban- 
ates of  Technocracy  will  provide  the  basis  for  a 
culture  that  is  dynamic,  challenging,  and  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  pleasing — a  culture  with  intrinsic 
merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  commercialized  sham 
of  the  Price  System. 

When  we  view  the  slums  and  the  palaces,  as 
well  as  the  residential  blocks  and  the  Suburbias 
of  the  Price  System — with  their  tensions,  hazards, 
discomforts,  restrictions,  strifes,  and  inconveniences 
— we  realize  that  there  is  a  long  way  yet  to  go  in 
order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  functional  living  speci- 
fied by  Technocracy.  The  incentive  of  money-mak- 
ing, which  dominates  the  hoping,  thinking,  and 
striving  of  the  typical  North  American  family,  will 
be  displaced  by  challenges  of  other  sorts.  The  in- 
terest-tendencies and  initiative  of  the  individual 
will  serve  to  guide  him  into  ways  of  living  that 
impel  him  to  give  and  take  from  life  that  which 
suits  him  as  an  individual.  The  regimentations  and 
inhibitions  inherent  in  the  Price  System  will  cease 
to  carry  their  compulsions  over  the  life  of  the  indi- 
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vidual.  He  will,  then,  have  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity to  become  and  act  as  an  individual. 

We  characterize  this  Way  of  Life  in  general 
terms;  for,  there  are  so  many  different  ways  of  en- 
joying life,  fitted  to  individual  differences,  environ- 
mental circumstances,  and  acquired  interests,  that 
it  would  be  complicated,  indeed,  to  describe  all  of 
the  possibilities  in  specific  terms. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  on  this  Continent, 
many  mediocre  people  have  risen  to  positions  of 
economic  elegance  merely  by  being  conservative 
and  riding  upward  on  the  economic  expansion  plus 
going  heavily  into  debt.  This  is  a  highly  artificial 
and  tenuous  situation;  and  it  could  run  into 
trouble  almost  over  night  if  the  expansion  should 
slow  down  or  run  into  an  impasse. 

In  the  Technate,  everyone  will  be  provided 
abundance,  freedom  from  toil,  and  security  for  life 
as  a  consequence  of  his  living  in  this  age  of  highly 
developed  technology  and  being  located  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  There  will  be  no  eco- 
nomic distinction  between  the  'deserving'  and  the 
'undeserving';  and,  thus,  the  greatest  distinction 
between  the  two  will  be  erased. 

Basic  to  all  the  other  pursuits  of  the  individual 
must  be  a  dwelling  which  he  can  call  home.  Some 
types  of  'homes'  can  be  so  burdensome  and  incon- 
venient as  to  constitute  a  drag  on  the  life  of  the 
people  living  in  them — they  demand  too  much  and 
provide  too  little.  At  its  best,  the  home  should 
provide  the  most  in  the  way  of  comfort,  conven- 
iences, and  facilities  and  demand  the  least  in  care, 
cost  and  worry.  In  providing  the  best  for  all  the 
people,  Technocracy's  design  for  housing  far  sur- 
passes anything  else  that  has  ever  been  proposed. 
It  is  here,  ready  and  waiting  to  be  put  into  effect 
as  soon  as  enough  people  on  this  Continent  get 
tired  and  disgusted  with  their  struggles  under  the 
Price  System. 

— Reprinted  from  Technocracy  Digest,  Nov.  1955 


WORKERS   ASK   FOR   PAY  CUT 

PONTIAC,  Mich. — Union  members  and  clerical  work- 
ers at  the  Dostal  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  have  proposed 
a  pay  cut  for  themselves  to  keep  the  firm  in  business. 

About  125  employees  asked  the  firm  to  lower  their 
wages  by  an  average  of  41  cents  an  hour.  Russell  Dostal, 
president  of  the  firm,  said  he  will  present  the  plan  to  the 
board  of  directors  on  April  29. 

— United  Press  International 

— One  indication  of  tlie  state  of  the  national  economy. 


MY  TWO   CENTS   WORTH 


I  see  by  the  papers  where  there  is  a  lot  of  jabber 
going  on  about  America  spying  on  the  Russians.  It 
seems  to  me  spying  is  like  stealing  chickens,  it's  all 
right  if  you  don't  get  caught  at  it.  Imagine  your- 
self going  into  the  neighbor's  chicken  coop  to  steal 
some  chickens  and  suddenly  somebody  turns  the 
lights  on  and  yells,  'Ha,  I  caught  you  red-handed!' 
You  stammer  and  say,  'But  I  didn't  come  in  here 
to  steal  chickens;  in  fact,  I  didn't  even  know  this 
was  your  chicken  coop.  I  just  got  lost  in  the  fog  and 
when  I  saw  this  place,  I  walked  in  to  see  where  I 
was.'  Then  the  man  says,  'If  that  is  so,  what  are 
you  doing  with  those  chickens  in  your  hand?'  And 
you  say,  'Oh,  these!  Heh,  heh.  I  guess  you  caught 
me  with  the  goods  all  right.  But  you  shouldn't  get 
excited  about  it.  I  once  did  ask  you  to  give  me  a 
chicken,  didn't  I?  And  when  you  refused,  I  started 
stealing  them  for  myself.  I've  been  doing  it  for  a 
long  time,  but  no  harm  is  intended.  Gee  whiz, 
you're  welcome  to  come  over  in  my  yard  anytime 
and  help  yourself  to  my  radishes.  Only  don't  take 
any  pumpkins;  they're  a  special  breed  that  I  don't 
want  anybody  to  know  about.'  The  man  gets  mad 
and  says,  'That's  the  most  brazen  thing  I  ever 
heard  of!  I'll  call  the  police  and  have  you  arrested 
as  a  chicken  thief!'  'That  won't  do  you  any  good,' 
you  say,  'the  police  are  mostly  my  relations,  and 
they  help  me  eat  the  chickens  I  steal.  So  they  will 
just  turn  me  loose.  If  you  don't  believe  me  go  ahead 
and  try  it.  What's  more,  since  you  have  chickens 
and  I  don't,  I  reckon  I'll  go  on  taking  them  now 
and  then  as  I  feel  a  need  for  chicken  dinners.'  The 
man  is  pretty  huffy  by  then.  He  says,  'You  go  to 
blazes!  And  furthermore,  that  dinner  you  were  in- 
vited to  attend  at  my  house  next  Friday,  it's  off; 
you're  disinvited.  And  if  I  ever  catch  you  around 
my  chicken  house  again,  I'll  unload  my  shotgun  in 
your  direction,  and  it  won't  be  loaded  with  corn- 
flakes either.'  Then  you  go  off  mad  and  complain 
how  ungrateful  that  mean  old  man  is  and  how  you 
would  like  to  go  over  there  and  clobber  him  with  a 
club  for  being  so  cantankerous.  Imagine  him  dis- 
inviting  you  over  a  little  thing  like  that!  But  most 
of  all  you're  sore  because  you  don't  know  where 
your  next  chicken  dinner  is  coming  from.  Now,  I 
guess  you  know  pretty  much  how  Mr.  Eisenhower 
feels  about  the  fix  he's  in.  That's  my  two  cents 
worth  for  today. 

— Ima  Moron 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  fheir  efforts  in  various  ways  to  bring 
fo  the  at-fention  of  all  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  that  only  through  their  activities 
and  efforts   is  the   public   made  aware  of  Technocracy's   Program. 


Director-in-Chief  Howard  Scott  addressing  Detroit  audience. 


HOWARD   SCOTT   GREAT   LAKES  TOUR 


— Techphoto  by  Lazurek 


LARGE  CROWDS  throughout  the  Great  Lakes 
area  heard  the  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  Howard  Scott,  speak  during  a  spring  lecture 
tour.  PubHc  meetings  were  held  in  Detroit,  Akron, 
and  Cleveland. 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  was  the  scene  of 
the  April  23rd  meeting.  An  attentive  audience 
heard  the  'Chief  present  an  extensive  and  hard- 
hitting outline  of  the  technological  problem  before 
this  Continent.  He  stated  that  never  has  a  people 
been  so  unprepared  for  social  change  as  are  North 
Americans.  He  lampooned  the  American  'bour- 
geois' attitude  and  emphasized  that  it  was  incom- 
patible with  the  necessity  for  social  change.  The 


solution  to  this  Continental  problem  lies  in  a  tech- 
nological redesign  of  North  America  with  Technoc- 
racy's Program.  The  'Chief  made  it  clear  that 
Technocracy  is  ready  to  organize  the  people  of  this 
Continent  for  a  worthwhile  objective. 

Other  successful  meetings  were  held  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  on  April  26th,  and  at  the  Masonic  Temple  in 
Cleveland  on  April  29th. 

An  Area  Membership  Meeting  was  the  climax  of 
the  tour.  This  was  held  at  Shaker-Lee  Hall  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  afternoon  of  May  1st.  Mem- 
bers were  in  attendance  from  the  Area,  from  Can- 
ada, and  from  other  spots  in  the  United  States. 
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ADMINISTRATION  IN  A  TECHNATE 


The  Technate  of  North  America  would  be  a  union  of  oil  the  operations 
in  this  geographical  Area  into  one  functional  organization  with  complete 
authority  to  plan  and  direct  these  operations. 


OUR  PRICE  SYSTEM  governments  are  to- 
tally incapable  of  solving  North  America's 
present  social  dilemma.  Our  politicians  are  the 
symptom  doctors  of  society.  They  look  upon  such 
problems  as  housing,  strikes,  unemployment  and  in- 
flation as  separate  entities  and  attempt  to  treat 
'them  as  such.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
these  problems  are  but  the  surface  manifestations 
of  an  outworn  social  system  and  that  they  are  re- 
lated to  each  other. 

In  fairness  to  our  politicians,  let  us  point  out 
that  even  though  they  might  be  honest  and  sincere 
men,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  of  con- 
trol which  arose  from  ages  of  hand  tools  and  scar- 
city; they  are  therefore  incompetent  to  deal  with 
today's  technological  problems. 

The  solution  does  not  lie  in  changing  from  one 
political  party  to  another — which  only  means  vot- 
ing for  more  of  the  same.  Political  administration 
in  its  entirety  is  as  outmoded  as  high  button  shoes. 
A  new  mode  of  control  is  needed;  a  control  tech- 
nic  which  will  bring  a  higher  standard  of  living  to 
every  citizen,  guarantee  security  from  birth  to 
death,  give  full  freedom  of  action  to  all  (providing 
that  action  does  not  interfere  with  the  welfare  of 
other  citizens),  and  utilize  the  installed  technology, 
natural  resources  and  the  skilled  personnel  of  North 
America  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
abundance  with  a  minimum  of  human  toil  and  a 
minimum  wastage  of  non-recurrent  resources. 

There  is,  and  can  be,  only  one  solution  —  the 
total  abandonment  of  our  antiquated,  pre-techno- 
logical  social  structure  and  the  installation  of  a 
type  of  administration  which  is  designed  to  con- 
form with  the  changes  which  technology  has 
wrought  in  the  means  whereby  we  live.  Such  an 
administration  has  been  blueprinted  by  Technoc- 
racy Inc. 

In  order  to  visualize  the  administrative  set-up 
which  Technocracy  Inc.  is  proposing,  we  must  try 
to  picture  the  entire  North  American  Continent 
as  a  single  geographical,  technological,  operating 
unit.  We  must  forget  all  the  present  individual 
business  establishments  which  are  competing  one 


against  the  other  in  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. There  is  no  room  in  a  Technate  for  the  chis- 
elling tactics  and  wasteful  duplication  practiced  by 
the  so-called  'free  enterprise'  of  our  present  social 
system. 

We  must  likewise  forget  all  the  present  small, 
individual,  political  entities  which  are  operating  as 
separate  autonomies  within  the  Continental  Area. 
These  small  entities  are  irregular  in  shape  and  size, 
and  their  name  designations  give  us  no  indication  of 
their  geographical  location.  The  primary  reason  for 
their  existence  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting revenues  on  all  traffic  crossing  their  borders 
or  protecting  the  interests  of  business  within  their 
respective  boundaries  by  means  of  high  license  and 
inspection  fees  on  the  products  of  their  neighbors. 

Instead  of  our  present  unintelligible  hodge-podge 
of  nations,  states,  provinces,  counties,  townships, 
school  districts  and  the  like,  the  Technate  of  North 
America  would  be  subdivided  into  administrative 
areas  by  means  of  our  present  scientific  system  of 
universal  longitude  and  latitude.  This  system  offers 
us  a  simple  and  accurate  method  of  blocking  off  the 
entire  Continent  by  using  consecutive  parallels  of 
latitude  and  consecutive  meridians  of  longitude. 
The  resultant  quadrangles  (which  we  will  call  Re- 
gional Divisions)  would  be  designed  and  located 
by  combining  the  numbers  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  at  the  point  of  the  southeast  comer  of 
each  quadrangle.  Thus  the  Regional  Division  in 
which  Vancouver  is  located  is  12349;  Calgary, 
11451;  Winnipeg,  9749;  Toronto,  7943;  New  York, 
7340;  Chicago,  8741;  Los  Angeles,  11834;  Mexico 
City,  9919;  Honolulu,  15721,  etc. 

With  the  removal  of  our  present  political  boun- 
daries, the  interference  factors  which  they  repre- 
sent in  our  social  operation  would  also  be  removed. 
Every  socially  useful  function  could  be  united,  on 
a  Continental  scale,  under  one  head,  in  a  vertical 
alignment  with  full  freedom  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tion without  political  or  business  interference.  All 
functions  could  be  co-ordinated  into  one  single 
operating  mechanism  by  means  of  a  central  control, 
which  would  be  composed  of  the  operating  heads  of 
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each  sequence  of  function.  The  Technate  would  be 
a  social  mechanism  operated  in  complete  accord 
with  the  dictates  of  our  present-day  technological 
developments. 

Functional  Control 

The  chart  on  another  page  illustrates  graphically 
the  main  features  of  such  a  Continental  organiza- 
tion. In  the  lower  half  of  the  chart  are  shown  sche- 
matically several  Functional  Sequences,  Industrial 
Sequences  to  the  left  and  Service  Sequences  to  the 
right. 

The  size  of  the  chart  does  not  allow  us  to  show 
the  total  number  of  Functional  Sequences  of  either 
group.  On  a  larger  chart  the  additional  Functional 
Sequences  would  be  shown  laterally  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  shown  here.  Each  Functional  Se- 
quence would  have  its  own  internal  organizational 
chart,  which  would  spread  downward  in  a  similar 
fashion,  but  that  is  an  elaboration  which  need  not 
concern  us  here. 

Directly  under  the  Continental  Control,  as  sche- 
matically depicted  on  the  chart,  are  four  special 
Sequences:  Armed  Forces,  Continental  Research, 
Social  Relations  and  Foreign  Relations. 

Armed  Forces  (as  the  name  indicates)  includes 
all  the  land,  sea,  air  and  fortifications  forces.  This 
Sequence  also  embraces  another  and  very  impor- 
tant function — the  entire  internal  police  force  of 
the  Continent,  a  Continental  Constabulary.  The 
latter  organization  has  no  precedent  at  the  present 
time.  Today  the  internal  police  force  consists  of 
the  familiar  conglomeration  of  city  police,  county 
sheriffs,  provincial  police,  state  troopers,  various 
denominations  of  Dominion  and  Federal  agents, 
and  others,  many  of  the  former  being  controlled  by 
local  political  machines  and  racketeers.  By  way  of 
contrast,  the  Continental  Constabulary  is  a  single 
disciplined  body,  unified  under  one  jurisdiction. 

The  Continental  Constabulary  would  be  under 
the  discipline  of  Armed  Forces  but  it  would  receive 
its  instructions  and  authorization  for  specific  action 
from  the  Area  Control,  a  Sequence  we  will  deal 
with  later,  and  Social  Relations. 

The  duty  of  the  Sequence  of  Social  Relations  is 
looking  after  the  'law  and  order,'  or  seeing  that 
everything  as  regards  individual  human  relations 
functions  smoothly.  It  would  deal  with  anything 
from  problems  of  emotional  or  marital  maladjust- 
ment to  good-will  tours  between  communities  and 
sequences.  The  nearest  counterpart  to  the  function 


periciTaed  by  Social  RelafcloiT;  that  v/e  have  today 
is  that  of  the  judic'ary.  Soc'al  Relations,  however, 
would  not  use  any  of  the  outworn  devices  of  our 
present  legal  profcs 3*0:1,  such  as  the  sparring  of 
scheming  lav/yero  and  the  conventional  passing  of 
judgment  by  twelve  'good  men  and  true.'  Instead, 
problems  to  be  settled  v/ould  be  investigated  by  the 
most  impersonal  and  scientific  methods  available. 
The  duties  of  Social  Relations  will  already  have 
been  greatly  simplified  with  the  establishment  of 
a  Technate.  In  a  Technocratic  administration  most 
of  our  present  concepts  of  property  would  disap- 
pear, and  with  them  would  go  litigation  over  prop- 
erty rights,  which  engages  most  of  the  activities  of 
our  present  legal  profession. 

Since  the  function  of  Social  Relations  applies 
wherever  there  are  people,  that  Sequence  must 
parallel  laterally  all  other  sequences  in  the  social 
mechanism.  This  is  shown  schematically  on  our 
chart  by  means  of  the  broken  line. 

Another  all-pervading  Sequence  is  Continental 
Research.  The  primary  function  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Functional  Sequences  described  hitherto  is  the 
maintaining  of  operation  in  the  currently  approved 
manner.  In  all  Functional  Sequences,  however, 
whether  Industrial  or  Service  Sequences,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  constant  and  alert  research  into 
the  development  of  new  processes,  equipment  and 
products.  There  must  also  be  continuous  analysis 
of  the  data  and  resources  pertaining  to  the  Conti- 
nent as  a  whole  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating 
current  activity  and  for  the  purpose  of  charting  the 
depletion  or  growth  of  resources  in  order  to  deter- 
mine a  long-term  policy  v/ith  regard  to  their  de- 
velopment and  use. 

The  requirements  of  this  job  render  it  necessary 
that  all  rcs3arch  in  whatever  field  be  done  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  reccarch  body — Conti- 
nental Research.  This  v/ill  make  ail  research  data 
available  to  any  research  investigator  wherever  and 
whenever  needed.  Any  innovation  in  current  meth- 
ods is  installed  on  the  basis  of  its  merit  as  regards 
the  particular  sequences  concerned  and  the  Conti- 
nent as  a  whole.  Even  the  general  staff  of  a  par- 
ticular sequence  does  not  have  the  power  to  decide 
whether  a  piece  of  equipment  or  method  should  be 
retained,  discarded  or  altered.  Continental  Re- 
search must  first  determine  the  advisability  of  such 
a  move.  It  also  has  the  authority  to  cut  in  on  any 
operating  process  for  experimental  purposes  when 
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necessary.  In  case  a  new  development  originates  in 
the  operating  division,  Continental  Research  must 
approve  it  before  it  can  be  adopted.  Any  person 
having  research  capabilities  may  transfer  at  any 
time  from  the  operating  division  of  a  sequence  to 
the  research  division,  or  vice  versa.  The  personnel 
of  Continental  Research,  like  that  of  any  other  Se- 
quence, advance  on  a  basis  of  ability  and  pyramid 
to  the  Director  of  the  Sequence. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Sequence  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations covers  all  dealings  of  any  nature  by  any 
Sequence  of  the  North  American  Technate  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Area  Control,  which  was  mentioned  pre- 
viously, is  the  co-ordinating  body  for  the  various 
Functional  Sequences  and  social  units  operating  in 
any  one  geographical  area  of  one  or  more  Regional 
Divisions.  The  geographical  location,  the  size  of  the 
population,  and  the  number  and  type  of  Functional 
Sequences  necessitating  closer  unity  and  co-ordina- 
tion would  determine  the  size  of  the  area  under  the 


jurisdiction  of  each  Area  Control.  The  Area  Con- 
trol operates  directly  under  the  Continental  Con- 
trol. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  age  for  retirement  of 
the  working  population  is  45  years,  a  person  would 
have  to  be  exceptionally  capable  to  hold  a  position 
on  the  Continental  Control  for  more  than  his  al- 
lotted length  of  time.  There  is  therefore  no  likeli- 
hood of  the  system  crystallizing  due  to  lack  of 
turnover  of  personnel. 

A  social  system  such  as  we  have  just  described 
is  merely  an  extension  of  the  design  for  any  func- 
tional organization  which  we  have  today.  There  are 
numerous  operating  examples  of  such  organizations. 
One  of  the  largest,  and  one  which  serves  every  one 
of  us  directly  or  indirectly,  is  that  of  our  mail  de- 
livery system.  The  relationships  which  exist  in  its 
internal  structure  will  undoubtedly  apply  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  those  of  the  Continental  organization 
we  are  contemplating.  A  brief  examination  of  the 
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Canadian  Postal  Department  will  show  this  to  be 
the  case. 

At  the  head  of  the  Postal  Department  is  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General.  Next  below  them  are  the  department 
heads  of  the  various  department  branches  —  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Postal  Services  and  As- 
sistant Deputy  Postmaster  General,  the  Director  of 
Administrative  Service,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Financial  Branch,  The  Director  of  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Branch,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Equipment 
and  Supply  Branch,  and  the  Mechanical  Engineer. 
The  Postal  Service  Branch  is  subdivided  under  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Post  Office  Service,  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Railway  Mail  Service,  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Air  and  Land  Service,  and 
the  Chief  Inspector. 

This  superstructure  supervises  all  activity  per- 
taining to  the  handling  of  our  daily  mail.  All 
branches  function  through  their  counterparts  in  the 
District  Postal  Offices.  There  are  15  of  these  Postal 
Districts  in  Canada,  each  one  headed  by  a  District 
Director.  Under  the  District  Director  come  all  post 
offices  and  postmasters  in  his  District.  On  his  im- 
mediate staff  are  the  Superintendent  of  Mails,  the 
Superintendent  of  Investigations,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Mail  Services,  the  Superintendent  of  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Inspector  of  Railway  Mail  Serv- 
ice. 

The  structure  could  be  further  subdivided  to 
show  that  every  function  in  the  entire  system  has 
a  definite  position  in  the  vertical  alignment  of  the 
whole  operation.  If  any  one  of  the  functions  ceases 
to  operate  as  it  should,  the  entire  structure  suffers 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  func- 
tion. That  somehow  or  other  the  right  man  must 
have  been  placed  in  the  right  job  is  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  system  works.  The  fact 
that  mail  can  be  sent  to,  or  received  from,  any  part 
of  the  country  in  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  individuals  in  whatever  capacity 
in  the  functional  operation  of  the  mail  delivery 
system  must  be  competent  to  handle  their  jobs.  In 
all  probability  you  would  not  be  reading  this  maga- 
zine today  without  the  co-operation  and  function 
of  our  Postal  Department. 

No  Politics 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  nowhere  in  the  en- 
tire structure  of  our  Postal  Department  does  any- 
thing like  a  political  election  take  place.  The  fitting 
of  a  man  to  his  job  takes  place  in  exactly  the  same 


manner  as  we  have  indicated  in  describing  the 
Technocratic  administration.  All  vacancies  are  filled 
by  appointment  from  above  on  a  basis  of  ability 
determined  by  examinations  and  record  of  function. 
This  appointive  system  pyramids  on  up  through  the 
ranks  of  all  functional  sub-divisions  of  the  entire 
Postal  Department.  The  Postmaster  General  re- 
ceives his  title  by  appointment.  His  case,  however, 
differs  from  that  of  any  of  the  others  in  that  he  is 
merely  the  political  figurehead  of  the  Department, 
appointed  to  his  position  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  man  who  has  risen  through  the  ranks  and  su- 
pervises the  functional  operation  of  the  Department 
is  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General.  He  is  the  opera- 
tional head  of  our  Postal  Department  and  knows 
more  about  the  function  of  our  mail  delivery  sys- 
tem than  any  other  man. 

It  is  of  some  consequence  to  observe  that  al- 
though this  method  of  choosing  the  right  man  for 
the  right  job  is  anything  but  democratic  (in  the 
orthodox  political  sense),  it  elicits  no  objections 
from  the  men  in  the  Department  or  from  the  pub- 
lic which  it  serves.  There  are  no  cries  of  'dictator- 
ship.' There  are  no  demands  for  a  'right  to  vote.' 
The  men  in  the  Department  are  too  busy  function- 
ing at  their  appointed  jobs  to  give  the  matter  much 
thought.  If  they  do  stop  to  think  about  it,  they  will 
no  doubt  come  to  the  realization  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  not  possibly  operate  any  other  way 
than  along  its  present  lines  if  it  is  to  perform  its  re- 
quired task  efficiently.  The  public  in  general  just 
talies  the  Postal  Department  for  granted.  All  they 
are  concerned  with  is  the  receipt  and  delivery  of 
their  mail  on  schedule.  They  do  not  know  or  care 
how  it  is  done  as  long  as  it  is  done.  If  their  maga- 
take  the  Postal  Department  for  granted.  All  they 
zine  or  letter  arrives  a  day  late,  they  may  grouse 
and  grumble,  but  they  seem  to  realize  that  holding 
an  election  to  select  a  new  mailman  won't  contrib- 
ute toward  improving  the  mail  service.  Such  tactics 
would  tend  to  hinder  and  interfere  more  than  to 
assist  and  improve  functional  operation. 

Another  important  characteristic  concerning  such 
a  functional  organization  which  we  can  point  out 
at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  it  is  continually  chang- 
ing and  being  remolded  by  the  requirements  of  the 
job  in  hand,  calling  for  the  adoption  of  new  meth- 
ods and  the  installation  of  better  equipment.  The 
Postal  Department  in  Canada  stems  from  the  crea- 
tion in  England,  about  the  year  1512,  of  the  first 
'master  of  posts'  for  the  conveyance  of  state  docu- 
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ments  by  court  couriers.  This  expanded  to  take  in 
the  carrying  of  letters  of  business  and  private  cor- 
respondence. Mail  service  came  to  Canada  with  the 
early  explorers  and  traders.  Since  then  it  has  grown 
with  the  population  and  industrial  expansion  of  the 
country  until  today  it  is  a  44  million  dollar  business 
with  over  12,000  fully  staffed  and  equipped  post 
offices.  Equipment  is  added  as  the  need  for  it  arises. 
There  is  no  need  for  'dictatorship'  or  for  the  expres- 
sion of  opinions  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  new 
method  or  piece  of  equipment  should  be  installed. 
The  requirements  of  the  job  will  determine  such 
decisions.  Argument  or  debate  on  whether  or  not 
the  pony  express  should  be  eliminated  in  favor  of 
the  railway  mail  car  would  have  had  little  moment 
in  the  final  decision.  Physical  conditions  decided  in 
favor  of  the  railway  mail  car.  It  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements of  carrying  more  mail,  farther  and 
faster. 

Such  are  some  of  the  basic  properties  of  any 
competent  functional  organization,  and  judging 
from  the  number  of  people  working  quietly  within 
such  organizations,  it  must  also  be  in  accord  with 
the  biological  nature  of  the  human  animal. 

The  Technate  of  North  America  would  be  a 
union  of  all  the  operations  in  this  geographical  Area 
into  one  functional  organization  with  complete  au- 
thority to  plan  and  direct  these  operations.  It  is 
designed  along  lines  that  are  incorporated  into  all 
functional  organizations  that  exist  at  the  present 
time.  Its  membership  would  comprise  the  popula- 
tion of  the  North  American  Continent.  Its  physical 
assets  with  which  to  operate  would  consist  of  all 
the  resources  and  equipment  of  the  same  Area. 

Such  an  organization  has  no  precedent  in  any 
of  the  political  forms.  It  is  neither  a  democracy,  an 
aristocracy,  a  plutocracy,  a  dictatorship,  nor  any  of 
the  other  familiar  political  forms,  all  of  which  are 
completely  inadequate  and  incompetent  to  handle 
the  job.  It  is,  instead,  a  Technocracy,  being  built 
along  the  lines  of  the  technological  job  in  hand — 
the  efficient  and  harmonious  integration  of  a  Con- 
tinental factory  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  abundance  to  the  entire  population. 

— C.  A.  Norberg 


'YCC   BILL  AGAIN 

In  the  depression  1930's,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps  furnished  useful  and  healthful  outdoor  em- 
ployment for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  walking  the  streets.  Such  camps 
should  be  reestablished  now  to  help  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  say  two  congressmen  who  had 
first-hand  experience  in  the  old  CCC. 

They  are  John  A.  Blatnik  (Dem.,  Minn.),  who  first 
proposed  creation  of  a  new  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
(YCC),  modeled  after  the  CCC,  and  Congressman  George 
A.  Kasem  (Dem.,  Calif.),  who  was  the  first  to  reintroduce 
the  Blatnik  bill  this  year. 

Kasem  told  the  House  that  he,  like  Blatnik,  had  served 
in  the  CCC  and  had  seen  "the  remarkable  results  this  pro- 
gram attained  in  building  health  and  character  in  boys." 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Senate  passed  the  YCC  bill  last 
year  and  now  it  is  up  to  the  House. 

— Labor 

— The    youth    of    North    America    is   its   future.    Is   a   sterile 
confinement   in  youth  camps  all  we  have  to  offer  them? 


VIOLENT  CRIMES   INCREASE 

WASHINGTON— The  F.  B.  I.  reported  that  crrnies  of 
violence  showed  an  "alarming"  increase  last  year  and 
arrests  of  juveniles  "continued  their  upward  climb." 

A  preliminary  report  said  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  major 
crimes  were  up  only  1  per  cent  over  1958.  Robberies  and 
burglaries  declined. 

But  violent  crimes  against  individuals  jumped  by  7 
per  cent.  Murders  rose  by  21  per  cent  in  cities  of  between 
500,000  and  700,000  population. 

F.  B.  I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  the  statistics 
"point  up  the  growing  seriousness"  of  crimes  of  violence 
throughout  the  nation. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 


U.   S.   LOSING  VIGOR,   SAYS   EDUCATOR 

STANFORD,  Calif.  —  America  has  "lost  some  of  its 
vigor,"  while  Russia,  China,  and  Africa  "appear  to  be  gain- 
ing vigor,"  according  to  Dr.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  president 
of  Brown  University. 

Dr.  Keeney  told  2,498  graduating  students  at  Stanford 
University  that  the  United  States  parallels  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Centuries  in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  decayed. 

Today's  miracles  are  "of  the  wash  day  .  .  .  miracle 
filters  on  cigarets  .  .  .  and  the  miracle  of  a  ten-cent  cigar 
that  does  not  make  you  cough  and  gag,"  Dr.  Keeney  said. 

— Seattle  Times 


TIES    THAT    BIND 

Aiming  to  replace  the  975  million  wooden  railroad  cross- 
ties  now  in  use,  American  Concrete  Crosstie  Corp.  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  offers  a  pre-stressed  concrete  tie.  Advantages 
claimed:  A  life  span  of  70  years  vs.  35  for  wood;  almost 
no  maintenance  needed  (railroads  spend  $85.5  million  an- 
nually on  crosstie  upkeep) ;  immunity  to  decay,  termites, 
and  fire  damage;  greater  weight  for  a  more  stable  track. 

— Newsweek 
— One  more  example  of  the  wise  use  of  a  plentiful  resource. 
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The  Northwest  Technocrat 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's   Only   Socio/   Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social  movement 
with  a  North  American  program  which  has  become  widespread 
on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consisting 
of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running  up  to  several  hun- 
dred. It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of 
its  own  members.  The  widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chro- 
mium and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  when  How- 
ard Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a 
research  organization.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremen- 
dous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full 
swing! 


Pamphlets 


WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members 
In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be    pleased    to    inform    anyone    of   the    nearest   Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans.  It  is  com- 
posed of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  economic 
levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politicians 
are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective 
office  or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer, 
storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Introduction  to  Technocracy         25c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 1 5c 

Continentalism — ^The  Mandate  of  Survival    .     .  15c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System,  and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance  15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 15c 

Science  versus  Chaos IQc 


SUBSCRIPTION     ORDER 

To:  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 

2208  Eighth  Avenue 
Seattle  I ,  Washington 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $ to  cover 

subscription(s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  for 

years. 

All  Three   Magazines,    12   months,    12  issues,  $3.00. 

(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies,  but  so  rotated 
that  one  appears  each  month.) 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 
THE  TECHNOCRAT 
Q  This  is  a  NEW  subscription. 
□  This  is  a  RENEWAL  subscription. 

Name 


Address 

City Zone State 

(or)   City Province 

(Foreign  rates,  other  than  Canada,   Mexico,  and  U.  S.  territories, 
20%    l&Oc)    additional  to  above  rates.) 
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A  BILL  OF  INDICTMENT 


Our  so-called  leaders  in  science  are  but  the  'fuller  brush  men' 
for  national  business;  the  political  leaders  of  America  today 
are  but  public  stooges  for  national  business;  and  the  leader- 
ship of  business  in  this  country  and  this  Continent  is  senile. 
The  past  twenty-seven  years  of  economic  incident  on  this  Con- 
tinent have  brought  forth  the  greatest  demonstration  in  social 
futility.  Every  move  instigated  by  the  leadership  of  govern- 
ment and  business  has  led,  not  toward  a  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  this  country,  but  to  further  advances  to- 
ward Continental  anarchy.  The  structure  of  government  and 
business  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  competent  leadership  capa- 
ble of  providing  the  solution  to  the  operational  problem  of 
Continental  America.  The  leadership  of  political  government 
and  business  is  moronic  at  the  top,  vicious  in  the  middle,  and 
rotten  at  the  bottom. 
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—     GROUP  A.ftJ.  11353 
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Reassertion  Of  An  Old  Ambition 


Last  May  31,  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  re- 
ported remarks  made  by  France's  Premier  De 
Gaulle  that  carried  a  menacing  implication.  De 
Gaulle  was  quoted  as  calling  for  an  alliance  of 
Europe  'from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals.'  It  just  so 
happens  that  the  Ural  Mountains  are  roughly  1,600 
miles  inside  the  Soviet  Union.  Obviously,  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  be  a  party  to  such  an  alliance. 
The  only  other  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is 
that  De  Gaulle  is  dreaming  the  dreams  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy,  of  Napoleon,  of  the  con- 
spirators of  World  War  I,  of  Hitler  and  the  Allied 
conspirators  of  World  War  II — namely,  the  con- 
quest of  Russia  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Russian 
people  and  the  Balkan  States  to  Roman  Catholic 
fascism. 

The  feverish  aspirations  of  1,000  years  motivate 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  ally  itself  with 
any  power,  or  combination  of  powers,  that  has  the 
conquest  of  Russia  as  its  objective.  The  dregs  of 
European  fascism  are  enthusiastic  but  impotent 
supporters  of  another  try,  after  several  bloody  de- 
feats. The  latest  and  most  powerful  ally  of  this 
'cause'  is  the  United  States. 

American  business  looks  greedily  at  Russian  nat- 
ural resources,  after  wasting  and  destroying  the 
cream  of  Continental  U.  S.  resources.  It  also  looks 
to  the  East  as  a  mammoth  potential  market  for  the 
gadgetry  of  American  industry. 

American  business  and  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy have  one  solid  common  ground.  They  both 
hate  the  Russian  State  with  a  frothing  viciousness 
for  having  abolished  private  business  and  private 
property  holdings.  In  both  cases,  these  two  factions 
are  prevented  from  'doing  business'  in  the  Soviet 
Union  other  than  on  terms  of  the  State.  In  effect, 
both  parties  are  not  only  frustrated;  they  are  com- 
pletely stymied  in  any  infiltration  attempt  of  the 
Soviet  social  structure.  To  make  matters  worse, 
they  are  losing  ground  to  Russian  propaganda  and 
economic  strength  on  every  front  on  the  interna- 
tional scene.  The  'good  and  benign'  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelates  are  becoming  almost  as  apoplectic  as 


their  former  staunch  cohort,  Adolph  Hitler,  in  their 
call  for  a  Holy  War  against  the  'infidel  of  the  East.' 
The  American  Press,  almost  solidly  behind  the 
propaganda  hne  of  the  Vatican,  hammers  at  the 
public  around  the  clock  to  prepare  it  for  war.  The 
hysteria  of  the  proponents  for  war  is  mounting. 

'Reliable'  candidates  for  the  top  political  office 
of  the  U.  S.  had  to  be  nominated  so  that  the  sui- 
cidal policy  of  the  Vatican  and  American  business 
could  be  carried  out.  Enter:  Kennedy,  a  Roman 
Catholic;  and  Nixon,  a  dependable  stooge  for  fas- 
cism and  American  Business.  No  matter  who  wins 
the  election,  a  fascistic  figurehead  is  in  position  to 
pull  the  trigger  on  World  War  III. 

Kennedy  is  scheduled  to  see  De  Gaulle  during 
his  forthcoming  trip  to  France.  What  will  he  tell 
him,  'Charlie,  I'm  with  you  all  the  way'?  Nixon? 
He  doesn't  have  to  reassure  anyone  about  what  he 
will  do.  His  personal  behavior  pattern  is  so  lousy 
that  he  probably  would  do  anything,  including 
starting  World  War  III,  to  make  a  big  shot  out  of 
himself,  if  it  was  for  only  long  enough  to  be  sil- 
houetted against  the  resulting  flash  of  a  nuclear 
explosion. 

— Editorial  Board 


FOREIGN    AID    MOUNTS 

WASHINGTON— The  total  United  States  expenditure 
for  foreign  aid  since  1945  is  about  $72,000,000,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Department. 


COVER    PICTURE 

Section  16,  Regional  Division  8141,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  sports  new  headquarters  for  its  Techno- 
cratic activities.  Additional  details  appear  on 
Page  18  of  this  issue. 
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LET  THERE  BE  CENTRALIZED  PLANNING 


in  this  modern  age,  particuiarly  on  the  North  American  Continent,  those 
who  support  private  enterprise.  States  Rights,  local  autonomy,  and  such, 
become  the  saboteurs  of  the  New  Order  that  is  coming  into  being. 


'-pHE  FOREMOST  controversy  that  has  raged 
-'-  in  the  United  States  since  its  founding  has  been 
over  the  question  of  strong  government  versus  weak 
government.  The  War  Between  the  States  (Civil 
War)  was  fought  over  this  issue,  but  it  was  not 
resolved.  The  present  political  administration  fa- 
vors very  weak  government,  and  this  position  is 
enthusiastically  seconded  by  all  the  reactionaries 
down  the  line.  The  States  Righters  are  on  the  side 
of  weak  and  divisive  government. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  the  United  States  fa- 
vored weak  and  divisive  government  for  the  new 
nation.  Accordingly,  they  first  drew  up  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  to  serve  as  the  guiding  document 
for  the  national  government.  But  this  proved  so 
woefully  inadequate  that  a  new  convention  had  to 
be  called  and  a  stronger  document  prepared,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Even  so,  the 
Constitution  permitted  the  formal  recognition  of 
thirteen  'sovereign  states,'  which  have  now  grown 
to  fifty  'sovereign  states.'  These  fifty  states  are 
very  jealous  of  their  sovereign  rights  and  fight  ev- 
ery effort  to  centralize  control  of  anything  in  the 
federal  government  of  the  Republic.  When  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  federal  government  to  gain  a  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  several  states,  it  must  employ 
indirect  methods  to  do  so;  for  example,  it  may  legis- 
late a  legal  provision  for  such,  attached  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  federal  funds  by  the  states.  If  the  state 
refuses  to  accept  federal  funds  in  such  a  case,  the 
federal  government  has  no  basis  for  entering  into 
the  regulation  of  the  specified  affairs  within  that 
state.  The  states  have  consistently  refused  to  ac- 
cept federal  aid  to  education  that  carried  with  it 


any  right  of  the  federal  government  to  control  edu- 
cation within  the  states. 

It  was  so  feared  by  the  Founding  Fathers  that 
the  federal  government  might  become  strong  and 
decisive  that  they  set  up  a  whole  series  of  road- 
blocks, which  they  called  checks  and  balances. 

A  weak  government  tends  to  default  to  private 
enterprise  and  anarchic  racketeering  the  social  oper- 
ations of  the  area.  It  may  insist  that  its  proper 
status  is  that  of  referee;  but,  in  practice,  the  ref- 
ereeing  is  customarily  shunted  into  bureaucratic 
pigeonholes,  where  it  may  get  attention  or  not,  de- 
pending on  how  much  scandal  is  brewing  at  the 
moment.  The  weak  government  is  on  the  job  most 
enthusiastically  when  it  comes  to  collecting  and 
squandering  revenue,  although  it  winks  at  certain 
large  loopholes  in  the  tax  regulations — for  example, 
the  tax  exemption  of  church-owned  property  and 
enterprises.  On  the  whole,  the  refereeing  favors  the 
big  rackets  and  squeezes  the  small  consumers. 

A  strong  government  may  operate  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  or  against  them,  depending  on 
its  structure  and  aims;  the  personnel  is  secondary, 
for  it  must  behave  according  to  the  structure  of 
the  government  and  its  stated  aims.  In  fact,  the 
type  of  personnel  attracted  or  promoted  into  gov- 
ernment office  depends  very  much  on  the  type  of 
government  concerned. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  strong  government  may  go 
in  for  a  rigid  regimentation  of  the  people  as  its 
primary  objective.  Such  is  the  case  with  fascist 
governments;  for  instance,  the  fascist  government 
of  Germany  under  Adolph  Hitler  or  the  fascist 
government    of    Saudi  -  Arabia    under    Ibn    Saud. 
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strong  governments  of  this  sort,  generally  known 
in  political  circles  as  totalitarian  governments,  are 
worse  in  some  ways  than  weak  governments.  They 
tend  to  organize  the  rackets  on  a  nationwide  basis 
and  back  them  up  with  the  powers  and  resources 
of  the  state.  They  are  authoritarian  rather  than 
functional.  Their  'public  works'  are  more  often 
grandiose  spectacles  than  human  benefits — monu- 
ments, sports  palaces,  castles,  cathedrals,  tombs. 
A  strong  government,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
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concern  itself  with  the  organized  planning  of  the 
operations  of  its  domain  and  emphasize  efficiency 
and  high  productivity.  This  also  would  involve 
organizing  the  personnel  of  the  area  for  functional 
purposes.  No  such  government  exists  today;  for, 
all  existing  governments  are  political  in  structure. 
The  nearest  approach  is  made  by  certain  political 
governments  classified  as  socialist.  The  present  gov- 
ernments of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  are  of  this 
sort,  and  they  are  making  rapid  strides  forward; 
but,  because  of  their  political  structure,  certain 
taints  of  totalitarian  regimentation  remain. 

The  Technate  would  be  a  strong,  functional  gov- 
ernment, devoid  of  political  and  commercial  de- 
fects. 

U.  N.  Weak 

The  United  Nations  is  an  example  of  a  very 
weak  government.  It  suffers  the  defects  of  a  weak 
confederation  of  sovereign  powers.  However,  the 
present  state  of  the  world  does  not  permit  a  strong 
central  world  government,  for  the  social  and  politi- 
cal components  are  too  varied  and  too  unequal  to 
be  reconciled  into  one  operating  unit  at  this  time. 
The  United  Nations  can  serve  only  as  an  advisory 
body  in  the  political  field;  it  lacks  the  powers  of 
coercion.  Its  most  useful  function  is  that  of  an 
international  body  for  the  standardization  of  meas- 
urements, qualities,  and  procedures  and  the  correla- 
tion of  research  in  the  scientific  and  technological 
fields.  This  is  the  department  of  the  United  Na- 
tions —  UNESCO  —  which  is  least  appreciated  by 
the  sovereign  political  powers;  among  other  things, 
it  tends  to  cut  through  the  red-tape  of  political 
authority. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  Nations  was  not  orga- 
nized in  good  faith  in  the  first  place.  Its  original 
organization  was  too  much  dominated  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  United  States  and  the  Vatican  to 
gain  supremacy  in  the  political,  economic,  and  mor- 
al affairs  of  the  postwar  world.  The  other  nations 
were  invited  in  as  a  matter  of  formality  and  pre- 
tense, some  of  them  against  vociferous  objections. 
Since  the  war,  the  United  Nations  has  served  as 
an  international  claque  for  the  validation  of  Wash- 
ington-Vatican policies  and  actions.  The  United 
States  has,  accordingly,  behaved  as  though  it  were 
the  sole  sovereign  power  in  the  world,  'under  God.' 
Its  assumption  of  'the  right'  to  fly  'reconnaissance' 
planes  over  Soviet  and  other  territory  is  a  symptom 
of  this  psychosis. 

Totalitarian  governments  and  organizations,  al- 
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though  rigidly  organized  and  centrally-controlled 
themselves,  favor  weak  organization  and  decentra- 
lized control  in  those  fields  over  which  they  lac^i 
dominance.  For  example,  the  rigid  totalitarianism 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  with  its  control 
and  policy  centered  in  Rome,  supports  States 
Rights,  weak  government,  local  autonomy,  and 
such  in  the  political  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  other  non-Catholic  countries.  It  is  the 
old  political  principle  of  'divide  and  conquer.'  A 
fascism  even  has  its  own  strong-men  distributed 
geographically — fascist  Germany  had  its  gauleiters, 
the  Roman  Church  had  its  bishops — where,  if  they 
get  out  of  hand,  they  can  be  dealt  with  'in  detail.' 
In  a  similar  way,  the  imperialist  nations  have 
sought  to  keep  the  'colonial  areas'  divided  and 
weak  for  centuries.  It  is  the  principle  that  the  West 
tried  to  apply  to  China,  India,  Indonesia,  and  other 
areas  following  the  war;  it  is  the  principle  that  is 
being  pushed  in  Africa  at  present. 

Government  by   Division 

In  the  United  States,  the  political  administra- 
tion is  divided  up  geographically  into  states,  coun- 
ties, townships,  and  municipalities.  Besides  these, 
there  are  numerous  other  governing  bodies  that  are 
not  directly  related,  such  as  school  districts,  water 
districts,  mosquito  abatement  boards,  etc.  Outside 
of  government,  as  such,  are  business  associations, 
labor  unions,  church  organizations,  professional 
associations,  farmers'  granges,  and  fraternal  and 
insurance  organizations.  This  is  the  ultimate  in 
divisiveness  and  conflict  of  interests.  Totalitarian 
interests,  such  as  fascism  and  communism,  find  this 
an  ideal  situation  in  which  to  promote  their  own 
'programs.'  In  America,  the  inroads  of  communism 
and  Roman  Catholic  fascism  following  World  War 
I  were  in  direct  conflict  with  each  other,  with  fas- 
cism eventually  winning  out  and  progressively  tak- 
ing over  authoritarian  control  of  all  phases  of  Amer- 
ican life,  facilitated  after  World  War  II  by  a  ter- 
roristic maneuver  known  as  McCarthyism.  A  rapid 
transfer  of  all  authority  over  American  individuals, 
families,  and  institutions  to  the  fascist  hierarchy 
is  the  strategic  goal  of  Roman  Catholic  fascism  in 
America;  and  it  is  being  accepted  placidly  by  the 
non-Catholic  leadership  of  America  as  being  akin 
to  their  own  ideals. 

In  China,  it  was  communism  that  won  out  in  the 
communist-fascist  struggle;  now  China  is  under 
communist  control.  The  communists  in  China 
ousted  fascism,  much  to  the  consternation  of  pro- 


fascists  in  America,  particularly  the  'China  Lobby.' 

Fascism  does  not  tolerate  the  co-existence  of  any 
other  authority;  hence,  its  ultimate  aim  is  world 
domination.  It  cannot  reconcile  itself  even  to  neu- 
trality. Fascism  must  either  dominate  the  world  or 
be  annihilated;  it  will  accept  no  other  alternative. 

Centralized  planning  under  an  authoritarian  po- 
litical totalitarianism  is  out  of  place  in  a  society 
where  science  and  technology  are  dominant.  The 
two  are  incompatible;  hence,  fascism  is  due  for 
extinction. 

The  local  autonomy  that  prevailed  under  feudal- 
ism, with  minimal  central  control  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  area,  is  no  longer  practicable.  It  inter- 
feres too  much  with  the  social  operations  where  the 
flowlines  are  long  and  the  resources  and  supplies 
must  come  from  extensive  territory.  It  becomes 
functionally  necessary  that  the  Area  of  operations 
be  integrated  under  one  central  control.  The  au- 
thoritarian regulations — business,  politics,  ecclesias- 
ticism — are  alike  in  their  inability  to  operate  a 
physical  mechanism. 

A  fundamental  feature  of  centralized  planning  is 
standardization  of  measurements  and  classifica- 
tions. There  are  two  major  systems  of  measurement 
in  the  world  today,  the  English  and  the  metric. 
These  two  do  not  harmonize.  They  can  be  con- 
verted from  one  to  the  other  only  through  compli- 
cated tables  or  formulae.  Neither  system  is  perfect; 
but  the  metric  system  is  far  superior  in  simplicity 
and  internal  harmony  to  the  English  system.  The 
English-speaking  Anglo-Saxon  areas  still  use  both 
the  English  and  metric  systems,  which  adds  to  the 
confusion.  It  is  also  indicative  of  the  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  the  abandonment  of  the  obsolete  which 
characterizes  this  group  of  people. 

(A  duodecimal  system  of  numbers  and  measure- 
ments based  on  them  would  be  more  functional 
than  the  decimal  system.  But  it  lacks  common  ac- 
ceptance anywhere.  Its  adoption  would  require  a 
major  changeover  in  all  numerical  tables  and  in  the 
conditioning  of  the  people.  Possibly  it  may  be 
adopted  at  some  future  time  when  the  social  sys- 
tem is  more  stable  than  it  is  now. ) 
NSo  Standardization 

There  is  not  yet  a  worldwide  system  of  classifica- 
tion for  the  geological  periods  or  foraiations.  Soil 
classifications  are  not  uniform  for  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  Even  within  the  United  States,  there  is  much 
variation  in  standards  from  state  to  state  or  county 
to  county. 

The  standardization  of  qualities  of  goods — mate- 
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rials,  commodities,  equipment  —  is  very  sloppy  or 
non-existent.  The  tendency  among  commercial  en- 
terprises is  to  upgrade  merchandise  classifications, 
at  least  in  name.  For  example,  when  a  merchant 
says  his  stuff  is  'good,'  he  means  it  is  poor;  'fair' 
means  it  is  very  poor;  'extra  fancy'  means  it  is 
good.  Eggs,  for  example,  may  be  graded  according 
to  size  with  the  grades  listed  in  some  places  as: 
pullet,  medium,  large,  standard,  fancy,  and  extra 
fancy.  A  weight  measurement  of  size  would  be  more 
objective  and  precise,  but  less  susceptible  to  ad- 
vertising exuberance.  Consequently,  if  there  is  to 
be  centralized  planning,  there  must  be  a  uniform 
classification  of  sizes,  age,  qualities,  and  other  perti- 
nent features  of  materials,  commodities,  and  equip- 
ment. 

In  trading  with  Latin  Americans,  for  example, 
under  present  practices  it  is  difficult  to  explain  to 
them  that  wheat  shipments  from  the  United  States 
designated  as  'good'  really  means  Number  4  grade 
with  a  certain  amount  of  mouse  contamination. 
Then  we  wonder  why  our  'good  neighbors'  to  the 
south  do  not  trust  us.  Maybe  they  suspect  that  we 
regard  'good  neighbors'  as  being  on  a  par  in  qual- 
ity with  our  'good  wheat';  and,  in  that,  they  are 
not  far  wrong — considering  the  shade  of  their  skin 
color. 

Requirement  of  Planning 

A  system  of  planned  operations  calls  for  a  physi- 
cal determination  of  functions  rather  than  a  phil- 
osophical, financial,  political,  or  moral  determina- 
tion. In  the  field  of  education,  for  example,  the 
amount  of  school  facilities  will  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  children  and  youth  to  be  educated. 
The  number  of  rooms  and  amount  of  equipment 
will  increase  or  decrease  with  changes  in  the  num- 
ber of  students.  This  will  be  done  'automatically' 
— no  voting  on  bond  issues,  no  endless  argumenta- 
tion at  educational  conventions,  no  waiting  for  the 
legislature  to  act.  If  the  number  of  students  in- 
creases, new  buildings  and  other  facilities  will  sim- 
ply be  added  as  a  matter  of  routine  adjustment. 
The  same  principle  will  apply  to  transportation, 
hospitalization,  manufacturing,  and  other  func- 
tions. 

In  centralized  planning,  the  strategic  objectives 
come  first;  then,  the  pertinent  goals  will  be  planned 
and  worked  out  within  that  framework.  The  whole 
will  be  planned  first,  then  the  details  designed  to 
fit  within  that  plan.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  way  we  generally  do  things  now;  which  is,  de- 


velop the  details  piecemeal  then  try  to  reconcile  or 
manipulate  the  discrepancies  through  post  facto 
regulations. 

A   Problem  for   Planning 

If  the  problem  were  the  planning  of  wheat  pro- 
duction, for  example,  under  centralized  planning, 
the  first  thing  would  be  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  wheat  needed  by  the  Area  over  the  next  year, 
allowing  for  a  certain  reserve  supply.  The  present 
inventory  would  then  be  subtracted  from  that  total, 
which  would  give  the  net  amount  to  be  raised  dur- 
ing the  next  crop  season.  Already,  the  land  areas 
suitable  for  wheat  production  would  have  been  tab- 
ulated along  with  the  probable  yields  per  acre  or 
other  unit  of  area.  Hence,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
detail  to  allocate  the  needed  amount  of  land  to 
wheat  production.  This  probably  could  be  handled 
by  an  electronic  computer,  in  which  the  essential 
data  are  already  stored.  Part  of  the  detailed  plan- 
ning (allocation  of  land)  would  take  into  consider- 
ation the  kinds  of  wheat  desired,  the  transporta- 
tion problems  involved,  and  the  requirements  of 
land  for  other  crops;  also  probable  weather  condi- 
tions. After  that  would  come  the  allocation  of  ma- 
chines, fertilizer,  and  trained  personnel  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  Already,  or  simultaneously,  the 
transportation,  processing,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  will  be  planned  and  made  ready  for 
operation.  It  is  obvious  that  free  enterprise  anarchy 
of  wheat  farming,  and  bungling  bureaucratic  politi- 
cal regulations  are  unsuited  to  such  a  program.  The 
central  planners  must  be  in  full  control  of  all  the 
factors  involved  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  process.  Then  there  would  be  no  such  problem 
as  under-production  or  over-production;  production 
would  be  on  balanced  load. 

The  same  principle  would  apply  to  the  produc- 
tion or  manufacture  of  all  other  goods  and  to  the 
provision  of  services.  The  first  step  in  the  plan  is 
the  determination  of  the  quantities  that  will  be  re- 
quired over  the  next  operational  period  (in  the 
Technate,  this  will  be  a  two-year  period).  The  rest 
of  the  planning  is  concerned  with  where,  how,  and 
when  these  quantities  shall  be  provided.  Most  of 
this  will  be  of  a  routine  nature  and  repetitive,  once 
the  early  stages  of  development  have  been  passed. 

The  production  sequences  will  not  be  concerned 
with  experimentation  or  research.  They  will  follow 
definite  formulae  which  have  already  been  worked 
out.  If  problems  arise  or  difficulties  are  noted,  the 
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Research  Sequence  will  be  apprised;  and  it  will  be 
up  to  that  Sequence  to  provide  the  answers. 

The  Research  Sequence  will  be  highly  flexible. 
Its  function  will  be  that  of  producing,  testing,  and 
introducing  new  designs  and  procedures  in  the  pro- 
duction and  service  sequences.  It  will  have  the 
highest  priority  in  the  use  of  materials,  equipment, 
and  personnel.  It  will  decide  when  innovation  shall 
be  introduced  into  the  production  and  service  se- 
quences. Such  decisions  will  be  based  upon  such 
things  as  improved  efficiency,  reduction  of  man- 
hours,  higher  quality,  greater  durability,  use  of 
more  abundant  materials,  simplicity  of  design  or 
operation,  or  popular  preference.  They  will  not  be 
arbitrary  decisions,  such  as  those  made  by  law- 
makers and  style-merchants;  they  must  have  a 
functional  basis. 

Under  the  Research  Sequence  will  come  scien- 
tific investigation  into  nature,  the  technological 
applications  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  equipment,  materials,  and  processes.  Some 
of  this  will  be  carried  out  by  individual  and  inde- 
pendent researchers  and  inventors,  working  out 
their  ideas  and  problems  without  direct  supervi- 
sion. Other  parts  will  be  highly  organized  and  care- 
fully supervised.  It  is  probable  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  space  platform,  for  example,  would  come 
under  the  latter  category.  Inventing  a  better  mouse 
trap  or  working  out  the  life  history  of  a  species  of 
beetle  may  be  more  suited  to  the  independent  re- 
searcher. 

The  Research  Sequence  will  be  the  most  flexible 
and  all-pervasive  of  the  Sequences  in  the  Technate. 
Since  it  will  determine  when  and  how  innovations 
shall  be  employed  by  the  production  and  service 
sequences,  it  will  have  observers  and  testers  in  the 
other  sequences  for  the  purpose  of  finding  simpler 
and  more  efficient  ways  of  doing  things  and  reduc- 
ing social  costs.  The  Research  Sequence,  because 
of  the  nature  of  its  function,  cannot  be  fixed  or 
rigid  in  its  scope  or  procedures.  It  must  remain  free 
to  follow  whatever  leads  may  develop.  Yet  certain 
phases  of  it  must  be  planned  in  advance  and  care- 
fully coordinated  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a 
specified  goal;  such  as,  for  example,  the  control  of 
cancer  or  the  exploration  of  the  ocean  floor.  It  will 
attract  those  people  who  have  talents  and  enthu- 
siasm for  inventing  new  things,  making  new  dis- 
coveries, and  solving  problems. 

Even  in  a  low-energy  society,  centralized  plan- 
ning would  produce  much  more  favorable  results 


with  much  less  effort  than  the  customary  private 
enterprise  pattern;  but  the  society  can  run  without 
planning.  In  a  high-energy  society,  however,  cen- 
tralized planning  is  an  imperative.  In  the  days  of 
the  ox-cart,  it  may  have  helped  our  ancestors  to 
know  in  advance  where  they  were  going  and  what 
the  social  goals  were  to  be,  but  it  was  not  of  grave 
concern  if  they  did  not  know.  Most  mistakes  could 
be  noted  and  corrected  before  they  developed  into 
serious  matters.  But  in  our  modern,  high-speed 
civilization,  it  behooves  us  to  know  well  in  advance 
where  we  are  going  and  what  our  objectives  are. 
We  have  only  a  split-second  to  correct  many  of  the 
mistakes  that  might  occur,  so  it  is  most  desirable 
that  they  be  eliminated  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  happen. 

In  this  modern  age,  particularly  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  those  who  support  private 
enterprise.  States  Rights,  local  autonomy,  and  such, 
become  the  saboteurs  of  the  New  Order  that  is  com- 
ing into  being.  They  are  the  die-hard  intransigents 
of  the  Old  Order  that  was  based  on  scarcity,  hu- 
man toil,  and  tyranny.  That  Old  Order  has  been 
declared  passe  by  science  and  technology. 

Centralized  planning  of  the  New  Order  has  little 
interest  in,  or  use  for,  the  regulation  of  human 
beings.  It  shall  concern  itself  with  control  of  the 
physical  factors.  When  the  physical  factors  are 
functionally  controlled,  the  human  being  will  need 
very  little  regulation.  For  the  first  time,  man  can 
be  free  from  the  tyranny  of  other  human  beings. 

The  objectives  of  centralized  planning  are  these: 
( 1 )  more  efficient  utilization  of  land,  resources,  and 
personnel;  (2)  reduction  of  human  effort  to  a  mini- 
mum; (3)  harmonizing  energy-consuming  factors 
into  a  smooth-running  mechanism;  (4)  long-term 
survival  of  human  civilization. 

The  alternative  is  confusion,  waste,  stagnation 
of  flowlines,  and  disaster.  This  is  the  Price  System 
way — the  way  of  business  and  politics. 

Technocracy's  program  for  the  North  American 
Continent  requires,  and  makes  the  fullest  use  of, 
centralized  planning.  This  is  distinct  from  centra- 
lized regulation  of  people  practiced  by  totalitarian 
regimes.  It  deals  with  the  control  of  physical  fac- 
tors. 

So  let  there  be  centralized  planning,  with  its 
derivatives  —  abundance,  security,  and  freedom 
from  toil.  Let  there  be  Technocracy! 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 
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SOME  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


. . .  How  far  can  we  carry  ostentation  and  pretense? 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  limit.  A  Seattle  news- 
paper recently  advertised  rental  of  the  Rolls  Royce 
automobile  for  $447.00  per  month.  Now  there  is  an 
objective  for  the  status  seeker  that  will  strain  him 
a  little  more:  earn  enough  dough  to  rent  a  Rolls 
Royce! 

...  As  usual,  in  Press  reporting  of  events,  there  is 
more  behind  the  secession  of  Katanga  Province 
from  the  rest  of  the  Congo  than  is  emphasized  in 
the  news.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  (which  use- 
lessly denies  that  it  interferes  in  the  internal  poli- 
tics of  any  country)  is  wielding  every  bit  of  its  in- 
fluence to  divide  the  Congo  for  its  political  ends. 
Katanga  Province  is  the  richest  in  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Congo  provinces,  which  explains  why  the 
United  States  is  interested  in  a  continued  division. 
For  example,  Katanga  produces  an  estimated  fifty- 
five  percent  of  the  world's  cobalt  supply.  Cobalt  is 
used  to  produce  high-strength  steel  alloys  and  to 
make  electronic  permanent  magnets.  Katanga  is 
also  the  world's  main  supplier  of  germanium,  basic 
to  the  transistor  industry.  After  all,  who  among  the 
civilized  wants  to  see  a  bunch  of  ignorant  natives 
get  organized  so  that  they  can  benefit  from  their 
resources?  They  should  at  least  achieve  'spiritual 
absolution'  first,  shouldn't  they? 

. .  .  The  pressure  to  cut  paper-shuffling  costs  is  in- 
creasing. Industries  through  the  country  are  im- 
proving methods,  gearing  work  output  to  perform- 
ance standards  set  by  time  studies,  and  are  stream- 
lining paperwork  flow.  The  steno,  who  has  had  a 
reasonably  secure  job  up  to  now,  is  getting  atten- 
tion. An  average  daily  output  of  thirty  business 
letters  is  calculated  to  cost  $48.90,  which,  in  an 
average  working  month  of  22  days,  amounts  to 
$12,909.60.  The  steno's  job  is  being  put  on  the 
block  right  now.  Typewriters  that  can  be  actuated 
by  the  human  voice  to  type  are  being  developed 
and  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  available  for  use. 
Technocracy  has  pointed  out  that  there  will  be  a 
sharper  rate  of  disemployment  in  the  clerical  func- 
tions of  industry  in  the  near  future  than  there  has 
been  in  any  other  field  of  occupation.  Paper  shuffl- 
ing was  momentary  employment  for  workers  who 


were  chased  off  of  the  production  line  by  technol- 
ogy. When  technology  takes  over  the  paper  shuffl- 
ing in  an  operation,  what  refuge  is  there  for  the 
shuffler,  except  the  relief  rolls? 

. . .  Business  propaganda  in  the  U.  S.  has  claimed 
or  implied  that  Americans  have  the  best,  biggest 
and  most  of  nearly  everything.  There  is  growing 
evidence  that  this  economy  is  falling  behind  not 
only  in  military  technology  but  in  education  tech- 
niques and  accomplishments,  engineering  achieve- 
ments, and  basic  scientific  research.  Now  it  is  re- 
ported Canada  and  Sweden  both  lead  the  U.  S.  in 
per  capita  electric  energy  consumption. 

—12247-1 


POVERTY  STILL  HAUNTS   MILLIONS   IN   U.  S. 

The  glittering  picture  of  an  America  filled  with  pros- 
perity and  comfort  —  a  picture  painted  by  much  of  the 
press  and  many  political  leaders — is  bitterly  false  for  near- 
ly a  fifth  of  all  Americans,  or  over  32  million  people. 

That's  the  conclusion  of  a  study  of  the  nation's  "low 
income  population"  prepared  for  the  Congressional  Eco- 
nomic Committee  by  Robert  J.  Lampman,  economics  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Using  official  figures,  Lampman  found  that  in  1957 
fully  19  per  cent  of  all  Americans  had  poverty  incomes. 
He  defined  such  incomes  as  $2,500  a  year  or  less  (at  1957 
prices)  for  a  family  of  four — and  correspondingly  less  or 
more  for  smaller  or  larger  families.  For  a  family  of  two, 
for  example,  the  poverty  income  level  would  be  $1,638  or 
less  a  year. 

Thus,  nearly  a  fifth  of  all  Americans  live  in  deep  pov- 
erty. In  addition,  Lampman  found,  30  million  more  live 
on  the  fringe  of  poverty  —  making  less  than  enough  to 
maintain  modest  but  "adequate"  living  standards. 

This  minimum  "adequate"  income  is  officially  esti- 
mated at  $4,000  a  year  (at  1957  prices)  for  a  family  of 
four.  In  1957,  Lampman  found,  36  per  cent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— 62,000,000  people — had  less  than  this  minimum  "ade- 
quate" income. 

— The  Carpenter 


INVENTIVENESS   LAGS 

Though  the  U.  S.  has  long  regarded  itself  as  the  world's 
leader  in  technical  progress,  its  inventiveness  has  declined 
since  1930  and  it  now  ranks  seventh  among  free  world 
nations  in  patent  applications  per  one  thousand  residents. 
Product  Engineering,  McGraw-Hill  publication,  declares. 
Switzerland,  the  world  leader,  produces  three  times  the 
number  of  patent  apjilications  per  cai^ita  than  does  the 
United  States. 
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THE  IMPOVERISHED  BOURGEOISIE 

If  he  had  the  guts  to  admit  it,  the  American  would  tell  you  he  is  under 
a  strain  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  pretense  of  the  bourgeoisie.  He 
would  tell  you  that  he  is  lonely  and  defensive,  and  that  he  yearns  for 
the   past  when   people  congregated  to  engage  in  spirited  discussions. 


rrUE  GREAT  CONTINENT  of  North  America 
■^  has  more  accumulated  and  unsolved  problems 
than  any  other  land  area  in  the  world.  Technologi- 
cal disemployment,  an  abundance  that  the  Price 
System  is  unable  to  distribute,  a  phenomenal 
growth  of  social  problems,  and  critical  resource 
problems  are  some  of  the  major  concerns  before  the 
people  of  North  America.  As  one  political  entity  in 
North  America,  the  United  States  has  contributed 
a  major  share  to  the  creation  of  the  foregoing  prob- 
lems; and  because  of  its  position  and  demonstrated 
capability,  the  United  States  logically  could  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  more  than  any  other  portion 
of  North  America  to  a  solution  to  these  problems. 
A  most  unfortunate  aspect  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  don't  know  they 
have  any  serious  problems;  and  the  small  percent- 
age of  individuals  who  do  know  it  are  disinclined 
to  do  anything  about  organizing  themselves  to  alert 
people  around  them. 

The  past  twenty  years  of  opulent  living  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  price  of  war,  giant  govern- 
ment spending  programs  and  personal  debt  crea- 
tion on  easy  credit,  have  produced  the  most  so- 
cially unconscious  and  generally  noxious  personal 
behavior  patterns  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  American's  stock  in  trade  is  pretense  at  middle 
clasB  living  today  on  tomorrow's  earnings.  He  is  a 
sucker  for  the  socially  moronic  Price  System  propa- 
ganda of  'individualism,'  'graciousness  of  suburban 
living,'  'togetherness,'  and  'free  enterprise.'  In  real- 
ity, he  is  economically  insecure  and  pathetically  un- 
sure of  himself  because  he  has  no  intelligent  direc- 
tion in  his  life.  He  represents  the  American  bour- 
geois attitude. 

The  term,  bourgeoisie,  which  orginally  referred 
to  French  middle  class  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
has  a  new  representation  on  the  American  social 
scene.  The  American  bourgeoisie  are  composed  of 
all  of  the  old  elements  of  the  European  culture, 
plus  professional  and  semi-professional  individuals, 
salesmen  and  just  plain  ordinary  workers.  By  any 
standard  of  European  bourgeois  culture,  most  of 
the  American  bourgeoisie  do  not  fit.  Traditionally, 


the  European  bourgeoisie  acquired  their  status  from 
successful  chiseling.  The  American  bourgeoisie  are 
a  considerable  step  down  from  their  European 
counterpart,  in  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
occupational  leeches,  largely,  on  a  minority  of  suc- 
cessful American  chiselers.  They  are  the  status 
seekers.  They  ape  a  standard  set  for  them  by  the 
powerful  servant  of  American  corporate  enterprise 
— the  Madison  Avenue  advertising  agencies. 

The  American  bourgeoisie  is  difficult  to  delineate 
from  the  lower  income  groups  because  they  are  rep- 
resentative more  of  a  social  attitude  than  of  tangi- 
ble assets  that  would  warrant  the  label.  Thus,  one 
may  observe  bourgeois  behavior  in  a  family  unit 
living  in  a  poorly  constructed  dwelling  in  suburbia 
with  a  total  income  that  may  not  exceed  $6,000 
annually.  In  such  a  case,  the  family  probably  pur- 
chased the  dwelling  on  a  GI  loan,  has  practically 
no  equity  in  the  property,  a  long-term  mortgage, 
payments  on  furniture,  an  automobile  and  medical 
bills  that  leave  less  than  is  necessary  to  purchase 
food  for  an  adequate  diet.  The  dwelling  may  be 
situated  among  hundreds  of  others  that  are  mo- 
notonously the  same  in  appearance  and  structure. 
The  family  may  drive  a  cheap  automobile  that  has 
been  refinanced  more  than  once  with  a  loan  shark 
in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  meet  urgent  expenses. 
The  only  recreation  is  the  television  set,  now  and 
then  accompanied  by  a  few  cans  of  beer,  and  an 
occasional  Sunday  drive  on  clogged  highways  to 
escape  the  absolute  boredom  of  cloistered  suburban 
living.  The  salient  difference  between  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  American  bourgeoisie  culture  and 
the  higher  strata  is  the  progressive  elaboration  of 
the  pretentiousness  as  the  income  level  climbs.  The 
social  attitude  is  the  same  throughout  the  bour- 
geois stratification. 

The  member  of  the  American  bourgeois  culture 
fancies  himself  to  be  an  individual.  He  is  king  in 
his  suburban  'castle.'  His  attitude  toward  things 
outside  of  his  'domain'  ranges  from  indifference  to 
the  most  reactionary  of  political  viewpoints.  It  is 
not  likely  that  one  will  get  an  expression  of  intel- 
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ligence  from  him.  His  response  is  generally  confined 
to  those  things  that  stimulate  his  prejudices. 

One  may  think  that  large  cities  are  cold  and  in- 
different to  the  individual;  but  suburban  attitudes 
and  behavior  make  the  urban  area  seem  friendly 
by  comparison.  The  suburbanite  commonly  is  ac- 
quainted with  only  a  few  of  the  tenants  of  the  doz- 
ens of  houses  around  him.  His  pretentious  demean- 
or prevents  him  from  being  very  friendly  with  any 
of  his  neighbors.  He  is  defensive  of  his  pretense  and 
knows  that  his  neighbors,  who  also  are  pretending, 
are  looking  for  a  chink  in  his  armor.  They  would 
feel  better  about  their  own  secret  inadequacies  if 
they  could  discover  his  weaknesses. 

Bourgeois  Behavior 

Once  in  a  while,  someone  attempts  to  get  the 
neighbors  together  by  throwing  a  party.  The  guests 
will  troop  in  with  a  show  of  feigned  enthusiasm  for 
the  affair.  The  females  engage  in  a  sweetly  vicious 
personal  conversation  and  appraisal  of  their  sister 
guests,  while  the  males  somewhat  glumly  contem- 
plate a  dull  evening  of  listening  to  one  another 
boast  of  their  possessions,  their  'important'  jobs 
and  the  'brightness'  of  their  offspring.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  discover  that  the  bourgeoisie  have 
nothing  upon  which  to  build  firm  human  relation- 
ships. 

Discussion  of  basic  social  issues,  and  particularly 
criticism  of  the  status  quo,  are  taboo  among  the 
bourgeoisie.  They  have  adopted  the  Price  System 
dogma  of  'individualism'  and  'free  enterprise.'  It  is 
not  only  unfashionable  but  positively  painful  to 
them  to  be  exposed  to  a  critical  body  of  thought. 
Aside  from  concern  with  the  antics  of  other  people 
they  know,  which  is  the  main  topic  of  conversation, 
they  may  venture  to  discuss  things  like  a  recent 
TV  program,  the  high  income  tax,  government  sub- 
sidies or  the  latest  headlines  of  some  reactionary 
newspaper. 

Since,  by  political  proclamation.  United  States 
has  become  a  nation  'under  God,'  it  is  fashionable 
to  go  to  church  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  The 
pretense  of  interest  in  religion  of  the  bourgeoisie  is 
as  phony  as  their  other  pretenses;  but  it  is  part  of 
their  conformity  to  the  'togetherness'  pitch  that 
has  been  the  rage  for  the  past  few  years. 

Pride  of  possession  is  fiercely  displayed  among 
the  bourgeoisie,  which  brings  up  the  anecdote  of 
the  suburbanite  who  constructed  a  swimming  pool 
in  his  yard.  With  the  help  of  an  acquaintance,  he 
purchased  materials  and  built  his  pool.  It  was  his 


supreme  joy,  probably  not  so  much  because  he 
possessed  and  enjoyed  it  but  because  his  neighbors 
did  not  have  one.  He  behaved  like  a  tyrant  with 
that  swimming  pool.  While  he  did  permit  limited 
use  of  the  pool  by  his  neighbors,  the  manner  in 
which  he  made  the  facility  available  to  them  was 
less  than  gracious.  He  used  a  system  of  flags:  when 
the  red  flag  was  up,  the  pool  was  closed  to  his 
neighbors;  and  when  the  green  flag  was  up  a  lim- 
ited number  of  the  children  in  the  area  were  grudg- 
ingly permitted  to  use  the  pool.  The  red  flag  was  up 
most  of  the  time.  He  railed  at  the  weather  when  it 
was  cool  or  disagreeable,  no  doubt  because  his  pool 
had  far  less  attraction  than  during  hot  days.  And 
he  complained  when  a  few  more  kids  than  he  an- 
ticipated wanted  to  swim.  This  required  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  more  pints  of  chlorine  (which  costs 
about  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon).  The  man  is  not 
worth  talking  about.  But  his  attitude  is  indicative 
of  the  severe  damage  the  Price  System  has  done  to 
the  morale  of  the  nation.  In  a  significant  degree, 
the  propaganda  of  'individualism'  in  recent  years 
has  tended  to  compound  the  fracture  of  national 
unity  that  has  existed  almost  from  the  inception  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation.  Yet,  if  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  we  should  be  unified  and  working 
together,  it  is  now. 

The  bourgeoisie  have  been  'bought  off'  by  their 
way  of  life:  that  is  to  say,  they  have  more  comforts 
of  living  (even  if  they  aren't  paid  for)  than  they 
have  ever  had  before;  and  they  give  the  credit  for 
these  comforts  to  the  Price  System  which,  ironi- 
cally, has  given  them  nothing  but  the  opportunity 
to  put  themselves  in  debt.  They  regard  the  Price 
System  as  being  worthy  of  at  least  passive  loyalty, 
which  makes  them  reactionary  to  any  criticism  of 
it.  They  think  they  are  being  patriotic  to  the  coun- 
try by  electing  politicians,  not  realizing  that  neither 
the  politician  nor  the  Price  System  has  given  them 
anything,  and  that,  in  fact,  these  socially  useless 
elements  are  preventing  them  from  having  real 
security. 

Society  today  in  America  reflects  a  certain  hol- 
lowness,  pathos  and  'patent  leather'  appearance, 
despite  its  apparent  opulence.  Now  and  then,  an 
individual  will  admit  that  he  is  behaving  like  a 
slob,  that  he  is  in  a  mental  well  and  is  part  of  a 
schizophrenic  social  situation.  He  will  say  that  he 
feels  inclined  to  do  only  those  things  that  enter- 
tain him,  aside  from  his  Price  System  job.  If  stimu- 
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lated  by  being  confronted  with  social  problems  or 
an  idea,  he  will  plead  helplessness  to  do  anything 
about  them  as  an  excuse  for  a  continuing  social  in- 
dolence. He  will  plead  that  the  Price  System  'rat 
race'  has  got  control  of  his  time,  which  is  just  an- 
other way  of  saying  he  has  'sold  out'  to  the  Price 
System. 

Americans  Once  Were  Attractive 

Americans  used  to  be  energetic,  and  therefore 
attractive  and  stimulating  to  others  of  the  world's 
peoples.  The  Yankee  could  laugh  at  himself  and 
poke  fun  at  his  institutions,  political  and  otherwise. 
This  behavior  is  not  much  in  evidence  any  more. 
The  American  has  all  but  lost  his  sense  of  humor 
about  his  politics  and  his  chiseling.  Has  he  become 
afraid  that  humor  would  dispel  the  illusion  under 
which  he  now  exists?  One  hears  propaganda,  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  fact,  about  the  grimness  of  life  in 
Russia.  Stand  on  a  street  comer  in  any  city  of  the 
U.  S.  and  observe  the  faces  of  the  passersby.  You 
will  note  the  strained  expression  on  the  counte- 
nances of  most;  and  you  will  see  more  than  a  few 
individuals  talking  to  themselves  as  they  hurry 
along. 

If  he  had  the  guts  to  admit  it,  the  American 
would  tell  you  he  is  under  a  strain  in  his  efforts  to 
maintain  the  pretense  of  the  bourgeoisie.  He  would 
tell  you  he  is  lonely  and  defensive,  and  that  he 
yearns  for  the  past  when  people  congregated  to 
engage  in  spirited  discussions  under  circumstances 
where  pretense  was  regarded  as  a  big  joke  on  the 
pretender.  Even  a  businessman  was  heard  to  say 
recently,  'I  wish  the  depression  days  were  back  so 
that  people  could  be  friends  again.' 

The  social  situation  today  is  a  study  in  con- 
trasts: superficially,  more  individual  Americans 
have  a  material  repleteness  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory; but  collectively,  they  are  becoming  the  most 
impoverished  people  in  the  world,  for  they  are  with- 
out general  understanding  of  their  social  problems, 
the  national  morale  is  probably  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and  the  public  is  totally 
without  a  national  purpose. 

As  a  further  contrast  to  a  tranquilized  social  de- 
portment among  Americans,  this  block  of  human- 
ity is  being  confronted  with  physical  problems  of 
great  magnitude  that  can  quite  impersonally  and 
ruthlessly  put  an  end  to  this  civilization.  The  de- 
mand of  a  technological  civilization  for  raw  mate- 
rials is  without  compromise:  when  the  resources 
run  out,  the  technology  stops  functioning.  These 


problems  have  been  characterized  by  phrases  such 
as  'staggering,'  'extremely  serious,'  'gravely  dan- 
gerous,' etc.,  but  the  use  of  superlatives  does  not 
describe  the  social  situation.  The  facts  simply  in- 
dicate that  this  civilization,  with  its  present  pat- 
tern of  social  operations,  has  at  most  only  a  few 
years  to  run  before  it  knocks  itself  apart.  For  the 
past  twenty  years.  North  Americans  have  been 
moving  steadily  away  from  an  intelligent  and  long 
range  answer  to  their  problems.  Some  of  those  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  understand  and  organize 
themselves  for  the  scientific  approach  of  Technoc- 
racy to  the  social  problems  of  this  Continent  com- 
promised themselves  to  fight  for  a  chance  to  wal- 
low in  the  filth  of  the  Price  System.  The  cheapness 
of  gadgets,  of  chrome-plated  automobiles  and  a 
suburban  home  meant  more  to  them  than  the  life 
of  a  Continent.  Events  will  compel  them  to  pay 
dearly  for  their  decision.  If  the  price  is  too  high 
to  be  paid,  the  people  of  this  Continent  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  themselves. 

— Harry  Briggs,  12247-1 


$1,000,000    BONUS   ON    BONDS    URGED 

WASHINGTON— A  lottery-type  $25  savings  bond  that 
might  return  the  buyer  $1,000,000  tax  free  was  proposed 
by   Representative  Pucinski,  Democrat,  Illinois. 

The  freshman  House  member  said  his  scheme  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  lottery  in  that  participants  would 
not  lose  any  money.  They  merely  would  forego  an  esti- 
mated $4  in  interest  a  year. 

Pucinski  said  his  plan,  designed  to  permit  the  federal 
Rovernment  to  reduce  its  interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  would  work  this  way: 

The  Treasury  Department  would  introduce  a  special 
series  of  $25  'savings  bonus  bonds,'  on  which  no  interest 
would  be  paid.  A  purchaser  could  buy  no  more  than  four 
each  year. 

Every  three  months,  1,003  bonds  would  be  selected  at 
random  by  serial  number.  The  holder  of  the  first  bond 
would  get  $1,000,000.  the  second  $750,000,  and  the  third 
$500,000.  The  1,000  other  bondholders  would  get  $1,000 
each. 

— Seattle  Times 

— A  financial  spin  in  our  social  delirium. 


SCHOOL   PROGRAM    FOR    RED   CHINA 

HONG  KONG — The  New  China  News  Agency  reports 
communist  China  plans  to  send  every  child  over  6  to  pri- 
mary school  by  1962  and  every  youngster  to  secondary 
school  by  1967.  The  People's  Daily  recently  reported  illite- 
racy among  Chinese  laborers  had  dropped  from  80  to  20 
percent  since  1949. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
— Small    reports  that   jar   the   day   dream   of  the   American 
Century! 
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Complicated   coal-CHfter  at  the  face  of  a  coal   seam.   Photo  courtesy  of  Goodman   Mfg.  Co. 


OLD  BEN  NO.  21 


^OAL  MINING  has  become  a  lever-pulling  oper- 
ation. 

Instead  of  being  conducted  in  a  dark,  wet  cav- 
ern, it  can  be  done  in  an  atmosphere  only  slightly 
more  disturbing  than  the  Chicago  subway. 

These  were  observations  made  on  a  trip  through 
Old  Ben  Mine  No.  21,  near  Benton,  111. 

This  entirely  new  mine  may  not  be  representa- 
tive of  the  industry,  but  it  shows  what  coal  mining 
is  coming  to. 

Owned  by  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corp.,  Mine  No.  21 
taps  probably  the  finest  seam  of  coal  remaining  in 
Illinois.  The  seam  (Illinois  No.  6)  averages  9  feet 
thick  and  is  quite  level. 

The  coal  is  low  in  both  ash  and  sulphur  content, 
which  makes  it  suitable  for  metallurgical  purposes 
— the  manufacture  of  coke  for  steel  mill  operations. 

Old  Ben  has  been  hoarding  this  deposit  of  coal 
since  1918.  It  claims  to  have  100  million  tons  that 
are  recoverable. 

Preparation  for  mining  began  in  April,  1956,  with 


sinking  of  the  first  shafts  670  feet  vertically  to  tap 
the  seam. 

The  thick,  flat  seam  of  No.  21's  coal  lends  itself 
well  to  automated  mining.  On  our  trip  through  the 
mine  we  saw  nary  a  pick  nor  a  shovel. 

We  didn't  even  need  miners'  lamps. 

Electric  power  was  available  everywhere,  even 
at  the  end  of  the  mine  shaft.  It  is  needed  to  power 
the  machinery. 

The  mine  tunnels  look  like,  and  actually  are, 
miniature  subway  tubes.  Instead  of  being  black 
they  have  been  covered  with  a  rock  flour,  which 
looks  like  a  coating  of  cement.  This  is  a  safety 
measure. 

In  case  of  an  explosion  the  rock  dust  will  sus- 
pend in  the  air,  exerting  a  blanketing  effect.  It  is 
non-combustible. 

Tracks  are  available  to  take  mine  cars  with  min- 
ers and  supplies  to  the  working  sites.  But  most  of 
the  coal  is  now  moving  out  on  belt  conveyors  sus- 
pended from  the  mine  ceiling.  Some  of  these  may 
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extend  as  long  as  four  and  a  half  miles,  moving 
mined  coal  to  the  tipple  shaft,  where  it  is  elevated 
to  the  surface. 

The  mining  is  done  entirely  by  machine. 

The  coal  cutters  are  $140,000  complicated  pieces 
of  machinery  built  by  the  Goodman  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Chicago. 

At  the  front  end  is  a  revolving  set  of  claws  re- 
sembling those  on  a  lobster.  Set  in  them  are  pieces 
of  steel  that  look  like  cold  chisels.  Other  sets  of 
cutters  revolve  at  shorter  radii  and  in  the  center 
there  is  a  main  bore  that  acts  as  a  drill.  These  can 
cut  about  a  six-foot  hole  into  the  face  of  the  coal 
seam. 

But  supplementing  it  is  another  set  of  cutters 
set  into  a  link  chain,  which  undercuts  the  work  of 
the  rotary  cutters. 

The  entire  machine  is  integral  with  a  track-lay- 
ing tractor,  which  pushes  it  to  the  face  of  the  coal 
seam. 

The  floor  of  the  machine  acts  as  a  conveyor  that 
lifts  the  coal  as  it  piles  up  below  the  cutters  and 
throws  it  out  the  back  into  an  electric-powered 
mine  buggy. 

The  cutter  is  powered  with  a  group  of  electric 
motors,  and  headlights  play  on  the  surface  being 
cut. 

One  man  standing  alongside  a  group  of  levers 


on  the  machine  can  make  it  move  forward  or  back- 
ward and  change  the  radius  of  the  cutting  arm. 

No  explosives  are  used. 

The  mine  buggy,  which  costs  $35,000,  is  used 
for  the  short  haul  from  the  cutter  to  the  belt  con- 
veyor. Its  bottom  is  itself  a  conveyor,  which  can 
kick  out  the  eight-ton  load  in  less  than  a  minute. 
It  reels  or  unreels  a  thick  electric  cable  as  it  moves. 
This  provides  the  power.  One  of  the  cables  alone 
costs  $5,000. 

One  man  sitting  at  a  group  of  levers  on  the  mine 
buggy  sets  the  direction,  speed,  and  does  the  un- 
loading. 

Then  he  scurries  his  machine  back  for  another 
load.  Usually  two  mine  buggies  have  to  work  to- 
gether to  service  one  cutter  adequately. 

Missing  is  the  timbering  usually  associated  with 
deep  mines.  Old  Ben  No.  21  doesn't  timber.  It  uses 
mine  bolts. 

These  are  five-foot  shafts  of  steel  that  are  driven 
into  the  roof,  anchored  with  an  expansion  bolt,  and 
pull  a  small  steel  plate  up  tight  against  the  roof. 

The  anchoring  is  into  a  heavy  layer  of  shale  that 
overlies  the  coal  strata. 

A  special  machine  is  used  to  drill  the  holes  into 
the  roof  and  tighten  the  anchors.  This  also  is  elec- 
tric powered. 

It  even  has  its  own  vacuum  cleaner,  sucking 
through  the  hollow  shaft  of  the  drill.  This  prevents 


Coal  is  moved  out  on  belt  conveyors  suspended  from  mine  ceiling. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Goodman  Mfg.  Co. 


coal  and  rock  dust  from  blowing  around  in  the 
mine. 

The  mine  tipple  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  shaft 
is  a  huge  building  standing  five  stories  tall  and  with 
four  sets  of  railroad  tracks  running  alongside.  This 
is  the  coal  factory. 

Raw  coal  from  the  mine  is  carried  to  the  top  of 
this  huge  structure  on  a  conveyor. 

It  is  passed  under  a  magnet  to  catch  any  stray 
steel  objects  and  then  over  vibrating  screens,  which 
let  the  smaller  sizes  fall  through,  grading  it  by  size. 

Larger  sizes  are  passed  through  a  coal  washer,  a 
bunch  of  chutes  with  fast  flowing  but  pulsating 
water,  finally  dumping  into  a  huge  cone. 

Coal  floats.  But  rock,  slate  and  other  impurities 
are  heavier  and  sink.  This  is  a  separation  process. 

Fine  coals  are  put  through  an  air  separation 
process.  The  coal  is  conveyed  over  screens  through 
which  air  jets  pass.  The  coal  passes  over,  but  the 
impurities  drop  through  the  air  screen. 

After  these  preparation  processes,  the  coal  is 
dumped  onto  conveyors,  headed  for  the  railroad 
cars  standing  on  the  four  sets  of  tracks. 

Here  a  lever  operator  can  determine  what  sizes 
go  into  each  car  and  can  make  a  variety  of  blends 
from  the  six  sizes  available  to  him. 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corp.  is  counting  on  a  big  increase 
in  the  use  of  Illinois  coal  for  metallurgical  purposes. 
Currently  about  a  million  tons  of  Illinois  coal  are 
going  into  such  uses  annually. 

But  Old  Ben  No.  21  alone  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce two  million  tons  a  year. 

Illinois  coal  by  itself  is  not  completely  suitable 
for  coking  purposes.  But  by  blending  with  low- 
volatile  east  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  coals,  it 
can  be  used.  The  rail  freight  rate  on  coal  from 
southern  IlUnois  is  $3.23  a  ton  against  $4.75  from 
West  Virginia. 

Initially  some  of  the  output  of  this  new  mine 
will  be  sold  for  fuel  purposes  but  that  is  only  to 
attain  a  sales  volume  necessary  to  get  the  opera- 
tion economically  started,  De  Witt  Buchanan, 
president,  explained.  Millions  of  dollars  have  al- 
ready gone  into  the  mine  shafts,  machinery  and 
the  tipple. 

Automated  operations  generally  cannot  be  run 
at  a  low  percentage  of  capacity  and  still  show  a 
profit. 

Old  Ben  No.  21  has  mighty  few  employees — but 
that  is  the  trend  that  labor  costs  and  competition 
are  forcing  on  the  industry. 

Back  in  1917  the  company  at  Mine  No.  9  was 


taking  out  4,000  tons  a  day  with  1,200  men,  or 
three  and  one-third  tons  per  man  per  day. 

Now  that  same  mine  is  turning  out  10,000  tons 
a  day  with  only  375  men,  or  26  tons  per  man. 

No.  21  expects  to  take  out  51,000  tons  a  day 
with  250  men,  or  60  tons  per  man. 

— Chicago  Daily  News 


AUTOMATION   IN   ICE  CREAM   FIELD 
DEBUTS 

BOSTON — Ice  cream  manufacture  is  automa- 
tion's latest  conquest. 

Recipes  for  bulk  production  are  calculated  by  a 
computer  far  more  quickly  and  accurately  than 
possible  by  any  human,  with  electronic  equipment 
'masterminding'  by  coded  punch  cards  opening 
valves  sending  basic  ingredients  from  storage  to 
blending  tanks,  measuring  their  flow  with  electrical 
impulses  from  metering  devices,  and  then  closing 
the  valves  when  the  pre-determined  amount  is 
reached. 

H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing independent  processors  of  dairy  products,  un- 
veiled the  automated  system  at  its  Boston  ice 
cream  plant  for  a  press  audience.  The  system,  de- 
scribed as  the  world's  first  fully  automatic  batch- 
ing process  for  ice  cream  mix,  was  conceived  by  the 
dairy  company  and  application  engineered  by 
Brown  Instruments  Division  of  Minneapohs-Hon- 
eywell  Regulator  Company. 

'To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,'  Carl  A.  Blan- 
chard,  Jr.,  Hood  director  of  engineering,  said,  'this 
is  the  only  system  of  its  kind.  It  incorporates  auto- 
matic control  concepts  believed  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  ice  cream  industry,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  batch  mixing  over  conventional  methods 
borders  on  the  miraculous.  It  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  making  ice  cream  and  assures  a  product  of 
uniformly  high  quality.' 

The  over-all  system  includes  a  graphic  program- 
ming console  from  which  the  entire  mix  operation, 
including  automatic  cleaning  of  batching  equip- 
ment, can  be  controlled  by  one  person.  The  con- 
sole, with  more  than  three  miles  of  hidden  wiring, 
includes  liquid  levels,  and  integrators  that  total  the 
amount  of  ingredients  used  in  batching  operations. 

— Journal  of  Commerce 
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MY  TWO    CENTS    WORTH 

I  heard  the  announcer  on  the  radio  say  that  the 
first  day  of  fall  was  on  September  22nd.  When  I 
was  in  school,  we  learned  that  fall  began  on  Sep- 
tember 1st,  and  winter  began  on  December  1,  spring 
on  March  1,  and  summer  on  June  1st,  and  they  all 
lasted  for  three  months  even.  I  asked  Uncle  Zeke 
how  come  they've  changed  the  dates,  and  he  said 
it  was  just  the  modern  cockeyed  way  of  doing 
things.  He  got  out  his  calendar  and  started  figur- 
ing and  he  said,  by  rights,  spring  should  start  on 
February  4th,  summer  on  May  6th,  fall  on  August 
6th,  and  winter  on  November  5th.  But  when  the 
earth  goes  around  the  sun,  the  weather  is  slow  in 
catching  up.  so  it  seems  earlier  than  it  really  is 
(that's  what  he  said).  He  says,  if  you  allow  25  days 
for  the  weather  to  catch  up,  the  seasons  will  start 
on  about  the  dates  I  learned  in  school. 

I  guess  it's  all  in  the  way  you  learn  it,  but  I 
think  the  old  way  is  better,  and  according  to  Uncle 
Zeke  it  is  more  nearly  right.  Maybe  it  does  take  the 
weather  a  month  and  a  half  to  catch  up  instead  of 
25  days,  I  don't  know.  But  the  scientists  should  be 
able  to  figure  that  out.  Anyway,  we  ought  to  all  get 
together  on  it. 

The  calendar  doesn't  seem  to  be  planned  very 
well.  The  way  nature  has  it  arranged,  the  years, 
the  months,  and  the  days  don't  come  out  at  all 
even.  Nature  seems  to  be  kinda  sloppy  in  lots  of 
ways.  But  the  people  who  made  up  the  calendar 
didn't  do  a  whole  lot  better.  The  months  are  un- 
even in  their  days.  The  weeks  don't  come  out  even 
with  the  months.  First  they  divide  the  year  up  into 
twelve  to  get  the  months,  then  they  divide  the 
months  into  about  four  and  a  third  to  get  the 
weeks,  then  they  divide  the  weeks  into  seven  to  get 
the  days. 

I  wonder  how  the  animals  figure  out  their  time? 
I  bet  it  isn't  nearly  as  complicated  as  us  humans. 
I  don't  mean  the  animals  know  more  about  it  than 
we  do.  I  guess  they  make  plenty  of  dumb  mistakes. 
But  I  bet  they  don't  start  their  fall  on  September 
22. 

—  Ima  Moron 


About  92  percent  of  Canada's  total  newsprint  produc- 
tion is  exported. 


AN   ELECTRONIC   MACHINE  IS  FOUND 
TO  HAVE  MASTERED  THE  FIRST  "R" 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  intro- 
duced what  it  calls  the  first  computer  capable  of 
reading  an  ordinary  business  document. 

Called  the  NCR  390,  the  machine  can  read  rec- 
ords now  used  in  banks,  retail  stores,  utility  com- 
panies and  many  other  types  of  business  concerns. 

The  machine  reads  the  records  after  a  magnetic 
coating  is  placed  on  the  back  of  a  business  docu- 
ment. The  coating  functions  as  a  miniature  elec- 
tronic memory  that  stores  the  information  on  the 
document  and  activates  the  new  machine. 

Conventional  computers  only  maintain  an  elec- 
tronic record  that  must  first  be  fed  into  the  com- 
puter for  translation  into  human  language.  Stanley 
C.  Allyn,  chairman  of  the  National  Cash  Register, 
said  the  equipment  would  give  thousands  of  com- 
panies greater  control  over  their  operations  by  pro- 
viding them  with  faster  and  more  detailed  informa- 
tion than  was  ever  before  possible.  He  said  the  ma- 
chine also  would  cut  the  cost  of  many  paperwork 
jobs  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Mr.  Allyn  said  the  machine,  which  sells  for  $75,- 
000  and  rents  for  $1,580  a  month,  would  turn  out 
a  detailed  report  on  10,000  department  store  sales 
in  twelve  minutes  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2.  In  half 
a  day,  it  can  write  the  paychecks  and  prepare  pay- 
roll records  for  a  plant  with  1,000  employees. 

The  official  said  that  National  Cash  Register 
already  had  orders  from  twenty  companies  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  businesses  for  the  new  machine.  He 
added  that  among  them  were  such  diverse  enter- 
prises as  manufacturing  companies,  savings  banks, 
hotels,  hospitals,  retail  and  chain  stores,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corporation  an- 
nounced it  had  manufactured  a  new  ultra-fast  gen- 
eral purpose  digital  computer  that  could  perform 
in  one  hour  the  tasks  that  a  costlier  computer 
would  take  eight  to  ten  weeks  to  handle. 

Designed,  developed  and  manufactured  by  its 
subsidiary,  Packard  Bell  Computer  Corporation, 
the  computer,  with  automatic  typewriter,  paper 
tape  reader  and  punch  as  standard  equipment,  is 
said  to  be  usable  in  all  types  of  industrial  processes 
as  well  as  for  military  and  scientific  applications. 
It  is  not  intended  for  use  in  the  field  of  office  ma- 
chines. The  machine  is  priced  at  $30,000. 

— New  York  Times 
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VATICAN    DOCUMENTS   AIDED   NAZI   TO 
ESCAPE  TO   ARGENTINA 

FRANKFURT,  Germany  — A  leading  West  German 
newspaper  said  that  Adolf  Eichmann,  charged  with  the 
murders  of  millions  of  Jews,  traveled  to  Argentina  in  1950 
on  a  Vatican  passport. 

The  Frankfurter  Allgemeine,  in  a  dispatch  from  its 
correspondent  in  Buenos  Aires,  said  Eichmann  arrived 
there  with  a  passport  bearing  the  name  Ricardo  Clement. 
It  said  he  used  the  name  as  a  cover  for  ten  years. 

In  Argentina,  Foreign  Minister  Diogenes  Taboada 
called  for  an  explanation  from  the  Israeli  ambassador  for 
reports  that  Eichmann  was  abducted  there  by  Israeli 
agents.  Israel  has  refused  to  disclose  where  and  how  Eich- 
mann was  found.  He  is  held  in  Tel  Aviv. 

(The  Associated  Press  reported  from  Buenos  Aires  that 
Eichmann  arrived  there  from  Spain  in  1952  with  docu- 
ments showing  he  was  a  displaced  person.  They  were 
issued  by  the  Italian  Red  Cross  through  a  Vatican  relief 
agency.) 

The  Frankfurter  Allegemeine  gave  this  account  of  the 
fugitive's  life  in  Argentina: 

His  wife,  Vera,  and  their  three  children  joined  him  in 
1952.  He  worked  in  a  technical  firm  until  1953,  when  it 
became  known  that  he  had  an  S.S.  background.  He  then 
tried  to  start  a  laundry  business,  became  a  textile  sales- 
man, worked  as  an  engineer  in  a  state-owned  power  plant, 
and  took  a  minor  job  in  a  metals  plant. 

Eichmann  disappeared  May  11  but  his  family  did  not 
learn  of  his  arrest  until  it  was  announced  in  the  Israeli 
Parliament  May  26. 

Eichmann,  a  former  S.S.  colonel,  headed  Hitler's  Jew- 
ish Resettlement  Bureau  and  is  charged  with  ordering  the 
extermination  of  6,000,000  Jews  as  the  'final  solution  to 
the  Jewish  problem.' 

He  was  captured  by  the  Americans  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  but  escaped  and  stayed  free  for  nearly 
15  years,  while  Israel  and  other  nations  searched  for  him. 

— Seattle  Times 


FARM    PROGRAM    LOSSES   INCREASE 

WASHINGTON — Government  losses  in  carrying  out 
farm  price  support  programs  are  running  slightly  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  Agriculture  Department  reports  that  such  losses 
totaled  $740,712,000  during  the  first  11  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  This  compared  with  $718,152,000  in 
the  like  period  last  year. 

The  government's  investment  in  surplus  commodities 
totaled  $8,675,713,000  on  May  31  compared  with  $8,805,- 
986,000  a  year  earlier. 

— Grand  Forks  Herald,  North  Dakota 

— And    the    same    would    have    occurred    under    Democrats, 

Socialists  or  voodooists. 


U.  S.   PRISON   RATE  HIGHEST 

BOULDER,  Colo.— Director  James  V.  Bennett  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  told  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  Judges  here  that  the  American  imprisonment  rate  is 
unmatched  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Bennett  said  the  U.  S.  has  178  persons  behind  bars  for 
every  100,000  civilians  in  the  population.  He  said  this 
compared  to  65  per  100,000  population  in  England  and 
Wales  and  89  in  Japan. 

Bennett  told  the  45  judges,  advisers  to  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  what  they  could  do 
to  help.  His  suggestions  included  follow-up  visits  to  prison- 
ers by  judges,  and  parole  and  probation  for  those  suited 
to  it,  imposition  of  sentences  designed  to  elicit  cooperation 
toward  rehabilitation,  and  the  definition  for  a  criminal  of 
society's  attitude  toward  his  crime. 

Bennett  also  warned  the  judges  not  to  expect  prisons  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  narcotic  addict,  the  alcoholic  or 
the  vagrant. 

'For  all  practicable  purposes  they  get  along  well  in 
prison,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  released  they  resume  their 
previous  patterns  and  the  prison  is  indicted  for  their  fail- 
ure,' Bennett  said. 

— United  Press 


STEEL   IMPORTS   AT   RECORD    HIGH 

NEW  YORK  — A  record  of  nearly  4,400,000  tons  of 
steel-mill  products,  valued  at  about  $515,000,000,  was  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  last  year.  Both  totals  are 
more  than  two  and  a  fourth  times  the  former  records,  set 
in  1958.  Last  year  was  the  first  since  1903  in  which  such 
imports  exceeded  exports,  which  at  1,500,000  tons  were 
at  their  lowest  level  since  1936. 

— Seattle  Times 


BRITISH   TO   BUILD   FASTEST  AIRLINER 

LONDON — Britain  has  decided  to  go  ahead  with  plans 
to  spend  280  million  dollars  on  developing  an  airliner  that 
will  fly  at  1,400  m.p.h. — twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

The  Ministry  of  Aviation  is  expected  to  authorize  work 
on  three  prototypes  before  the  fall. 

The  specifications  call  for  an  airliner  able  to  fly  the 
Atlantic  nonstop,  completing  two  round  trips  a  day. 

Design  of  the  plane  will  be  based  on  the  "flying  tri- 
angle," with  fuselage  and  passenger  compartment  merged 
in  a  fixed  delta  wing.  Power  will  be  provided  by  six  jet 
engines. 

The  aim  is  to  have  the  plane  flying  by  1967  and  in 
service  with  world  airlines  by  1970. 

The  craft  may  cost  about  70  million  dollars  each. 
— Grand  Forks  Herald,  North  Dakota 

— Cave    Man    Mercury!    (Advanced   technology   with    primi- 
tive social  controls.) 
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RUSSIANS   BUILD   OIL   PIPE   LINE  TO 
BALTIC   SEA 

BERLIN — Soviet  Russia  is  building  thousands  of  miles 
of  oil  pipe  line  from  the  Byelorussian  oil  city  of  Mosyr  to 
the  Baltic  seacoast. 

When  completed,  the  pipe  line  would  enable  Russia  to 
flood  North  European  markets  with  cheap  Caucasian  crude 
oil. 

Construction  of  the  pipe  line  is  the  first  all-out  Soviet 
effort  to  sell  its  Caucasian  oil  to  the  Nordic  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  Soviet  engineers  and  technicians  are 
completing  a  modern  oil  port  at  Klaipeda  in  Lithuania. 
The  Baltic  port  will  be  able  to  handle  oceangoing  vessels. 

Another  oil  port  is  planned  at  Ventspils  on  the  Latvian 
coast,  where  a  refinery  already  is  under  construction. 

The  oil  the  Russians  expect  to  offer  the  Nordic  nations 
will  be  fit  for  heating  purposes  only,  according  to  the  in- 
formants here.  But  by  next  year  the  Russians  will  be  able 
to  supply  petroleum  for  automobiles  and  airplanes. 

Shipment  of  crude  oil  from  the  Lithuanian  port  to 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  will  take  only  one  day.  As  a 
result,  the  Russians  will  be  able  to  sell  the  oil  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  Western  nations  can. 

At  the  same  time,  Russia  and  four  satellites — Poland, 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary — have  begun 
to  lay  huge  transcontinental  pipe  lines  to  carry  oil  from 
Baku  into  the  heart  of  Central  Europe. 

— Seattle  Times 

SCRAP  METAL  SHIPMENTS  TO  INCREASE  HERE 

Perhaps  the  biggest  series  of  scrap  metal  shipments 
through  Seattle  since  World  War  II  began  recently. 

The  freighter  Yamashime  Maru  called  at  the  East  Wa- 
terway Terminal  for  the  first  cargo  of  scrap  metal  assem- 
bled there  by  Commercial  Terminals,  Inc. 

Port  of  Seattle  officials  say  they  expect  several  thou- 
sand tons  a  month  to  move  through  here  in  coming  years. 

This  first  cargo  is  moving  through  East  Waterway  Ter- 
minal. However,  the  Port  has  leased  several  acres  of  the 
adjoining  Plant  B  area  from  the  Navy  and  is  working  to 
put  it  into  shape  to  stockpile  and  load  scrap. 

Under  the  Port's  new  system,  the  scrap  is  loaded  into 
big  steel  bins  holding  15  to  20  tons,  carried  to  dockside, 
lifted  by  gantry  crane  and  dumped  into  the  ship's  hold. 
A  small  bulldozer  then  levels  the  cargo  in  the  hold. 

— Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 

— Japon  lost  World  War  II  militarily — now  economically 
she  is  helping  run  us  oground — and  U.  S.  business  greed- 
ily goes  for  it! 

2.000  TROOPS  TO   SAIL   FOR  OKINAWA 

OAKLAND,  Calif.— Two  thousand  soldiers  of  the  2nd 
Airborne  Battle  Group  boarded  a  transport  here  recently, 
en  route  to  Okinawa  to  strengthen  free-world  readiness  in 
the  Western  Pacific.  The  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckinridge  trans- 
ported the  men  to  Okinawa. 

The  Army  said  the  move  provides  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Pacific,  with  a  specialized  combat  team  ready  for 
full-scale  operations.  The  troops  are  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

— Seattle  Times 

— Two  thousand  paratroopers  don't  sound  like  much  against 
650,000,000  Chinese  if  that  is  what  we  have  in  mind. 


FORD    DEVELOPS    PROCESS   TO   SPEED 
STEEL  OUTPUT 

DETROIT— Ford  Motor  Co.  disclosed  it  has  developed 
a  process  for  making  open  hearth  steel  that  may  cut  the 
time  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  by  50  percent  or 
more. 

The  aiuiouncement  was  made  by  Henry  Ford,  2nd, 
president,  at  the  company's  annual  stockholders'  meeting 
here.  He  emphasized  that  the  process  still  is  in  the  experi- 
mental state  and  applies  only  to  the  production  of  steel 
ingots  by  open  hearth  furnaces. 

The  Ford  president  said  the  process  does  not  affect  the 
cost  of  scrap  steel  or  hot  iron,  two  of  the  basic  ingredients 
in  steel  making,  nor  does  it  alter  the  cost  of  rolling  and 
shaping  steel. 

The  process  was  later  described  by  William  J.  Reilly, 
general  manager  of  the  steel  division,  who  said  it  makes 
use  of  a  combination  of  fuel  and  oxygen  and  substitutes 
burned  lime  for  limestone.  This  speeds  up  the  process  to 
an  extent  that  a  furnace,  which  in  controlled  experiments 
under  normal  conditions  produced  steel  at  the  rate  of  30 
tons  an  hour,  can  now  produce  60  tons  an  hour. 

Mr.  Reilly  said  the  process  will  enable  Ford  to  remeiin 
competitive  in  steel  making  and  will  offset  constantly  ris- 
ing costs.  Ford  now  makes  50  percent  of  its  own  steel  and 
is  the  thirteenth  largest  steel  producer  in  the  United  States. 

Industry  sources,  asked  to  comment  on  the  Ford  devel- 
opment, said  this  appears  to  be  a  new  technique,  although 
major  steel  producers  are  working  on  other  processes  for 
speeding  up  the  open  hearth  operation. 

(It  is  understood  that  United  States  Steel  Corp.  has  a 
patent  on  a  roof  jet  process  which  differs  from  the  Ford 
development.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  is  experimenting  with 
a  process  to  extract  crude  metallic  iron  directly  from  iron 
ore  without  using  the  customary  blast  furnace.  A  pilot 
plant  at  Bethlehem's  Los  Angeles  works  expects  to  be  pro- 
ducing 110  tons  of  steel  a  day  by  this  process  some  time 
this  year.) 

—The  New  York  Herald-Tribune 


A    PROFITABLE   'GIVEAWAY' 

The  agreement  under  which  the  United  States  will  send 
17  million  tons  of  grains  to  India  surely  must  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  international  documents  signed  by 
this  country  in  recent  times. 

India,  with  millions  of  citizens  living  at  near-starvation 
levels,  badly  needs  our  wheat  and  rice.  Uncle  Sam,  who 
spends  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  store  surplus 
grains,  is  happy  to  reduce  this  country's  glut  of  unused 
cereals. 

Over  the  next  four  years,  the  United  States  will  send  to 
underfed  India  an  amount  of  wheat  nearly  equal  to  half 
its  average  annual  wheat  crop  and  an  amount  of  rice  sub- 
stantially more  than  half  its  average  annual  rice  crop. 

This  is  by  far  the  biggest  surplus-food  deal  ever  made 
by  this  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  objections  of  other  grain- 
producing  nations  will  not  prevent  our  government  from 
undertaking  similar,  and  perhaps  even  larger,  programs  in 
the  future. 

It  isn't  often  that  Uncle  Sam  can  do  a  friend  a  favor 
and  save  himself  money  at  the  same  time. 

— Seattle  Times 


— A     financial     expediency  —  food 
merely  multiplies  the  misery. 


without     birth     control 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  their  efforts  in  various  ways  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  that  only  through  their  activities 
and  efforts  is  the  public   made  aware  of  Technocracy's  Program. 


Interior  view  of  lecture  room  of  new  headquarters  in  Cleveland. 


Technocracy  Marches  On 


/^NE  YEAR  AGO  in  July  an  enthusiastic  group 
^^  of  Cleveland  members  acquired  a  Unit  Head- 
quarters and  the  concerted  drive  to  organize  a  new 
Section  of  Technocracy  Inc.  Now  within  the  year 
that  group  has  reached  charter  strength,  become  a 
full-fledged  Section,  moved  to  a  new  location  and 
developed  an  even  larger  esprit  de  corps. 

The  new  headquarters  is  located  at  5111  Brook- 
park  Road.  Large  signs  can  be  seen  for  several 
blocks.  There  is  space  enough  to  house  a  lecture 
room,  offices,  combined  work  and  projection  room, 
classrooms,  kitchen  facilities,  reception  and  litera- 


ture area,  and  cloak  and  rest  rooms.  Pale  apple 
blossom  and  grey  were  chosen  for  the  interior  de- 
cor. Regular  Section  functions  are  being  held  as 
well  as  a  weekly  study  class  even  though  remodel- 
ing is  going  on. 

An  Open  House  is  being  planned  for  sometime 
the  latter  part  of  October.  Members  throughout  the 
Cleveland  Area  have  donated  their  time  and  re- 
sources to  the  growth  and  development  of  this  proj- 
ect. Gray  cars  are  being  added  to  the  Technocracy 
Gray  Fleet  and  public  interest  is  running  high  in 
the  area.  Drop  in  at  5111  Brookpark  Road  and  see 
for  yourself. 
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Serving  God  and  Praising  Mammon 


Manchester  Guardian,  June  23,  1960  —  The 
American  dream  has  always  been  schizophrenic:  at 
one  moment  its  inspiration  is  God;  the  next  mo- 
ment, Mammon.  This  ambivalence  dates  back  to 
the  beginning  of  colonial  America.  The  first  wave 
of  colonists  went  to  Virginia  in  search  of  gold;  the 
second  wave  built  on  the  rocky  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land their  haven  from  civil  and  religious  tyranny. 
Since  then  both  strands  have  been  woven  into  the 
pattern  of  American  history,  making  the  American 
people  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most  idealistic 
and  the  most  materialistic  in  the  world.  In  America 
in  the  Sixties  the  editors  of  "Fortune"  offer  up  a 
sustained  hymn  of  praise  to  Mammon  —  while  re- 
maining smugly  convinced  that  it  is  God  whom 
they  serve. 

Their  thesis  is  simple.  The  American  economy, 
already  productive  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
any  previous  society  in  history,  is  destined  in  the 
next  ten  years  to  grow  more  productive  still.  By 
1970  the  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  will  be  $750  billions — half  as  large  again  as 
it  is  now.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  American 
economy  will  actually  be  larger  than  the  present 
size  of  the  Soviet  economy:  so  far  from  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev burying  capitalism,  the  heirs  of  Adam  Smith 
will  be  dancing  on  the  grave  of  Karl  Marx.  But  the 
affluent  society  as  pictured  by  the  editors  of  "For- 
tune" promises  more  than  mere  abundance.  By 
1970,  40  percent  of  all  the  families  in  the  United 
States  will  have  an  income,  after  taxes,  of  $7,500 
a  year — and  only  16  percent  will  have  less  than 
$4,000  a  year.  In  other  words,  more  than  eight  out 
of  ten  of  the  families  in  America  will  have  a  'discre- 
tionary' income  over  and  above  what  they  need  for 
essentials,  and  nearly  half  of  them  will  enjoy  a  dis- 
cretionary income  large  enough  to  enable  them  to 
choose  their  entire  style  of  life  as  they  wish.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  a  whole  people  will  have 
been  freed  from  the  constraints  of  poverty. 

What  will  they  do  with  their  freedom?  What  will 
American  society  be  like  in  the  age  of  the  discre- 
tionary dollar?  These  questions  are  as  crucial  for 
us  as  they  are  for  the  United  States;  what  Los  An- 
geles does  today  London  will  be  doing  tomorrow. 


The  editors  of  "Fortune"  are  optimistic.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  they  believe,  are  becoming  more  sophis- 
ticated and  more  mature  as  they  grow  richer;  cul- 
ture and  good  taste  can  be  relied  on  to  follow  the 
dollar  sign.  But  their  optimism  is  unconvincing,  for 
by  their  own  showing  America  may  pay  too  high  a 
price  for  her  wealth.  Social  equality  has  always 
played  as  large  a  part  in  American  folklore  as  mate- 
rial prosperity  has  done.  By  a  cruel  paradox,  now 
that  material  prosperity  is  at  last  within  reach  of 
almost  everyone,  social  equality  is  in  some  ways 
more  distant  than  ever  before.  Prosperity,  it  is  true, 
dulls  the  edge  of  economic  inequality  almost  to  the 
point  of  making  it  irrelevant.  There  is  less  differ- 
ence between  $5,000  a  year  and  $10,000  a  year 
than  there  is  between  $500  a  year  and  $1,000.  But 
social  equality  does  not  depend  on  economics.  It 
depends  on  the  attitudes  of  the  society,  on  the 
value  men  place  on  each  other. 

The  editors  of  "Fortune"  admit  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  becoming  more  and  more  preoccu- 
pied with  the  minutiae  of  status,  and  they  even 
imply  that  this  preoccupation  arises  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  economic  machine  which  is  to  bring 
about  the  age  of  mass  abundance.  In  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  significant  sentence  in  their  book, 
they  point  out  that  'the  preoccupation  with  status 
is  a  phenomenon  whose  origins  are  interesting  — 
especially,  perhaps,  to  marketing  and  advertising 
men,  who  are  increasingly  obliged  to  think  of  prod- 
ucts as  status  symbols.'  The  more  prosperous  the 
American  economy  becomes  the  more  its  prosperity 
depends  on  selling  people  goods  they  do  not  really 
need.  But  how  do  you  persuade  someone  to  buy  a 
car  with  tail  fins  if  he  already  has  a  car  without 
them?  The  best  way  is  by  convincing  him  that  'top 
people  have  tail  fins.'  Thus  status  anxiety  has  be- 
come the  indispensable  dynamic  of  prosperity,  at 
once  the  stick  and  the  carrot  which  keeps  the  labor 
force  at  work.  Without  it,  the  American  people 
would  presumably  consume  the  fruits  of  technologi- 
cal progress  in  the  form  of  leisure  rather  than  goods. 
This  might  be  healthier  for  them  —  but  it  would 
bring  ruin  to  the  readers  of  "Fortune." 
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CATHOLIC  FASCISM  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

A  review  of  Avro  Manhattan's  significant  booic,  'The  Vatican  in  World 
Politics.'  Taking  in  a  wider  field  than  Paul  Blanshard's  'American  Free- 
dom and  Catholic  Power,'  this  book  describes  the  political  machinations 
of  the  Vatican  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Europe. 


A  VRO  MANHATTAN  was  born  in  Italy;  he  has 
•^*'  traveled  widely  and  studied  in  many  coun- 
tries; he  now  resides  in  England.  In  this  book  he 
gives  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  political  affairs  of  various  nations;  and,  al- 
though it  is  necessarily  sketchy,  he  does  give  a  gen- 
eral background  picture.  The  book  does  not  deal 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  faith  and  as 
a  religious  system.  It  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  Church  as  a  state,  a  government,  and  a  world- 
wide political  organization.  In  this  review,  we  can 
focus  on  only  a  few  highlights  which  may  be  used 
as  guides  while  reading  this  book.  (The  occasional 
statements  in  parentheses  are  our  own  insertions 
to  supplement  certain  points  not  fully  covered  in 
the  book.) 

In  the  foreword  to  the  book  is  this  statement: 
'No  political  event  or  circumstance  can  be  evalu- 
ated without  the  knowledge  of  the  Vatican's  part 
in  it.  And  no  significant  world  political  situation 
exists  in  which  the  Vatican  does  not  play  an  impor- 
tant explicit  or  implicit  part.'  The  intent  of  the 
book  is  to  help  elucidate  the  muddled  situation  of 
the  world  by  relating  the  story  of  the  Vatican's 
activities  in  that  field. 

The  three  strategic  goals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  given  as:  (1)  Annihilation  of  commu- 
nism and  of  Soviet  Russia;  (2)  the  spiritual  con- 
quest of  the  U.S.A.;  and  (3)  the  ultimate  cathol- 
icization  of  the  world.  Thus  the  United  States  is 
intimately  involved  in  the  political  machinations  of 
the  Vatican.  The  author  warns  that,  although  re- 
ligion is  losing  ground  everywhere,  as  individuals 
and  societies  turn  their  attentions  to  problems  of  a 
more  practical  nature,  one  should  not  discount  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  for,  it  has 
a  large  membership  and  a  strong,  well-intrenched 
organization.  It  is  totalitarian  in  its  structure  and 
ruthless  in  the  execution  of  its  policies.  The  Vati- 
can also  aligns  itself  with  whatever  other  groups 
will  assist  it  in  fighting  its  immediate  opposition, 
locally  or  generally.  The  Church  sets  itself  above 
all  national  authority  and  legal  codes,  and  directs 
its  members  in  all  countries  to  regard  it  so.  In  dif- 


ferent countries  and  at  different  times,  the  hier- 
archy forms  different  alliances  and  pursues  differ- 
ent policies  to  gain  its  political  ends.  For  example, 
between  the  wars,  the  Catholic  Party  in  Germany 
was  allowed  to  cooperate  with  the  socialists;  in  Aus- 
tria, a  Roman  Catholic  dictator  slaughtered  the 
socialists  with  machine  guns. 

In  political  matters,  the  Pope  is  the  world's  last 
absolute  dictator;  his  will  is  law  over  some  400  mil- 
lion subjects,  and  he  need  account  to  no  human 
being  and  to  no  government;  the  Vatican  makes  no 
accounting  of  its  finances  to  its  membership,  al- 
though these  are  estimated  to  run  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  With  its  numerous 
priests,  bishops,  and  ambassadors  in  many  places 
on  the  earth,  the  Vatican  is  one  of  the  world's  best 
information  centers;  hence,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  one  of  the  best  espionage  organizations 
on  earth.  As  a  propaganda  bureau,  the  Vatican  is 
second  to  none,  and  its  efforts  are  directed  unceas- 
ingly to  the  objective  of  conquering  the  whole 
world  for  Roman  Catholicism.  In  the  economic  and 
social  fields,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  supports  the  view  that  human  beings  on 
this  planet  should  live  narrow,  impoverished,  frus- 
trated lives  in  order  to  qualify  for  entrance  into  a 
Roman  Catholic  heaven  hereafter.  A  look  at  coun- 
tries now  under  Roman  Catholic  domination  bears 
out  this  theory. 

In  recounting  the  influence  of  the  Vatican  in 
Spain,  Manhattan  tells  how  the  notorious  butcher 
General  Francisco  Franco  received  the  blessings  of 
the  hierarchy  and  the  Vatican  when  he  instituted 
a  civil  war  to  overthrow  the  legally-constituted  re- 
publican government,  how  the  whole  Roman  Cath- 
olic world  was  organized  to  influence  opinion  in 
favor  of  Franco,  and  how  the  Vatican  found  more 
ready  help  for  this  in  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment than  it  had  dared  to  expect. 

In  Italy,  the  Vatican  openly  entered  into  politi- 
cal activity  and  supported  Catholic  political  par- 
ties, which  were  dissolved  when  political  Catholi- 
cism rode  to  power  on  the  shoulders  of  Benito 
Mussolini's  fascist  movement.  Mussolini  then  signed 
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the  Lateran  Treaty  which  provided  the  Vatican 
with  ItaHan  state  funds  and  recognized  it  as  a  sep- 
arate pohtical  state.  (Here,  as  in  several  other 
places  in  the  book,  Manhattan  hesitates  to  identify 
political  Catholicism  with  fascism;  but,  erroneously, 
treats  them  as  separate,  although  intimately  re- 
lated, entities.  In  Europe,  fascism  and  political  Cath- 
olicism are  one  and  the  same.)  Mussolini  and  the 
Pope  bestowed  favors  and  blessings  upon  each 
other.  Among  other  things,  II  Duce  upheld  the 
Vatican's  control  over  the  education  of  Italy  and 
the  hierarchy  blessed  his  wars  in  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope. (Manhattan  consistently  plays  down  the 
Catholicism  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  even  referring 
to  Mussolini  as  an  'atheist.'  Both  were  born  and 
raised  Roman  Catholics.  To  what  extent  they  may 
have  deviated  from  the  orthodoxy  of  their  religious 
faith  is  of  slight  moment,  but,  it  is  significant  that, 
in  the  political  field,  both  were  staunch  supporters 
of  the  policies  and  goals  of  the  Vatican.) 

Vatican   Politics 

During  World  War  II,  the  position  of  the  Vati- 
can and  fascism  in  Italy  was  threatened,  partly 
by  Russian  successes  in  the  East  and  partly  by  par- 
tisan uprisings  in  the  industrial  north  of  Italy.  The 
Vatican  became  alarmed;  and,  in  the  early  spring 
of  1943,  prior  to  the  Allied  invasion  of  Sicily,  nego- 
tiations between  the  Pope  and  President  Roosevelt 
were  entered  into,  with  Cardinal  Spellman  as  inter- 
mediary. The  Allies  agreed  to  uphold  Mussolini's 
fascist  regime  in  Italy  and  thus  protect  it  from 
'Bolshevik'  socialism,  provided  Mussolini  were  sac- 
rificed, since  he  had  been  played  up  as  a  villain  in 
the  Allied  countries.  Accordingly,  Marshal  Badog- 
lio  took  over  the  government,  arrested  and  impris- 
oned Mussolini,  and  joined  with  the  Vatican  in 
suppressing  the  partisan  anti-fascist  uprisings.  Italy 
then  surrendered  'unconditionally'  and  the  Allies 
invaded.  The  Vatican,  supported  by  Churchill,  at- 
tempted to  hold  the  House  of  Savoy  in  power,  but 
the  people  of  Italy  voted  it  down.  The  Allies,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  war  and  during  the  later  occu- 
pation, upheld  the  fascist  policy  against  the  anti- 
fascist partisan  movements. 

In  Germany,  the  Vatican  has  consistently  fought 
against  liberal  reforms.  After  World  War  I,  its  great 
enemy  was  communism.  During  the  inter-war  years, 
Eugenio  Pacelli,  later  Pope  Pius  XII,  was  papal 
representative  in  Germany,  where  the  Catholic 
Party  campaigned  for  the  return  of  the  Kaiser.  Due 
to  this  and  other  strategic  blunders,  the  hierarchy 
was  fast  losing  ground  in  Germany  by  1930.  A  Ro- 


man Catholic  revival  was  urgently  needed,  and 
Adolf  Hitler  came  as  the  answer  to  Catholic  pray- 
ers. 

Hitler  Comes  to   Power 

In  order  to  support  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  Party, 
the  hierarchy  had  to  turn  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Chancellor  Bruening,  head  of  the  Catholic 
Party  in  Germany.  With  the  financial  support  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  industrialist,  Thyssen,  and 
much  political  finagling,  in  which  Papal  Chamber- 
lain von  Papen  played  a  prominent  role,  a  compro- 
mise was  worked  out,  and  aging  President  von  Hin- 
denburg  was  persuaded  to  appoint  Roman  Cath- 
olic Hitler  as  Chancellor  of  Germany  on  January 
30,  1933.  The  CathoHc  Party  was  abolished  by  the 
hierarchy  to  clear  the  way  for  the  Nazi  Party,  and 
Hitler  signed  a  concordat  with  the  Vatican.  The 
Vatican  agreed  to  Hitler's  destruction  of  the  Jews, 
communists,  and  socialists,  which,  incidentally, 
were  also  the  enemies  of  the  Vatican.  The  ensuing 
reign  of  terror  shocked  the  world,  but  the  Vatican 
continued  to  defend  Hitler.  The  extent  of  the  hier- 
archy's success  in  Germany  is  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  two-thirds  of  the  German  popula- 
tion was  non-Catholic.  (This  may  account  for  Hit- 
ler taking  certain  detailed  action  which,  on  the  sur- 
face, appeared  to  be  anti-Catholic,  while  at  the 
same  time  carrying  out  the  basic  policies  of  the 
Vatican.  Manhattan  treats  these  discrepancies  as 
constituting  a  rift  between  Hitler  and  Pius  XII, 
which  view  cannot  be  supported  in  light  of  the 
whole  relationship.  That  Hitler,  for  example, 
brought  to  trial  several  thousand  priests  and  monks 
accused  of  sodomy  can  be  regarded  more  as  a 
house-cleaning  job  for  the  Vatican  rather  than  as 
open  opposition  to  the  Church.) 

Manhattan  reveals  that  the  German  invasion  of 
Poland  was  carried  out  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Vatican;  and  the  Pope,  instead  of 
condemning  Hitler,  proceeded  to  use  the  Church 
organization  to  propagandize  for  war  against  Rus- 
sia. The  propaganda  became  particularly  vicious 
when  Russia  also  invaded  Poland  and,  later  that 
same  year,  invaded  Finland.  One  would  gather 
from  the  Catholic  propaganda  that  only  Russia 
committed  'excesses'  in  Poland. 

The  Pope  was  silent  about  the  German  invasion 
of  Norway.  Nor  did  he  condemn  the  invasions  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France;  instead,  he  ex- 
pressed thanks  to  Nazism  for  ridding  three  more 
countries  of  socialism.  The  Pope  spoke  for  peace, 
but  acted  for  war.  In  January,  1941,  the  hierarchy 
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of  Germany  and  Austria  met  in  Berlin  and  prophe- 
sied a  'victory  of  German  arms'  which  would  'guar- 
antee peace  for  many  years  to  come.'  (A  high 
prophecy  has  never  been  proven  more  incorrect.) 

When  fascist  Germany  invaded  Russia,  there  was 
no  word  of  complaint  from  the  Vatican  regarding 
aggression  or  the  violation  of  the  'rights  of  nations.' 
Instead,  a  holy  crusade  was  organized  among  Ro- 
man Catholics  around  the  world,  including  those  in 
the  Allied  countries,  to  'support  the  military  cam- 
paign against  Godless  Russia.'  Money  and  military 
volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world  were 
poured  into  the  fight  against  the  U.S.S.R.  Men  and 
money  came  from  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ireland, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Poland,  and  from  North  and 
South  America.  Thus,  Russia  had  to  defend  herself 
militarily,  not  only  against  fascist  Germany,  but 
against  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world. 

Russian  Armies   Defeat  Fascism 

After  it  became  apparent  in  early  1942  that  fas- 
cism had  been  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Russia,  the 
Vatican  used  its  influence  to  prevent  Britain  and 
the  United  States  from  sending  aid  to  Russia  and 
worked  tirelessly  for  a  negotiated  peace  that  would 
save  Hitler's  face.  President  Roosevelt  sent  his  rep- 
resentative, Myron  Taylor,  to  the  Vatican,  'prom- 
ising that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America  would  ensure  that  the  Bolshevik  troops 
would  not  overstep  the  borders  drawn  up  by  them.' 
(Thus  the  lines  of  the  cold  war  between  the  'West' 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  clearly  drawn  in  1942!) 

As  the  Russian  armies  advanced  westward,  Lon- 
don and  Washington  joined  the  Vatican  in  its 
alarm.  'All  three  Powers  began  to  look  with  dismay 
at  the  advance  of  the  Soviet  armies,  fearing  that 
they  would  go  too  far  westwards  before  the  Allied 
armies  could  enter  the  field  to  stop  them.'  After  it 
became  obvious  to  all  that  Germany  would  be  de- 
feated, the  Vatican  pleaded  to  the  western  Allies 
for  a  'peace  without  revenge'  for  Germany,  although 
it  continued  to  speak  and  act  against  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. In  the  spring  of  1944,  the  Vatican  was  the 
scene  of  frequent  and  very  secret  meetings  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  happenings 
in  Italy — to  achieve  the  surrender  of  Germany  and 
still  save  German  fascism.  Part  of  the  plan  called 
for  the  Allied  occupation  of  Germany  ahead  of  the 
Russians;  another  part  called  for  the  disposal  of 
Hitler.  It  was  decided  that  the  Allies  should  invade 
France,  that  Hitler  should  be  assassinated,  a  new 
government  set  up  in  Germany,  and  peace  nego- 
tiated with  the  Allies.  The  assassination  was  en- 


trusted to  Colonel  Claus  von  Stauffenberg,  a  de- 
vout Roman  Catholic.  The  plot  met  with  repeated 
delays  and  still  had  not  been  accomplished  when 
the  Allies  invaded  France.  The  plot  failed  in  its 
final  execution  and  a  number  of  the  German  plot- 
ters were  promptly  executed.  During  the  final  weeks 
of  the  war,  the  Vatican  declared  itself  as  being  in 
support  of  the  Allies,  so  as  to  nominally  be  on  the 
winning  side  and  thus  share  in  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Vatican  Sacrifices  Own 

After  the  defeat  of  Germany,  the  Vatican  de- 
cided to  sacrifice  a  number  of  the  'top  Nazis'  in 
order  to  gain  favor  among  the  Western  Allies.  This 
scheme  was  highly  successful.  At  the  Nuremberg 
trials,  'not  a  single  word  was  spoken  on  the  part 
played  by  Pope  Pius  XI,  Pope  Pius  XII,  and  the 
various  German  cardinals  and  bishops.  Instead,  the 
Chief  American  Prosecutor,  Justice  Robert  Jack- 
son of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  expressed  grati- 
tude to  the  Vatican  for  assistance  rendered  the 
prosecution  at  the  trials.'  (Herman  Goering  was 
the  only  non-Catholic  to  die;  he  committed  suicide. 
All  of  those  who  were  hanged  at  Nuremberg  as  top 
Nazi  war  criminals  were  Roman  Catholics.) 

In  the  chapter  on  'Austria  and  the  Vatican,' 
Manhattan  tells  at  length  of  the  suppression  of  lib- 
eralism in  Austria  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy. The  Catholic  answer  to  liberalism  in  Austria 
was  mass  executions  and  torture.  Here,  as  in  other 
places,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  identified  it- 
self with  the  aims  of  big  business,  as  opposed  to  the 
general  welfare.  The  book  tells  of  the  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  socialism  under  the  direction  of  Cath- 
olic Prelate  Ignaz  Seipel  following  World  War  I. 
Seipel's  chief  ambition  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  under  an  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.  It  relates  the  events  of  the  rise  to  po- 
litical power  of  the  Catholic  fascist,  Dollfuss,  with 
the  help  of  Mussolini,  and  of  the  appalling  perse- 
cution and  slaughter  of  socialists  under  Dollfuss — 
all  without  a  word  of  protest  from  the  Vatican. 
The  devout  Roman  Catholic  Schuschnigg,  suc- 
cessor to  Dollfuss,  in  collusion  with  Cardinal  In- 
nitizer,  arranged  for  the  turning  of  Austria  over  to 
Hitler,  and  the  Austrian  hierarchy  urged  all  Aus- 
trians  to  vote  for  Hitler  at  the  ensuing  plebiscite. 

The  history  of  Bohemia,  the  home  of  John  Huss, 
is  one  of  disgusting  brutality  and  slaughter  of  non- 
Catholics  by  Catholic  leaders.  After  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  Bohemia  was  incorporated  into  Cath- 
olic Austria,  where  it  remained  until  the  new  state, 
Czechoslovakia,  was  formed  after  World  War  I.  Be- 
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tween  the  two  wars,  there  was  much  Catholic-insti- 
gated friction  between  Bohemia  and  CathoHc  Slo- 
vakia. The  Vatican  hated  the  liberal  reforms  of  the 
Czechoslovak  government  and  its  friendship  with 
its  neighbor,  Soviet  Russia.  After  Hitler  was  placed 
in  power  in  Germany,  he  and  the  Vatican  laid  a 
plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Czechoslovakian  re- 
public. The  Slovak  Catholics,  led  by  Father  Hlinka, 
cooperated  wholeheartedly.  The  Vatican  took  an 
active  part  in  the  sell-out  at  Munich,  aided  by 
Catholic  Poland  and  Catholic  Hungary  in  exchange 
for  pieces  of  Czechoslovak  territory.  (Manhattan 
evades  the  fundamental  issue  at  Munich  as  being 
too  controversial  and  outside  the  scope  of  his  book; 
namely,  the  agreement  by  all  parties  concerned,  ex- 
cept the  republican  government  of  Czechoslovakia 
itself,  that  Czechoslovakia  should  be  eliminated,  so 
that  fascist  Germany  and  Italy  could  declare  war 
on  Soviet  Russia.)  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  in- 
corporated into  the  German  Reich;  Slovakia,  under 
the  dictatorship  of  Monsignor  Tiso,  was  made  into 
a  separate  Roman  Catholic  state,  with  all  the  ter- 
oristic  repression  that  that  implies. 

For  centuries,  Poland  has  been  devoutly  Roman 
Catholic  and  'a  very  backward  country  in  all  fields 
of  human  endeavor.'  Here,  as  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  were  to  be  found  extreme  poverty,  illiter- 
acy, and  human  degradation  among  the  masses  and 
arrogant  luxury  among  a  few  at  the  top.  This  was 
the  status  quo  which  the  Vatican  fought  to  main- 
tain. The  Vatican  contrived  to  use  Catholic  Poland 
to  help  accomplish  its  goal  of  destroying  Bolshevik 
Russia  and  the  Orthodox  religion.  In  this  aim,  the 
Vatican  found  influential  allies  among  reactionary 
big  business  interests  throughout  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Catholic  Atrocities 

Following  World  War  I,  Catholic  Poland  entered 
into  an  orgy  of  slaughter  and  torture  against  non- 
Catholic  minorities,  equaled  in  horror  only  by  fas- 
cist Germany  under  Hitler.  'The  Catholic  Church 
approved.  Indeed,  one  of  its  high  dignitaries,  a  bish- 
op, was  appointed  to  the  Council  set  up  to  accom- 
plish this  plan.'  Later,  Poland  became  an  active 
supporter  of  Hitler  Germany.  The  German  invasion 
of  Poland,  which  started  World  War  II,  was  the 
outcome  of  extended  negotiations  between  Hitler, 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Polish  Catholic  leadership  as 
a  short-cut  through  diplomatic  red  tape  in  order  to 
establish  an  early  invasion  front  on  the  border  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Of  the  ill-fated  Warsaw  uprising 


later  in  the  war,  Manhattan  says,  'the  rising  had 
been  planned  in  order  to  prevent  the  Soviets,  who 
were  approaching  the  capital,  from  occupying  it.' 
The  Catholic  fascist  Poles  thought  that  thus  they 
would  retain  the  right  to  govern  Poland. 

Belgium  is  another  nation  which  has  suffered 
heavily  from  Catholic  fascist  suppression,  arrogance 
and  poHtical  intrigue.  In  World  War  II,  it  went 
over  to  Germany  with  hardly  a  struggle,  and  many 
devout  Belgian  Catholics  organized  themselves  into 
fascist  legions  to  fight  with  the  Germans  on  the 
Russian  front.  Because  Holland  has  fewer  Catholics 
than  Belgium,  its  participation  in  the  fascist  cause 
was  proportionately  less. 

France  is  essentially  a  Roman  Catholic  country, 
and  reactionism  and  suppression  in  that  country 
have  been  closely  linked  with  the  activities  of  the 
French  hierarchy  and  the  Vatican.  The  Church  was 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  French  Revolution;  but,  after 
Roman  Catholic  Napoleon  turned  the  Revolution 
around  to  defeat  itself,  'the  relations  of  Church  and 
State  began  to  improve.'  Napoleon,  like  Mussolini 
and  Hitler  at  a  later  date,  signed  a  concordat  with 
the  Vatican.  Decades  later,  when  the  French  Re- 
public was  again  established,  the  Vatican  pro- 
nounced anathema  on  it.  The  Vatican's  particular 
peeve  was  that  the  republic  dared  to  give  free  edu- 
cation to  the  people.  As  in  other  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  peasants  and  bourgeoisie  of  France  are 
devoted  to  the  Church,  and  the  industrial  prole- 
tariat is  the  least  submissive.  (Perhaps  that  is  the 
main  reason  why  the  Vatican  is  opposed  to  'Indus- 
trialism.') 

Before  World  War  II,  a  number  of  fanatically 
fascist  organizations  grew  up  in  France,  all  closely 
associated  with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  most  no- 
torious of  these  were  Le  Croix  de  Feu  and  Les  Ca- 
goulards.  Many  high  French  officers  and  officials 
were  active  in  these  organizations,  including  Petain, 
Weygand,  and  Giraud — all  devout  Roman  Catho- 
lics. How  these  catholic  fascist  Frenchmen  con- 
spired with  Hitler  and  the  Vatican  for  the  invasion 
of  France  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  Re- 
public is  given  in  considerable  detail.  After  a  token 
resistance,  France  joined  the  Catholic  fascist  bloc 
in  Europe  and  sent  many  Catholic  legions  to  fight 
with  Germany  against  Russia.  Following  defeat, 
the  French  fascists  sacrificed  Petain  and  Laval,  and 
the  Church  passed  the  Catholic  fascist  banner  to 
General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  who  was  more  popular 
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at  the  moment  as  well  as  being  a  devout  Catholic 
and  a  staunch  enemy  of  democracy. 

The  Vatican's  hatred  for  Russia  is  nothing  new; 
it  is  centuries  old.  During  Czarist  days,  this  hatred 
was  directed  mainly  against  the  Orthodox  Catholic 
Church;  and,  whenever  feasible,  was  expressed  with 
the  utmost  cruelty.  The  Orthodox  Church  retaK- 
ated  in  kind.  At  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, the  Vatican,  strangely  enough,  viewed  the 
Revolution  somewhat  favorably.  This  was  because 
it  was  directed  in  large  part  against  the  Vatican's 
traditional  enemy,  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Vati- 
can, keeping  in  mind  the  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon,  hoped  that  the  temporary  success  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  could  be  turned  upon  itself, 
and  that  the  counter-revolution  would  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  replacement  of  the  Orthodox  Cath- 
olic Church  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This 
hope  faded  as  negotiations  broke  down  and  the 
Vatican  turned  upon  Russia  with  the  vehemence 
that  only  centuries  of  political  intrigue  and  hate 
could  generate. 

Crusade  Against   Russia 

The  Vatican  then  set  about  organizing  the  Cath- 
olic fascist  crusade  against  the  Bolshevik  nation 
which  was  to  culminate  in  World  War  II.  Powerful 
economic  interests  outside  of  the  Church,  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  gave  support  to  this  program. 
The  Vatican  early  made  an  agreement  with  Hitler 
that,  once  the  Soviet  Union  was  defeated,  religious 
freedom  in  Russia  would  be  abolished  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  would  be  placed  in  domi- 
nance over  all  Soviet  territories.  To  help  accom- 
plish this  end,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Roman 
Catholic  soldiers  were  recruited  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Poland,  and  elsewhere 
to  fight  on  the  Russian  front.  During  the  war,  after 
Russia  was  winning.  President  Roosevelt  attempted 
to  work  out  a  modus  vivendi  between  Russia  and 
the  Vatican;  the  Soviet  government  was  agreeable, 
but  the  Pope  refused  to  consider  it. 

For  centuries,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
dominated  South  and  Central  America.  Its  great 
ambition  now  is  to  capture  Protestant  North  Amer- 
ica and  turn  it  into  a  satellite  of  the  Vatican.  To- 
ward this  end,  the  Vatican  and  the  hierarchy  in 
America  have  pursued  an  aggressive  policy.  How 
this  is  being  brought  about,  and  how  America's 
democratic  institutions  are  being  used  as  the  means 
of  their  own  destruction  is  briefly  treated  in  one 
chapter  of  the  book.   Since  the  war,  the  United 


States  has  become  the  arsenal  and  treasure  house 
of  the  Vatican  in  its  aggressive  war  against  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  political,  financial,  and  military 
leaders  of  this  great  nation,  in  effect,  are  being 
cunningly  turned  into  puppets  of  the  Vatican.  Man- 
hattan believes  that  the  conquest  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Vatican  will  be  achieved  on  that  day 
when  the  United  States  government  sends  an  am- 
bassador to  the  diminutive  Vatican  State. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  extreme  poverty, 
illiteracy,  and  over-population  coincide  with  Ro- 
man Catholic  totalitarianism.  Many  rabid  Catholic 
fascist  organizations,  patterned  after  the  Falan- 
gists in  Spain,  are  being  sponsored  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, of  which  the  Sinarquista  in  Mexico  are  an  ex- 
ample. During  the  early  part  of  World  War  II,  the 
Vatican  sponsored  isolationist  movements  through- 
out North  and  South  America,  to  keep  them  from 
aiding  non-Catholic  Britain  against  fascist  Ger- 
many. Father  Coughlin  was  one  of  the  more  out- 
spoken of  the  Catholic  isolationists  in  North  Amer- 
ica. (Many  other  Americans,  some  of  them  promi- 
nent non-Catholics,  also  were  enlisted  in  support  of 
Catholic  fascist  isolationism.  The  'America  First' 
movement  was  especially  designed  to  trap  the  non- 
Catholics.)  Since  the  war,  Catholic  authoritarian- 
ism has  set  out  to  crush  all  progressive  or  demo- 
cratic governments  and  movements  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. (This  may  account  for  the  little-publicized 
fascist  coups  and  mass  slaughtering  of  'leftist  ele- 
ments' which  are  at  present  going  on  in  many  Latin 
American  countries,  and  with  which  American  big 
business  and  most  of  the  American  press  are  in 
sympathy.) 

During  the  1930's,  the  Vatican  established  friend- 
ly relations  with  Japan  quickly  following  the  Jap- 
anese invasion  of  Manchuria,  and  this  friendship 
grew  more  cordial  as  Japan  continued  its  war 
against  China.  When  Japan  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor 
instead  of  at  Russia,  the  Vatican  was  dismayed, 
but  'was  soon  consoled  by  the  incredible  advances 
of  Japan  in  the  East.'  The  Vatican  maintained 
diplomatic  relations  with  Japan  throughout  the 
war,  and  forestalled  fascist  Portugal  from  declaring 
war  on  Japan  when  its  East  Indian  island  of  Timor 
was  occupied.  When  the  defeat  of  Japan  became 
probable,  the  Vatican,  at  the  insistence  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  established  relations  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  China  as  the  best  remaining  bulwark 
against  Russian  communism  in  East  Asia. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,   Manhattan  warns: 
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'As  in  past  centuries,  so  now  and  in  the  future  the 
CathoHc  Church  will  continue  relentlessly  to  em- 
ploy its  cunning,  energy  and  skill  in  hampering,  so 
far  as  lies  in  its  power,  the  progressive  forces  of 
contemporary  society.  For  the  spirit  that  moves  the 
Catholic  Church  makes  it  a  ruthless  and  persistent 
enemy  of  our  century  and  of  all  that  individuals 
and  nations  are  laboring  and  sweating  to  attain.' 
— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
Reprint  from  Technocracy  Digest,  Nov.,  1950 


SHIPS  TO   RUN  WITHOUT   CREWS 

There  wasn't  much  attention  paid  to  a  Maritime 
Administration  announcement  last  month  that  it 
had  embarked  on  the  first  step  of  a  long  range 
program  which  would  look  into  the  possibilities  of 
applying  automation  to  American  merchant  ships. 

The  Norden  Division  of  United  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration has  been  awarded  a  contract  to  investi- 
gate and  suggest  solutions  to  the  problems  involved 
in  setting  up  a  ship  to  operate  automatically  .  .  . 
to  run  without  a  crew. 

The  Maritime  Administration  says  that  present- 
ly an  automatically  operated  ship  is  visualized  as 
one  that  could  sail  without  the  services  of  its  crew 
from  the  point  where  the  pilot  is  dropped  as  it 
clears  the  harbor  outbound  to  the  point  where  the 
pilot  boards  the  ship  at  its  port  of  destination. 
Such  a  ship  would  be  capable  of  self-sustained  un- 
manned operation  for  at  least  30  days  without  any 
maintenance,  and  for  at  least  90  days  with  only 
minor  maintenance. 

For  a  nation  which  can  toss  broadcasting  space 
vehicles  ten  million  miles  out  into  the  universe, 
designing  a  ship  that  can  run  itself  will  not  be  any 
particular  problem.  That  part  will  be  simple  along- 
side the  problems  which  come  up  as  a  practical 
self-running  ship  appears  near  and  labor  groups 
realize  there  won't  be  much  need  for  a  crew.  About 
all  it  will  take  will  be  a  few  men  for  in-port  han- 
dling, fueling  and  maintenance. 

The  Maritime  Administration  recognizes  the 
labor  problem  with  a  ponderous  phrase,  'The  Mari- 
time Administration  has  stressed  its  complete 
awareness  of  the  major  sociological  aspects  in- 
volved in  any  move  toward  automation  of  ships, 
and  a  qualified  labor  expert  will  constitute  one  of 
those  who  will  study  the  far-reaching  implications 
of  automation.  The  Maritime  Administration  also 


recognizes  the  fact  that  any  move  toward  automa- 
tion must  be  made  over  an  extended  period  with  a 
thorough  sense  of  responsibility  toward  labor.' 

Following  a  Maritime  Administration  invitation, 
several  United  States  shipping  lines  have  indicated 
they  intend  to  cooperate  and  assist  in  the  program, 
visualizing  an  eventual  American  Merchant  Marine 
better  able  to  compete  with  foreign  operators. 

Some  knotty  problems  are  involved:  automatic 
navigation  and  ship  control,  automatic  communi- 
cation and  signalling,  automatic  operation  of  en- 
gine room  and  ship's  machinery,  collision  avoid- 
ance, damage  control,  adverse  sea  and  weather  con- 
ditions, and  deck  operations. 

— Marine  Digest 


GOING.  GOING... 

'Red  Ink  Flows  Like  Blood'  says  a  heading  on 
an  article  in  the  Engineering  News-Record.  The 
article  quotes  a  Dun  and  Bradstreet  report  that 
contractor  failures  for  the  first  half  of  1960  are  22 
percent  more  than  last  year  and  the  greatest  since 
monthly  figures  became  available  26  years  ago.  The 
report  also  shows  that  general  building  contractors 
were  hard  hit  by  a  36  percent  increase  over  a  year 
ago. 

A  small  article  in  The  Seattle  Times  reported 
that  the  1959  filings  for  bankruptcies  of  all  types 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  100,672.  The  Oregon 
Journal  estimates  in  an  item  dated  April  1st,  1960, 
that  bankruptcies  will  reach  110,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June,  1961. 

Another  article  in  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
cited  the  financial  distress  of  plush  hotels  in  the 
Miami  Beach  area.  Tourist  accommodations  in  the 
luxury  class  mushroomed  into  being  on  the  wave 
of  lush  conditions  prevailing  five  or  six  years  ago 
and  are  in  trouble  now  because  of  vanishing  busi- 
ness. The  article  reported,  'Authoritative  sources 
say  35  to  40  of  them  will  go  under  this  year.'  The 
city  has  378  hotels. 

In  an  expanding  economy  the  financial  mistakes 
and  the  over-confidence  are  caught  up  with  and 
covered  by  high  profits,  but  when  the  economy  be- 
gins to  slow  down  or  stand  still  the  expectations 
are  not  realized.  Mortgages,  taxes  and  insurance 
which  would  be  taken  care  of  if  business  were  good 
become  a  burden  which  cannot  be  carried. 

A  news  item  from  Labor  points  up  another  factor 
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contributing  to  the  highest  incidence  of  financial 
failures  since  the  Great  Depression.  This  item  shows 
that  the  American  economy  is  being  dominated  by 
giant  corporations  which  are  taking  over  more  and 
more  of  the  nation's  business.  Unincorporated 
businessmen,  including  farmers,  have  been  squeezed 
down  to  only  a  quarter  of  the  total  business,  says 
the  article.  This  indicates  that  economic  power  is 
tending  to  become  concentrated  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  major  businesses;  a  trend  which  will  have  a 
marked  increase  if  the  present  downturn  in  the 
economy  continues. 

Thus  the  outlook  for  small  businesses  and  specu- 
lative quick-money  promotions  is  bleak  and  the 
number  of  bankruptcies,  both  private  and  corpo- 
rate, will  in  all  probability  continue  to  rise.  The 
Price  System  has  a  malady  for  which  there  is  no 
cure,  the  deterioration  of  old  age.  Long  rest  her 
bones! 


U.  S.  STEEL  PLANS  TO  BUILD  BLAST 
FURNACE   OF   ADVANCED   DESIGN 

PITTSBURGH— U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  announced 
it  will  build  a  new  'ultra-modem'  blast  furnace  at 
its  Duquesne,  Pa.,  works,  with  advanced  design 
features  that  will  allow  it  to  be  used  for  research 
studies  as  well  as  commercial  iron  production. 

The  company  declined  to  disclose  the  cost  of  the 
new  unit.  However,  blast  furnaces  are  known  to  be 
among  the  most  expensive  types  of  steel  mill  equip- 
ment. Some  industry  consultants  calculate  that  the 
average  cost  of  building  a  new  blast  furnace  in  an 
existing  mill  is  about  $12  million,  and  individual 
units  installed  by  other  mills  have  been  known  to 
cost  up  to  $26  million,  depending  on  size,  location, 
and  type  and  variety  of  auxiliary  equipment  in- 
stalled. 

The  new  U.  S.  Steel  furnace  at  Duquesne  ap- 
parently will  have  more  than  twice  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  average  blast  furnace.  The  company 
said  its  new  unit  'is  expected  to  produce  about  850,- 
000  tons  of  molten  iron  annually.'  According  to  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  the  263  blast  fur- 
naces in  place  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  start  of  this  year 
had  a  total  capacity  of  96,520,360  tons  of  iron  an- 
nually, which  works  out  to  an  average  yearly  ca- 
pacity of  about  367,000  tons  per  furnace. 

U.  S.  Steel  said  site  preparation  and  other  pre- 
liminary  work   for  the   new   furnace   already   are 


under  way,  and  the  new  unit  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  about  two  years.  Auxiliary  equipment 
will  include  three  'stoves'  to  heat  the  air  to  be 
blown  into  the  furnace,  a  new  raw  materials  trestle 
and  a  modem  turbo-blower. 

E.  H.  Gott,  U.  S.  Steel  executive  vice-president 
for  production,  said  the  new  furnace  will  operate 
with  blast  temperatures  'in  the  range  of  2,000  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.'  Other  industry  men  calculate  the 
average  blast  temperature  in  operating  furnaces 
last  year  was  about  1,260  degrees.  Higher  blast 
temperatures  speed  the  refining  of  iron  ore  into  pig 
iron  in  the  furnace,  and  allow  the  furnace  to  use 
less  coke  per  ton  of  iron  produced,  thereby  cutting 
costs. 

Other  advanced  features  of  the  new  furnace,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gott,  will  be  'top  pressures'  (of  the 
air  blown  through  the  furnace  to  refine  the  ore) 
'approaching  30  pounds,'  against  what  some  indus- 
try men  figure  to  be  a  'normal'  pressure  of  only 
one  or  two  pounds,  and  'advanced  instrumenta- 
tion.' 

U.  S.  Steel  said  an  existing  furnace  will  be  dis- 
mantled at  Duquesne  to  allow  room  for  construc- 
tion of  the  new  one,  and  the  new  furnace  'ulti- 
mately' will  replace  'certain  older,  smaller  furnaces 
in  the  (Pittsburgh)  area.' 

— Wall  Street  Journal 


AID  WASTE  CHARGED: 

U.  S.  SENT  421    JETS  TO  ALLY  HAYING 
186   PILOTS 

WASHINGTON  —  Congressional  testimony  disclosed 
that  the  United  States  gave  421  jet  planes  to  an  unidenti- 
fied Far  Eastern  ally  whose  air  force  had  only  186  quali- 
fied jet  pilots. 

The  two-planes-a-pilot  case  was  cited  by  Comptoller- 
General  Joseph  Campbell  in  closed-door  testimony  made 
public  by  a  House  appropriations  subcommittee. 

A  Defense  Department  official  told  the  subcommittee 
in  other  testimony  that  the  United  States  had  shipped 
more  F-84F  jet  planes  to  Germany  than  there  are  pilots 
in  that  country.  He  said  this  was  done  because  storage 
charges  are  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States. 

Campbell,  whose  agency  is  Congress'  financial  watch- 
dog, charged  that  the  $2,000,000,000  a  year  in  military  aid 
which  this  country  sends  its  allies  isn't  supervised  closely 
enough.  He  cited  another  example: 

The  aid  program  provided  for  255  tanks  worth  almost 
$9,000,000  for  an  unidentified  country  which  had  five  tank 
battalions  with  an  active  strength  of  only  six  men  each — 
or  eight  tanks  a  man. 

—Seattle  Times 

— This  is  frantic  dumping  so  that  we  can  make  some  more 
— sounds  iilte  the  intellect  of  ants. 
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The  Northwest  Technocrat 


TECHNOCRACY 

Norfh  America's   Only   Social   Dynamic 
WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social  movement 
with  a  North  American  program  which  has  become  widespread 
on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  atfiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consisting 
of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running  up  to  several  hun- 
dred. It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of 
its  own  members.  The  widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chro- 
mium and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  when  How- 
ard Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a 
research  organization.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard  Seott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremen- 
dous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full 
•wing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be    pleased    to    inform    anyone    of  the    nearest  Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans.  It  is  com- 
posed of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  economic 
levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politicians 
are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective 
office  or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer, 
storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction  to  Technocracy         25c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate  of  Survival    .     .  15c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System,  and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance               15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate ;     .  15c 

Science  versus  Chaos 10c 


SUBSCRIPTION     ORDER 

To:  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 

2208  Eighth  Avenue 
Seattle  I ,  Washington 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $  to  cover 

subscription(s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  for 

years. 

All  Three   Magazines,    12   months,    12  issues,  $3.00. 

(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies,  but  so  rotated 
that  one  appears  each  nnonth.) 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 
THE  TECHNOCRAT 
□  This  is  a  NEW  subscription. 
G  This  Is  a  RENEWAL  subscription. 


\ii 


Address 

City Zone State 

(or)    City Province 

IForelqn  rates,  other  than  Canada,   Mexico,  and  U.  S.  territories, 
20%    140c)   additional  to  above  rates.) 
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Death  of  The  Old  -  Birth  of  The  New 


The  impact  of  modern  technology  is  tearing  the  social  fabric 
of  the  world  of  yesterday  to  shreds.  Social  change  is  on  the 
march,  worldwide.  Technology  is  writing  the  words,  'Mene, 
Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin'  (weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting),  across  the  facade  of  all  the  social  systems  of  yes- 
terday. To  billions  of  human  beings  the  problems  of  survival, 
security,  and  a  decent  human  living  have  become  far  more 
important  than  the  finale  of  death  by  atomic  annihilation. 
Untold  millions  of  human  beings  are  demanding  a  new  way  of 
life.  Only  constructive  measures  great  enough  for  them  to 
realize  their  goal  can  intrigue  them  or  hold  their  interest. 
Destruction  no  longer  frightens  them.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
want  peace  and  time  for  social  reconstruction.  They  do  not 
want  war,  cold  or  hot,  nor  any  of  its  attendant  destruction. 

HOWARD  SCOTT 


